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RACER  OF  ILLINOIS 
Chapter    I 


Chapter   I 

PEKIN  lay  transfigured  in  the  mellow 
radiance  of  the  September  moon.  The 
soft  air  was  laden  with  the  perfume 
of  peaches  arching  every  bough,  and  the 
earth  drank  in  the  rich  juices  of  the  fallen 
fruit.  Such  prodigality  of  scent  and  scene 
impartial  nature  lavishes  even  on  insig- 
nificant little  prairie  towns. 

An  elderly  woman  and  a  boy  slipped  out 
of  a  back  door  and  went  down  among  the 
shifting  shadows  of  a  garden  walk. 

"Aunt  Kiz,  Mis'  Wally  saw  the  stable 
smoke  and  ast  me  if  we  was  makin'  soap." 

"What  did  you  tell  her  ?" 

UI  told  her  we  was  gittin'  ready  to." 

"That  was  right." 

'Then  she  said  it  was  early  to  be  burnin' 
bresh." 

"What  did  you  tell  her?" 

"I  said  we  was  goin'  to  burn  bresh  every 
night  until  we  got  through." 

'That  was  right.  I'm  glad  you  didn't  tell 
no  lie,  honey." 
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"I  ain't  wastin'  no  lies  on  her,"  and  his 
tone  seemed  to  indicate  that  his  words 
were  a  distinct  reflection  on  that  lady's 
intelligence. 

The  two  went  into  an  old  stable  hung 
with  pieces  of  rag  carpet  as  with  tapestries. 
In  one  corner  an  old  horse  turned  and  re- 
garded them  with  familiar  eyes,  and  a  sniff 
of  welcome.  In  the  other  corner  was  a 
closely  covered  kettle  mounted  on  two 
stones.  Aunt  Kiz  took  the  cover  off. 

"Now,  Billy,  help  me  with  the  mash." 

Together  they  carried  a  tub  of  fermented 
fruit  and  emptied  it  into  the  kettle. 

'There,  now  bring  the  wood." 

Presently  a  fire  was  burning  under  the 
kettle  and  the  two  sat  down  before  it. 

"Say,  Aunt  Kiz,  what's  the  matter  with 
peach  brandy?" 

"Nothin's  the  matter." 

'Then  why  don't  it  let  in  another  boy?" 

'You're  mighty  lucky  that  it  lets  in  you." 

"Wouldn't  there  be  enough  for  Bob?" 

'There  wouldn't  be  a  pair  of  pants  with 
three  brass  buttons  at  the  knee,  a  jacket  and 
a  new  overcoat  for  winter." 

"Gee  whiz !" 

"But  there  won't  be  a  single  button  if  you 
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let  on  to  anybody,"  she  hastily  warned  him. 
Billy's  eyes  glowed  in  the  firelight.  The 
future  loomed  too  big  for  speech.  Memory 
finally  overtook  him,  and  he  got  up. 

"After  Mis'  Wally  was  talkin'  I  got  some 
bresh  ready.  I'll  just  set  it  goinV 

"Hand  me  that  chunk  first." 

Billy  went  out  and  kindled  a  small  crack- 
ling fire  of  brush,  stamping  it  out  when  it 
got  too  vigorous,  and  carefully  feeding  it 
with  unobtrusive  twigs  to  keep  it  alive. 

A  loud  whistle,  the  village  curfew,  broke 
the  stillness. 

'Thank  goodness  there's  the  kid  whistle," 
Aunt  Kiz  called.  rT've  been  mighty  'fraid 
the  boys  would  scent  ye." 

"Where  are  they?"  The  cheerful  tones 
floated  down  the  path  followed  by  two  fig- 
ures, a  young  woman  and  a  man.  Billy  ran 
to  meet  them. 

"Don't  say  nothin',"  he  whispered,  and 
turned  on  tip-toe  toward  the  table,  and  they 
followed  him,  tip-toeing  like  conspirators, 
with  fingers  on  their  lips. 

"Moonshining.  By  Zux.  Aunt  Kiz,  at 
your  age?" 

They  came  in  so  softly  that  she  had  not 
heard  them.  Aunt  Kiz  had  thrown  herself 
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on  a  piece  of  carpet  by  the  fire,  and  smiles 
hovered  around  her  grim  lips. 

"Don't  get  up.  You  look  as  happy  as  if 
you  were  not  outraging  your  government, 
defying  the  laws,  and  corrupting  the  morals 
of  youth." 

"I  feel  fairly  pious,  Jack.  Here,  give  me 
your  hand,  and  don't  be  sassy." 

She  struggled  to  her  feet  and  the  two 
women  embraced  and  sat  down  hand  in 
hand  as  those  who  love  and  trust. 

"As  I  live,  it's  all  here,  lead  coils,  receiver, 
the  whole  outfit.  Aunt  Kiz,  where  did  you 
get  it?"  Jack  asked,  wandering  among  the 
unusual  properties  of  a  stable.  "It's  actually 
professional.  Who  put  it  up?" 

Billy  raised  the  lid  of  a  jar  in  the  dim- 
mest corner.  "Sniff,  Jack." 

'Thanks,  Billy,  you  are  a  gentleman. 
Aunt  Kiz  never  offered  me  even  a  sniff." 

He  came  back  and  sat  down  on  a  frag- 
ment of  carpet  that  Aunt  Kiz  tossed  over  to 
him. 

'Well,  you  have  gone  into  it.  This  is  the 
first  offense?" 

"We're  on  the  sixth  gallon ;  if  that's  what 
you  mean." 
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'You  have  had  the  luck  of  you  know  who. 
Where  did  you  get  the  stills?" 

;'When  they  run  Jim  Beeks  out  of  Sparta, 
Campbell  bought  the  lead  coil  at  auction  for 
the  kitchen  pump.  Some  of  the  fixin's  was 
thrown  in.  Billy  and  I  managed  the  rest." 

"Precocious  youth,"  Jack  held  Billy  off  at 
arm's  length. 

"Is  that  me?"  Billy  asked.  "I  helped  with 
the  heavin'." 

Jack  turned  again  to  Aunt  Kiz. 

"What  on  earth  put  it  into  your  head?" 

"D'ye  remember  when  Judge  Escott  was 
here,  I  give  him  a  sling  of  peach  brandy. 
He  said  he'd  give  money  for  a  gallon  of  the 
stuff,  and  I  asked  him  what  he  called  money. 
He  said  six  dollars.  Well,  I'll  give  it  to 
him  for  that.  We've  canned  and  dried  and 
preserved  and  buttered,  yet  the  peaches  are 
rottin'  all  over  the  place.  I  couldn't  stand  it 
no  longer.  It's  wicked,  sich  waste." 

''What's  the  matter  with  shipping  them  ?" 

"Campbell's  nigh  about  ruined  hisself 
shippin'  peaches.  He  cayn't  git  price  enough 
to  pay  for  the  boxes.  You  ought  to  know 
that." 

"Moonshining.  It's  the  prettiest  trick  I've 
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come  across  in  a  coon's  age.  What  is  Billy 
doing  out  there  ?" 

"Keepin'  his  word  with  Mis'  Wally.  He 
told  her  he  was  burnin'  brush." 

"I'm  going  to  make  a  lawyer  of  Billy. 
Come  in  Billy." 

Billy  came  in  and  sat  himself  cross  legged 
between  Jack  and  the  women. 

"Jack,  you  look  happy,"  said  Aunt  Kiz, 
as  the  young  man  stretched  himself  out 
lazily,  gazed  around  him,  and  smiled  into 
the  fire. 

"Why  shouldn't  I  be,  with  all  I  care  most 
for  about  me,  and  an  impending  scrap." 

"Pooh,  for  your  scrap." 

"Never  mind,  Aunt  Kiz.  Jack  will  get 
you  out  of  it.  He's  used  to  it." 

"I.  Moonshining.  This  comes  pretty  near 
home,  my  wife." 

"I've  known  it  to  come  closer,  Jack." 

"Bygones,  Lucy,  bygones."  Jack  waived 
his  hand  airily. 

"Sam  Campbell's  that  mad  at  me,"  con- 
tinued Aunt  Kiz.  "He  says  he  never  was  a 
lawbreaker,  an'  he  ain't  agoin'  to  begin  at 
his  age.  But  I  make  no  doubt  he'll  'fend  off 
Mis'  Wally  and  the  Sons  and  Daughters  if 
they  git  too  pressin'  with  their  questions." 
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That  was  indeed  what  Mr.  Campbell  was 
then  doing.  Mrs.  Wally  was  sitting  on  the 
front  steps  so  that  she  could  converse  with 
Mrs.  Campbell,  whose  uncertain  tooth  did 
not  allow  her  the  full  evening  air,  and  was 
seated  on  a  chair  just  inside  the  door.  Mr. 
Campbell  had  brought  out  a  couple  of 
cushions  and  thus  diverted  Mrs.  Wally's 
direct  questions  to  genial  reminiscences 
started  by  the  coverings  of  the  cushions. 
For  a  piece  of  patchwork  was  a  record  of 
events  at  Pekin  if  one  knew  how  to  read  it 
aright. 

'That  piece  of  Lucy's  infair  dress  works 
in  purty,  now,  don't  it?  I  ain't  seen  hide 
nor  hair  of  Jack  Racer  or  Lucy  since  they 
got  back  from  Urup,"  remarked  Mrs.  Wally. 

'They're  around  here  some  place,"  said 
Mrs.  Campbell,  putting  her  head  cautiously 
out  of  the  door,  as  if  she  might  discover 
them. 

"Jack  likes  our  well  water.  They'll  be 
here  in  a  minute,"  interposed  Mr.  Campbell. 

'Well,  as  I've  allays  said,  the  ways  of 
Providence  is  wonderful.  Now  we're  here, 
and  now  we're  there." 

"Mos'  like  we're  here,  Mis'  Wally,"  com- 
mented Mr,  Campbell. 
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"An'  that's  true,  too.  But  as  I  was  sayin', 
three  year  ago  Lucy  was  workin'  around 
here  with  her  sleeves  rolled  up,  an'  now 
she's  bin  on  ships  an'  in  furrin'  countries." 

"Jack  wouldn't  stir  without  her,"  said 
Mr.  Campbell. 

"Did  Judge  Escott  come  'round — " 

"Jack  never  asked  him  to.  He  said  Lucy 
was  his  business." 

"Laws,  it  must  have  cost  him  a  year's 
yearnin's." 

'Jack  ain't  one  to  count  cost  when  he 
wants  anything." 

"He  allays  was  that  extravagant,"  per- 
sisted Mrs.  Wally. 

'That's  accordin'  to  one's  notions,  Mis' 
Wally,"  said  Mrs.  Campbell,  hastily  popping 
out  her  head  and  hastily  withdrawing  it. 

Ye   see,"    said   Mrs.    Campbell,   mildly, 
since  they  lost  the  boy  it  'pears  like  Jack 
ain't  got  anything  left  but  Lucy." 

;<Why,  Campbell,  it  only  lived  seven 
hours,"  Mrs.  Wally  exclaimed. 

'Jack  got  his  first  gray  hair  the  next 
mornin'  just  the  same." 

"Laws,  I  never  thing  chillen  is  chillen  un- 
til they're  a  full  day.  Ye  remember  how 
Jeems  Peterson  went  round  after  that  dead- 
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born  baby  of  theirn,  sayin'  'nobody  knows 
the  feelin's  of  a  payent,  but  them  that  is  a 
payent.'  But  then,  Jeems  had  been  an  old 
bach." 

"I  guess  it  wasn't  more  the  boy  than  Lucy 
that  aged — Jack  that  might,"  said  Mr. 
Campbell. 

r'Well,  he  do  seem  more  settled  like.  Jack 
Racer's  born  but  he  isn't  dead  yet,"  and 
Mrs.  Wally  returned  to  an  old  and  cher- 
ished suspicion  of  a  young  man  who,  it  must 
be  confessed,  during  a  tempestuous  youth 
had  done  something  to  merit  this  doubt. 
'There's  many  ways  the  devil" — 

"Speaking  of  the  devil.  You  know  the 
saying — " 

"Lord,  here  he  is." 

Jack  dropped  his  hand  from  Lucy's  waist 
and  extended  it  to  Mrs.  Wally  in  an  access 
of  fervor.  It  was  the  first  time  that  Mrs. 
Wally  had  ever  come  into  possession  of 
Jack's  slim  fingers,  and  she  would  have 
handled  them  as  gingerly  as  an  explosive 
but  for  the  firm  grasp  he  gave  her.  It  was 
a  curious  sensation.  That  seal  ring  whose 
winged  Mercury  she  had  heard  described 
as  a  jumping  devil  was  at  last  pressing 
against  her  own  well  worn  hands.  She 
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seemed  to  have  telegraph  wires  set  up 
through  her  body,  and  felt  relieved  when 
she  came  into  her  own  again.  Jack  had  cer- 
tainly behaved  very  well  since  his  marriage, 
but  she  could  not  free  herself  from  her  old 
prejudices  and  superstitions.  Lucy  she  re- 
garded with  a  curious  air. 

:<Why,  you're  just  the  same  Lucy ;  not 
quite  so  peaky,  p'raps." 

"Here,  dear,"  Jack  placed  a  cushion  for 
her,  and  Mrs.  Wally  noted  with  astonish- 
ment the  air  of  habit  with  which  Lucy  took 
possession.  'Three  years  ago  she  was  in 
Campbell's  kitchen,"  she  said  to  herself, 
"and  now  she  has  a  hired  girl,  and  a  man  to 
put  cushions  under  her!"  Mrs.  Wally  had 
been  a  wife  and  a  widow,  and  she  always 
did  her  own  work  and  got  chairs  for  herself. 
"Wally  never  knew  whether  I  was  a  foot  or 
horseback,"  she  thought,  her  mind  taking 
the  easiest  cut  through  an  old  saw. 

"Well,  I  thought  somehow  she'd  be  dif- 
ferent, but  she's  the  same  old  true  penny." 

"Thank  you,  Uncle,"  and  Lucy  tucked 
her  hand  in  his  broad  palm. 

"Did  you  git  that  dress  in  Paris,  Lucy?" 
and  Mrs.  Wally  fingered  the  stuff  tenta- 
tively. 
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"Why,  Mrs.  Wally,  this  is  Pekin,  left 
over  from  last  summer." 

"Well,  you're  lookin'  well  any  way.  How 
did  ye  git  on  with  the  furrin'  cookin'  ?  Sich 
tales  as  I've  heered." 

"If  I  should  give  you  the  list  of  things 
that  we  have  every  day  on  our  tables  here, 
and  that  we  never  saw  while  we  were  gone, 
it  would  surprise  you,  Mrs.  Wally,"  Jack 
aimably  interposed. 

"I  wonder.    What  now?" 

''Buckwheat  cakes,  hot  biscuit,  pie,  dough- 
nuts, corn  bread,  corn  and  beans,  fried  pork, 
love  pies ;  why,  I  could  go  on  like  that  for 
ten  minutes,"  and  about  to  exhaust  his  fin- 
gers on  which  these  articles  had  been 
checked  off  he  transferred  them  to  his  wife's 
keeping. 

"It  seem  impossible." 

"Mrs.  Wally.  Jack's  just  talking.  Of 
course  there  were  other  things  in  their 
place." 

"But  home  vittels  is  best,  Lucy.  Why,  I 
can't  eat  the  pie  crust  down  to  Sparta  with- 
out heart  burnin'.  I'd  hate  to  tackle  the 
leavin's  them  Frenchies  mess  up." 

"D'ye  use  part  lard  and  part  butter  in 
your  love  pies,  Mis'  Wally?"  Mrs.  Camp- 
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bell  hastily  put  her  hand  over  her  mouth  as 
she  put  out  her  head  for  a  reply. 

"Roll  five  times  with  lard  and  five  times 
with  butter,  Mis'  Campbell.  I  don't  think 
much  of  furriners,  anyway,  never  wear  bun- 
nits." 

"Paris  hats,  eighteen  dollars,"  Jack  mur- 
mured, stricken  by  reminiscence. 

"It's  a  fac'.  Them  Scotch  girls  over  to 
Ravagers  mills  wear  woolen  shawls  over 
their  heads.  The  Swedes  at  Margo  have 
dirty  black  hankerchers ;  so  do  the  Dutch  at 
Potsdam.  As  for  them  dago  wimmen  at  the 
Crossin',  if  they  have  earbobs  they  think 
they're  kivered !  I  s'pose  the  highflyers 
wear  crowns.  They  do  in  picturs." 

Yet  there  was  inquiry  in  Mrs.  Wally's 
tones. 

;<Well,  not  in  the  daytime,  if  you  are  ask- 
ing me,  Mrs.  Wally.  We  saw  the  Queen's 
crown.  She  didn't  have  it  on." 

"Did  ye  see  her,  Jack?  Laws,  I  feel  al- 
most acquainted  with  Queen  Victory.  Ye 
see  her  and  maw  was  married  the  same 
year,  and  had  their  children  alongsides.  I 
came  about  with  Louizy.  What?  Why,  I 
know  their  names  as  well  as  my  own.  Some- 
times maw  was  real  friendly  like,  and  agin 
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she  would  have  her  spells  agin  Queen  Vic- 
tory. She'd  say  'Queen  Victory  may  wear 
a  jooled  crown,  but  she  ain't  got  a  better 
bed,  or  better  vittels  than  I  have ;  and  some 
day  I'll  have  a  jooled  crown  that's  agittin' 
ready  for  me/  'Sure  enough  maw's  wearin' 
her  own  gold-starred  crown  now.  When 
he  died,  maw's  that  particular  to  learn  the 
hour  of  the  buryin' ;  an'  I  'member  took  her 
Bible  an'  read  the  endurin'  time.  'For/  she 
said,  'girls,  it  might  have  been  your  paw/ 

There  was  a  silence  that  Mrs.  Wally 
might  have  ascribed  to  the  pathos  of  her 
reminiscences.  This  was  happily  broken  by 
Billy  coming  around  the  corner  of  the 
house. 

"Has  she  gone?" 

'Your  mother?  No,  she's  sittin'  inside 
the  door,  sonny." 

:'Why,  where've  you  bin  all  evenin', 
Billy?"  asked  Mrs.  Wally. 

"Burnin'  bresh." 

''Bob  said  ye  didn't  tol'  him  about  goin' 
to  burn  bresh,  or  he'd  bin  a  good  boy  an* 
got  to  stay  up." 

"What  did  he  do?"  Billy  asked,  willing 
to  enter  into  conversation  with  Mrs.  Wally 
on  so  interesting  a  topic. 
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"He  called  Lidy  a  fool,  an'  I  won't  have 
any  sich  words  round  my  house." 

"I  got  a  better  word  than  that." 

"What  is  it?"  Jack  asked. 

"I  ain't  agoin'  to  tell."    . 

"That's  right,"  said  Mrs.  Wally. 

"I'll  tell  Bob." 

'You're  a  bad  boy,  Billy  Campbell.  Come 
right  in  and  go  to  bed,"  called  his  mother. 

"I  have  to  wait  for  Aunt  Kiz." 

"Where  is  Keziah.  Here  I  am  settin'  all 
evenin'  gassin',  an'  I  want  to  see  her  par- 
ticular. Seems  to  me  she's  mighty  sceerce 


evenin's/ 


There  was  a  simultaneous  movement  in 
the  family  as  Mrs.  Wally  started  around 
the  house. 

"Sit  down,  all  of  you.  I'll  go  with  Mrs. 
Wally  to  hunt  Aunt  Kiz.  Give  me  your 
hand.  There's  a  step  here."  Jack  held  out 
again  that  sophisticated  hand.  His  polite- 
ness had  an  hypnotic  effect.  She  submitted 
to  be  led  to  see  a  new  rose,  to  look  at  the 
moon  through  a  rift  in  the  trees,  to  take  a 
drink  at  the  well.  Since  Wally  courted  her 
she  had  not  felt  so  "sort  of  curous."  Thus 
was  she  led  by  devious  paths  until  Aunt  Kiz 
was  in  reach  of  Jack's  clearly  pitched  calls 
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upon  Mrs.  Wally's  observation,  and  she 
came  up  the  garden  path. 

"Laws  a  massy,  Kiz,  where've  you  bin  all 
evenin'?"  Mrs.  Wally  was  now  quite  her- 
self. 

"Nobody  told  me  you're  here,  Mis'  Wally. 
I  had  to  see  that  no  sparks  'ud  catch  Camp- 
bell stable." 

'Ye  must  have  bin  settin'  in  a  lot  of  rot- 
ten' peaches.  Ye're  jus'  reekin'." 
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Chapter  II 

BILLY  declared  in  the  morning  that 
he  heard  old  Pomp  switching  his  tail 
in  the  night.    The  statement  made  no 
impression  on  his  family.     Old  Pomp  may 
have  switched  his  tail ;  but  that  Billy  had 
heard  him  was  not  credible. 

'You  allays  made  me  go  to  bed  when  I 
ain't  sleepy,  and  git  up  when  I  am  sleepy/' 
he  justly  answered  his  mother  when  she 
said  that  it  took  a  ram's  horn  in  his  ear 
to  waken  him  in  the  morning. 

Kiz  and  Aunt  Kiz  had  set  apart  the  morn- 
ing for  straining  the  peach  brandy  into  jugs. 
Billy  cut  the  corn  cob  stoppers  and  Aunt 
Kiz  fastened  them  down  with  cloths  covered 
with  beeswax.  Thus  business  was  carried 
on  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  cellar.  But  in 
spite  of  Mrs.  Campbell's  zeal  in  keeping  the 
cellar  door  closed,  that  delicate  penetrating 
aroma,  which  makes  other  liquors  seem 
gross,  swine  like  essences,  floated  through 
the  house.  It  seemed  that  half  the  house- 
wives of  Pekin  had  errands  at  the  Campbell 
house  that  morning.  Mrs.  Campbell,  who 
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as  one  might  say,  was  holding  the  fort,  was 
at  length  driven  to  bay  by  the  questions  and 
curiosity  of  her  neighbors.  She  made  a 
poultice  of  hops  and  vinegar  and  tied  up  her 
face.  The  choice  of  the  poultice  was  made 
with  discretion.  Hops  and  vinegar  combine 
in  an  odor  against  which  no  other  odor  can 
successfully  strive.  Between  that  and  peach 
brandy  there  was  no  doubt  which  would  win 
with  the  next  comer.  Moreover  hops  and 
vinegar  indicate  pain  with  a  well  tied  up 
jaw.  Mrs.  Campbell  might  be  fairly  excused 
answering  her  next  visitor's  questions,  and 
her  uneasy  soul  spared  the  strain  against 
which  she  had  almost  succumbed.  For  Mrs. 
Campbell  was  a  straightforward,  God-fear- 
ing woman  whose  life  had  laid  open  for 
Pekin  to  thumb.  She  was  rewarded  for  her 
precautions  when  Miss  Samantha  Dyer 
came  in. 

"Nussin'  a  bealed  jaw  agin,  Mis'  Camp- 
bell. Now,  don't  try  to  talk.  Where's 
Keziah?"  The  pounding  in  the  cellar  an- 
swered for  itself.  Mrs.  Campbell  pointed 
below.  Miss  Samantha  went  to  the  cellar 
door  and  opened  it. 

"Keziah  ?" 

'Yes,  don't  come  down ;  there's  a  board 
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off  the  steps."  She  had  removed  it  with 
aforethought,  neither  cellars  nor  bedrooms 
being  considered  private  rooms  among  ac- 
quaintances in  the  etiquette  of  Pekin.  She 
was  at  that  moment  standing  on  the  board 
to  keep  her  feet  dry. 

"Mussy,  what  a  smell.     Cans  spilin'?" 

"Fermented  peaches.  You're  right.  Come, 
Billy,"  and  eventually  their  heads  appeared. 

"Why,  Lizy,"  Aunt  Kiz  cried  in  her  as- 
tonishment at  the  sight  of  Mrs.  Campbell 
with  her  jaws  tied  up  sitting  by  the  fire, 
and  hurried  to  her.  Mrs.  Campbell  looked 
up  in  her  sister-in-law's  face  with  a  dis- 
tressed countenance  that  did  not  indicate 
pain,  and  a  despairing  glance  at  her  visitor. 
Aunt  Kiz  gurgled  suspiciously,  but  Mrs. 
Campbell  glared  her  clown. 

'Ye  smell,"  she  mumbled  between  rage 
and  her  poultice.  "Keziah,  mix  me  some 
more  hops  and  vinegar,"  she  said,  with 
greater  distinctness.  And  Aunt  Kiz  obeyed 
without  speaking. 

The  fact  that  it  was  dinner  time  was  of  no 
consideration  to  Miss  Samantha.  She  sat 
still  while  Aunt  Kiz  made  ready  the  table, 
and  watched  her  with  interest  while  the 
mystery  of  the  pots  and  kettles  was  being 
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revealed.  Mr.  Campbell,  whom  Billy  had 
brought  in,  chatted  with  her  through  the 
open  window  while  he  washed  his  hands 
outside. 

"Why,  mother!"  he  exclaimed,  taking  in 
her  apparent  condition.  But  a  good-natured 
complaisance  over  the  ills  of  wives  charac- 
terized Mr.  Campbell  and  his  brethren,  and 
the  occasion  did  not  seem  to  call  for  more 
than  a  pleasant  ejaculation. 

Miss  Samantha  resisted  all  invitations  to 
"set  up  to  the  table,"  as  it  was  supposed  she 
would,  that  also  being  part  of  the  etiquette 
of  similar  situations,  since  curiosity  was  the 
only  thing  requiring  to  be  fed. 

"We're  waiting  for  you,  mother,"  her 
husband  suggested.  "As  one  cow  waits  for 
another,"  he  added,  facetiously,  helping 
himself  to  the  meat. 

'There's  going  to  be  an  installation  this 
evenin'  at  the  Daughters,"  Miss  Samantha 
began,  and  Mrs.  Campbell  was  heard  to 
groan  as  a  fresh  topic  was  introduced.  "I 
wish  you'd  let  me  hand  your  name  in,  Ke- 
ziah.  It  shets  you  out  so  many  privileges — 
not  bein'  a  member." 

"I'm  not  signin'  away  any  of  my  priv- 
ileges, Samanthy." 
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"Well,  I've  done  my  duty  by  you  at 
least.  I  was  'fraid  it  would  do  no  good. 
Now  I  mus'  be  humpin',''  and  Miss  Saman- 
tha's  gaze  returned  from  some  distant  spot 
to  which  she  had  mentally  turned  in  a  re- 
port. 

"What  did  she  mean  by  that?"  asked 
Aunt  Kiz,  as  Miss  Samantha  passed  through 
the  kitchen  door,  for  it  .was  part  of  no- 
body's duty  to  see  her  out. 

"I  don't  know,  an'  I  don't  care."  Mrs. 
Campbell  here  discharged  her  poultice  and 
her  wrath.  "Here  I'se  settin'  like  a  play- 
actin'  woman,  an'  half  starved,  while  you 
an'  Kiz  was  fillen  yourselves.  Ye  needn't 
lafT,  Campbell.  I  s'pose  my  cheek  is  grimy. 
I've  got  hops  in  my  mouth.  I  won't  lend 
myself  to  any  more  of  it,  Kiz.  At  my  time 
of  life,  too." 

"Here,  old  lady,"  and  her  husband  pushed 
toward  her  an  appealing  plate  of  food. 

"What's  the  matter  with  peach  brandy, 
anyway?"  Billy  asked  again,  with  the  air  of 
one  who  will  not  be  put  off. 

"Nothings  the  matter,"  again  answered 
Aunt  Kiz. 

"It's    agin    the    law,"    said    his    mother. 
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'Teach  brandy,  brandy  peaches/'  mused 
Billy,  balancing  his  spoon  on  his  ringer. 

'Yes,  an'  cherry  bounce,"  added  Aunt 
Kiz.  "It's  too  redicilous.  Law  or  no  law, 
if  Campbell  can't  sell  his  peaches  for  the 
boxin',  I'm  goin'  to  fix  them  so  they  will 
sell." 

"It  ain't  my  business  to  understan'  the 
law,"  retorted  Mrs.  Campbell.  "I  don't 
want  to  see  Campbell  took  up." 

"It  ain't  the  law.     It's  the  neighbors." 

'They  were  that  restless  this  mornin', 
pokin'  about  an'  snifBn',  that  I  was  clean 
tuckered  out,"  and  Mrs.  Campbell  returned 
to  her  grievance. 

"Never  mind,  Lizy,  I'll  play  lady  this 
afternoon.  I'll  mend  the  wash  in  the  front 
door.  To-night  Billy  and  I  will  draw  off 
the  juice  in  the  stable,  an'  that'll  end  it." 

In  her  best  black  dress,  with  a  clean  ruffle 
around  her  neck,  Aunt  Kiz  did  seat  herself 
in  the  front  door  with  her  sewing.  It 
seemed  to  be  visiting  day  for  all  Pekin. 
Aunt  Kiz's  unusual  toilet  cast  an  air  of 
formality  over  social  intercourses,  and  no 
guest  had  the  courage  to  venture  farther 
than  the  front  steps,  where  they  enter- 
tained one  another.  After  school  the  chil- 
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dren  filed  by,  restraining  their  talk  and 
looking  curiously,  as  at  a  house  of  the  sick 
or  dead." 

'There's  somethin'  brewing''  Aunt  Kiz 
admitted  to  herself.  "I  wish  Jack  and  Lucy 
would  come  over.  But  I  won't  budge  a 
mite — not  a  mite." 

Billy  came  up,  the  flags  bumping  his 
satchel  with  great  accuracy,  first  on  one 
knee,  then  the  other. 

"How  did  it  happen  you  come  home  alone, 
Billy?" 

"I  dunno.  There  wasn't  anybody  around." 
He  threw  himself  down  on  the  steps  and 
kept  his  feet  aloft  by  means  of  a  twine  string 
tied  to  his  toes,  which  he  seemed  to  be 
driving.  "Aunt  Kiz,  did  you  ever  hear  of  a 
man  named  'Mosthenes?" 

"What  do  vou  know  of  'Mosthenes?" 

m> 

:<Why,  teacher's  allays  talkin'  about  him. 
He's  her  long  suit.  Say,  I  saw  Jack  and 
Lucy." 

"Where,  Billy?"     Her  work  dropped. 

"Coin'  to  Sparta  behind  Fancy.  Fancy 
was  jus'  clippin'." 

"Laws  a  massy  me."  She  sat  with  hands 
nervously  twisting  her  thread.  For  a  mo- 
ment she  seemed  to  herself  all  alone  in  the 
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world.  Billy  turned  at  her  silence.  Some 
instinct  told  him  she  was  troubled.  He  got 
up  and  sat  on  the  doorstep  at  her  feet,  and 
rubbed  his  head  softly  against  her  knee. 

After  supper  Aunt  Kiz  resisted  all  Billy's 
propositions  to  go  to  the  stable  and  draw  off 
the  peach  brandy.  He  still  felt  that  the 
opportunities  of  a  fire,  and  a  kettle  to  play 
Indian  or  gypsy,  had  not  been  lived  up  to. 

"I've  got  on  my  good  clothes,  Billy,"  was 
reason  sufficient. 

"Bring  me  the  tea  tray,  Billy,  an'  I'll  have 
a  game  of  solitary  by  myself,"  his  father 
required. 

"Now,  paw,  put  up  the  cards  if  you  see 
anybody  comin'.  I'm  not  equal  to  any  more 
to-day,"  his  tired  wife  protested. 

But  the  evening  was  peaceful.  There 
were  no  eruptions  of  visitors  as  usual  on 
the  Campbell's  steps  to  listen  to  Aunt  Kiz's 
gay  chaff.  Billy  at  length  stretched  himself 
on  the  porch  and  went  to  sleep. 

A  clatter  of  hoofs,  a  light  wagon  drawn 
up  abruptly  at  the  gate,  a  flutter  of  skirts 
over  the  wheels. 

"Hello.  Good-bye.  I'll  soon  be  back," 
and  the  steady  trot  died  away  down  the 
street. 
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"My  darlin',"  and  Aunt  Kiz  smothered  a 
sob  on  Lucy's  shoulders. 

•* 

"Jack  has  gone  to  leave  Fancy." 

"O,  when  you  and  Jack  are  here  the 
world's  a  very  nice  place;  jus'  full  of  peo- 
ple," she  smiled  through  her  tears. 

Notwithstanding  the  effort  to  talk  on  in- 
different topics,  expectancy  was  in  the  air. 
Jack's  return  made  some  natural  rearrange- 
ment of  the  little  group  but  added  nothing 
to  its  gayety.  Even  Billy's  tongue  was 
silent  after  telling  Jack  about  his  prospective 
knee-pants,  which  were  fast  lengthening  in 
his  mind  into  trousers.  In  the  bright  moon- 
light a  blur  of  black  swayed  vaguely  along 
the  distant  street.  Coming  nearer,  it  re- 
solved into  a  procession  of  women,  two  by 
two,  broken  here  and  there  by  a  man,  and 
followed  by  a  tail  of  curious  children.  As 
it  approached  the  Campbell  house  it  broke 
out  into  one  of  those  old-fashioned  revival 
hymns,  whose  wailing  minors  swelled  into 
the  terrors  of  hell  and  damnation,  and  for 
years  had  sent  sinners  to  their  knees  before 
the  rude  altars  of  the  Southwest. 

'That  hymn  is  as  nervy  as  three  fingers," 
said  Jack,  turning  a  critical  ear.  "It  arouses 
even  me  to  slaughter." 
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Aunt  Kiz  sat  on  the  steps  leaning  her 
back  against  the  house,  her  rugged  face 
drawn  and  white,  her  eyes  closed.  Lucy 
moved  over  and  drew  one  hand  into  hers. 
The  procession  crossed  the  street  at  so  sig- 
nificant an  angle  that  Billy  said : 

''What  for  are  they  bringing  the  corpse 
here  ?" 

Mrs.  Campbell  sniffed  contemptuously  as 
the  first  couple  turned  into  the  Campbell 
gate,  but  gave  a  hasty  look  backward  for  the 
proper  disposition  of  the  tea  tray.  Mr. 
Campbell  had  attended  to  that,  and  leaned 
against  the  doorway  with  folded  arms. 
Jack  still  sat  the  advance  guard,  his  head 
bowed,  apparently  contemplating  the  hands 
clasped  below  his  parted  knees. 

The  women  moved  in  arranging  them- 
selves on  the  grass  in  front,  the  wild  strains 
of  the  hymn  still  on  their  lips.  No  one 
moved  until  they  had  finished,  when  Mr. 
Campbell,  with  the  instinct  of  politeness, 
said,  "Won't  ye  sit  down?  I'm  sorry  we 
haven't  chairs  for  you  all." 

:'We  ain't  here  to  sit,  brother.  We're 
here  first  to  kneel.  Let  us  pray.  Mrs. 
Bergen,  will  ye  lay  hold  of  the  altar?" 

Mrs.  Bergen,  who  had  what  was  known 
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as  the  gift  of  prayer,  stepped  forward  from 
the  ranks,  which  dropped  on  their  knees 
about  her.  The  audacious  familiarity  with 
high  heaven,  the  brutal  directness  of  the  as- 
sault under  the  protection  of  a  sacred  rite, 
the  fervid  denunciation  in  the  picturesque 
language  of  the  Old  Testament,  might  have 
lashed  to  fury  a  more  ingenuous  band.  But 
the  utterance  lost  its  force  through  famil- 
iarity. Thus  Mrs.  Bergen  habitually  laid 
hold  of  the  altar,  and  nobody  stirred  until 
after  her  sonorous  Amen. 

"Keziah  Campbell,  neither  the  Lodge  nor 
the  Church  has  power  to  deal  with  you,  so 
the  Lord  sends  us  that  you  may  deliver  into 
our  hands  the  accursed  stuff  you've  been 
brewin'."  Mrs.  Bergen  continued,  now  ad- 
dressing the  culprit. 

Billy  alone  moved.  Jack  felt  him  edging 
off  the  steps.  Aunt  Kiz  did  not  answer, 
but  two  tears  stole  from  under  her  closed 
lids  and  wandered  down  her  cheeks. 

"If  you  give  it  to  us  willingly  the  wing  of 
the  avenging  angel  will  pass  over  us.  If 
you  don't  we  are  partakers  in  your  sin  unless 
we  remove  the  curse  from  us.  Again,  will 
you  deliver  into  our  hands  the  demon,  or 
must  the  Lord  strengthen  our  hands  that  we 
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may  smite  it  hip  and  thigh?     Daughters, 
lift  up  your  voices." 

They  broke  out  again  into  the  same  wail- 
ing minor  strain  and  started  for  the  house. 

Jack  rose  and  held  out  his  hand  in  warn- 
ing. 

"Any  one  who  enters  this  house  without 
a  warrant  will  be  prosecuted  to  the  fullest 
extent  of  the  law."  The  women  halted. 

'The  still  is  in  the  stable.  I  peeked  in 
last  night,"  cried  a  voice  from  behind. 

"Burn  it,"  shouted  some  one  above  the 
hymn  which  was  still  echoing  among  the 
tree  boughs. 

"Every  doggery  in  town  is  hugging  itself 
with  the  news  that  Keziah  Campbell  is  dis- 
tillin'  licker,"  shouted  another. 

'The  'Little  Gem'  has  notified  that  a  fried 
eyster  goes  with  every  drink,"  added  an- 
other, with  a  thought  for  detail. 

"Burn  the  still.  Burn  the  still,"  came  a 
tumultuous  shout. 

"It  is  scarcely  fit  that  what  began  in 
prayer  should  end  in  arson,"  said  Jack.  The 
line  wavered.  'You  do  not  seem  to  under- 
stand," he  continued,  "that  if  there  is  an 
offense  against  the  law  that  it  concerns  the 
Federal  Government.  In  undertaking  this 
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matter  yourselves,  you  are  presuming  to  in- 
terfere with  the  duties  of  the  officers  of  the 
United  States.  You  do  not  know  where  such 
rashness  may  lead  you.  The  Collector  of 
Internal  Revenue  for  this  district  lives  at 
Salem.  We  are  all  good  citizens,  and  no 
one  of  us  wishes  to  embroil  Pekin  and  its 
good  name  with  undue  attempts  to  meddle 
with  affairs  that  concern  the  government  at 
Washington,  as  if  it  were  not  able  to  pro- 
tect its  own  laws.  We  wish  to  do  every- 
thing decently  and  in  order.  Now,  if  Mrs. 
Wally,  Mrs.  Bergen,  or  Miss  Dyer,  whose 
voices  I  have  heard  to-night,  or  any  of  you, 
ladies,  have  your  evidence  in  proper  shape, 
it  is  your  duty  to  present  it  before  the  proper 
authorities.  I  myself  will  drive  you  over  to 
Salem  to  see  the  Collector." 

This  unexpected  language,  this  reason- 
able remonstrance,  this  presentation  of  the 
subject  in  a  new  and  apparently  important 
light  disorganized  the  Daughters,  whose 
minds  had  not  run  beyond  their  overcharged 
zeal  and  the  exciting  diversion  of  the 
evening. 

"I  need  not  say  anything  to  you  of  the  un- 
generous attack  on  your  old  friend  and 
neighbor.  You  have  lived  side  by  side  for 
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years.  She  has  been  with  you  in  your  joys 
and  sorrows.  When  Mrs.  Wally's  little 
girl  died  I  saw  the  gentle  hands  of  Aunt 
Kiz  lay  her  in  the  coffin.  When  Miss  Dyer 
had  the  typhoid  fever  she  sat  night  by  night 
at  her  bedside.  There  is  not  one  of  you 
who  does  not  owe  something  to  her  of  tender 
ministration  or  good  cheer.  In  return  you 
come  here  to  humiliate  her  and  her  family, 
as  if  they  were  common  malefactors." 

"No,  no,  Jack.  We  never  meant  that." 
A  new  wave  of  emotion  seemed  about  to 
surge  toward  Aunt  Kiz,  who  still  sat  mo- 
tionless, and  only  conscious  of  the  strong 
grip  of  Lucy's  fingers. 

"Stop!"  said  Jack.  "Think  carefully. 
You  feel  that  you  have. a  public  duty  to  per- 
form. I  have  told  you  how  you  can  best 
discharge  it.  Go  home  and  think  it  over. 
Aunt  Kiz  must  not  be  disturbed  further, 
even  by  apologies  or  kind  words.  Mrs. 
Wally,  allow  me ;  there's  a  bad  step  there. 
Mrs.  Bergen,  haven't  you  anything  to  put 
around  your  head?  This  is  September. 
The  Collector  you  will  find  a  very  nice  man. 
Are  you  all  here  ?  Then  good  night.  You'll 
find  me  at  the  office,  Mrs.  Wally."  Jack 
closed  the  gate. 
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"Jack,  you'd  make  a  good  exhorter.  You 
ought  to  go  into  the  church,"  said  Mrs. 
Campbell,  who  was  the  only  one  who  seemed 
to  have  recovered  speech. 

"Come,  Aunt  Kiz,  give  me  your  hand." 
She  tottered  to  her  feet,  and  fell  weeping  on 
Jack's  breast.  The  tears  of  the  old  are 
very  pitiful.  Jack  soothed  her  as  one 
soothes  a  child.  'There,  take  her,  Lucy, 
and  comfort  her  to-night." 

"I  thought  you'd  roast  'em,  Jack,  but  it's 
my  belief  that  they've  gone  home  in  shivers," 
Mr.  Campbell  at  last  commented. 

"We've  allays  bin  so  decent  that  it  seems 
sort  o'  funny  to  have  sich  things  happen  to 
us.  Mercy,  where's  Billy?"  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell turned.  At  that  moment  Billy  came 
breathless  and  covered  with  perspiration 
and  dirt. 

"I  was  'fraid  they'd  git  that  peach 
brandy  in  the  stable,  so  jus'  emptied  it  in  the 
tub  and  put  it  in  place  of  the  lye  pot,"  he 
thus  explained. 

"How  could  you,  young  Sampson?" 

CT  made  Bob  Wally  help  me.  I  tol'  him 
I'd  lick  him  if  he  didn't  help,  an'  I'd  lick  him 
agin  if  he  tol'." 
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"Poor  Bob.  And  his  mother  will  lick 
him  if  she  finds  it  out,"  Mr.  Campbell 
suggested. 

"No,"  said  Jack,  with  conviction.  "The 
peach  brandy  incident  is  closed." 
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Chapter  III 

JACK  sat  at  his  solitary  breakfast.  A 
great  mastiff  came  in  and  laid  a 
friendly  paw  on  his  knee. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Jefferson. 
Have  you  had  your  breakfast?"  The  dog 
condescended  to  eat  a  few  morsels,  then 
walked  away. 

'You're  a  gentleman.  You  know  when 
you've  had  enough.  Go  up  to  Uncle  Camp- 
bell's and  say  good  morning  to  your  Missy." 
The  dog  went  out  gravely  and  trotted  up 
the  street.  Jack's  road  lay  in  another  direc- 
tion. His  appearance  on  the  street  never 
lost  a  sense  of  novelty.  Pekin  people  who 
were  singularly  impassive  in  their  greetings, 
which  rarely  went  beyond  a  brief  "Hello, 
boys,"  "Hello,  Smith,"  always  turned  and 
looked  back  at  him  as  at  a  stranger,  or  at  a 
man  newly  married  or  bereaved.  This  in- 
terest was  generally  stimulated  by  some  unu- 
sual note  in  his  dress.  At  this  period  it  was 
a  series  of  colored  shirts  with  white  collars, 
reported  as  bought  in  Paris  during  Jack's 
recent  expedition  to  bring  back  Judge  Es- 
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cott's  tardy  son.  This  morning  his  air  was 
grave  and  preoccupied.  Instead  of  going  to 
his  own  office  he  turned  down  the  street  to 
the  ample  white  house  of  his  uncle,  Squire 
George.  The  Squire  had  brought  Jack  up 
from  a  little  fellow ;  or,  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  say,  had  allowed  Jack  to  bring 
himself  up  under  the  magisterial  but  in- 
dulgent eye. 

Mrs.  George,  his  aunt,  sheltered  under  a 
big  sunbonnet,  was  among  her  roses  in  the 
front  yard.  As  most  childless  women,  she 
took  to  flowers,  and  would  discourse  on  them 
as  unwearyinsrly  as  do  other  women  on  their 

•/          <j    » 

children.  In  the  affairs  of  her  neighbors 
she  was  usually  belated,  not  because  she  did 
not  like  gossip,  for  she  leaned  toward  it 
kindly,  but  because  the  gentle  stream  of  her 
own  talk  checked  her  neighbor's  flow,  and 
the  lead  in  conversation  was  without  ques- 
tion given  to  a  lady  of  Mrs.  George's  posi- 
tion without  reference  to  her  social  gifts. 
She  had  accordingly  heard  nothing  of  the 
events  of  the  night  before,  although  it  was 
discussed  at  all  other  breakfast  tables.  This 
was  a  great  relief  to  Jack,  who  was  always 
disinclined  to  talk  things  over,  while  in 
Pekin  things  were  generally  thrashed  out 
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till  scarcely  a  fragment  of  the  original  sub- 
stance remained. 

"Good  morning,  Aunt."  Leaping  the 
palings,  he  was  at  her  side. 

"Is  it  you,  Jack?  I  can't  see  you  for  my 
sunbonnet.  Just  look  at  this  'Cloth  of  Gold.' 
This  is  the  seventy-ninth  rose  on  the  bush 
this  season." 

"But,  aunt,  it  has  nothing  else  to  do. 
Flowers  are  lazy  things.  Roses  particu- 
larly." 

"How  can  you  say  such  a  thing,  Jack? 
Just  see  how  my  roses  have  bloomed." 

'Yours,  yes.  That's  due  to  your  encour- 
agement. I  think  you  offer  them  prizes.  I 
saw  a  blue  ribbon  on  that  thorny  affair  by 
the  window.  But  for  industry  give  me  dog's 
fennel,  or  jimson,  or  'pusley.'  They  work 
for  nothing,  and  nobody  seems  to  think  it  a 
credit.  Is  uncle  in?" 

Jack  gave  a  glance  at  the  upper  rooms  that 
had  formerly  been  his. 

"I  wonder  if  I  am  the  same  chap,"  he 
thought.  "The  Lord  only  knows." 

Squire  George  was  occupied  with  the 
Sparta  morning  paper  and  his  cigar.  Legal 
affairs  were  something  that  could  be  taken 
up  any  hour  of  the  day,  not  devoted  to  real 
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estate,  loans,  policies,  and  matters  of  that 
sort.  After  the  uninspiring  greetings 
which  pass  between  men  who  are  familiar 
with  one  another's  presence,  Jack  wandered 
about  the  office.  This  betokened  hesitation, 
and  his  uncle,  seemingly  intent  on  his  paper, 
awaited  the  moment  when  speech  would 
come  with  some  interest.  "Uncle,  you  do 
not  seem  impressed  with  the  presence  of 
your  next  State  senator." 

Jack  stood  before  him  with  his  hands  be- 
hind his  back,  as  village  schoolboys  are 
taught  to  stand. 

"What  put  that  bee  in  your  bonnet?" 
Whatever  Squire  George  might  have  ex- 
pected, this  was  not  it.  After  a  conspicuous 
failure,  his  nephew  had  seemed  done  with 
politics. 

"Well,  for  a  few  things,  I'm  tired  of  roads 
ankle  deep  in  mud.  I'm  tired  of  seeing  un- 
kempt farmers  hauling  wood  at  a  dollar  a 
cord  in  bespattered  wagons  with  harness 
hitched  to  uncurried  horses.  I'm  tired 
of—" 

"Great  Scott !  It's  a  case  of  aesthetics. 
Jack,  there  was  always  something  of  the 
woman  about  you.  That's  your  hold  on  the 


men/ 
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"What  men?" 

'Your  adjutant,  Will  Triplow,  or  Sam 
Limecoolly,  or  Amzi  Tullis.  Why,  Will  says 
you  won't  play  poker  with  them  because  you 
are  too  nice  to  win  their  money." 

"Rats.  What  is  the  fun  of  playing  with 
fellows  who  are  capable  of  any  asininity  if 
they  have  two  pairs,  kings  high.  The  drum- 
mers and  drovers  at  Sparta,  and  the  lawyers 
at  term  time  are  better  game.  I  want  a  run 
for  my  money.  Let  that  go.  I'm  tired  of 
this  poverty-stricken  country.  County  in 
debt,  salaries  barely  enough  to  squeeze 
through  on,  public  schools  but  six  months  in 
the  year.  I'm  tired  of  it  all." 

There  was  no  schoolboy  in  his  mien  now. 
He  sat  down  in  a  chair,  man  to  man. 

'Why  not  emigrate?  I've  wondered  at 
your  sticking  by  us." 

"I'm  no  deserter.  No,  sir,  I've  come  to 
stay." 

"Of  course  you're  convinced  that  legisla- 
tion is  a  cure-all?" 

cTm  no  such  fool.  But  I  know  that  posi- 
tion gives  prestige.  It's  a  lever  I  want." 

'Young  Archimedes,  the  place  is  prom- 
ised to  John  Monacal." 
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"Let  Monacal  wait.  He's  used  to  it.  I'm 
not." 

"What  have  the  events  of  last  night  to  do 
with  this  sudden  move  ?" 

"Something,  I  confess.  I've  hardly  disen- 
tangled the  thing  in  my  own  mind.  I  only 
see  the  end.  The  means  is  a  detail." 

"Yes,  I've  observed  that  ousting  a  man 
and  getting  in  yourself  is  apt  to  be  several 
details.  I  hope  you've  counted  the  cost." 

"No,  sir.  I've  got  no  further  than  the  de- 
termination, if  possible,  to  be  the  next  sena- 
tor from  this  district." 

"Arrived  at  last  night?" 

'Yes,  sir,  about  twelve  hours  old." 

"It  will  cut  its  teeth  later." 

'Yes.     We'll  wait  until  they  appear." 

'You  used  up  your  patrimony,  Jack,  in 
buying  Kinkead's  house  because  it  had  big 
white  pillars  in  front." 

'Yes ;  as  a  boy  I  admired  them." 

'You've  taken  most  of  the  money  you  had 
in  bank  to  put  steam  in  the  house.  The  hy- 
draulic pump  came  last  year.  I  suppose 
electric  light  and  a  telephone  will  come 
next." 

"In  time,  yes;  as  soon  as  they  come 
around.  I've  never  seen  depth  of  wisdom 
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in  waiting  until  you  are  ready  to  die  before 
you  are  ready  to  live." 

"I'm  not  objecting.  I'm  merely  arrang- 
ing the  procession.  Politics  is  the  next  in 
line,  and  the  most  expensive  of  all.  Your- 

"Undertakings." 

'Yes ;  but  that  isn't  the  word  I  was  going 
to  use.  If  you  should  have  children- 

"Leave  that  out,  sir."  Jack  went  to  the 
window,  where  he  vacantly  looked  at  the 
locust  pods. 

"I  know.  I  know,"  the  Squire  added, 
hastily.  A  few  moments  later  Jack  came 
back  and  sat  down  again. 

"I  can  earn  money  easily  enough  for 
Lucy's  tremendous  yearnings." 

The  two  laughed. 

"I've  seen  that  folded  paper  in  the  safe,  in 
case  anything  happens.  I  suppose  that  is 
the  modern  method.  In  my  days  we  saved." 

"Scrimped." 

"Well,  scrimped.   Perhaps  that  is  nearer." 

(Tve  no  talents  that  way." 

"I  believe  you,"  the  Squire  remarked,  with 
conviction.  "Well,  Jack,  you  know  you  can 
count  on  me  for  anything  I  can  do  for  you." 

"I  was  sure  of  that,  sir.  Judge  Escott  is 
coming  over  to-day.  I  think  I  can  count  on 
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his  influence.     Perhaps  you  two  will  talk  it 


over.' 


The  Squire  could  not  relinquish  another 
effort  to  arrive  at  what  he  conceived  must  be 
the  hidden  spring  of  Jack's  sudden  deter- 
mination. 

"Is  Lucy  developing  new  ambitions?" 

"Ambition  and  my  wife  are  two  ladies 
who  have  never  even  been  introduced." 

:'Well,  women  are  sometimes  taken  that 
way.  Besides,  Jack,  at  every  critical  move 
in  your  life  a  woman  has  lurked  in  the  wood- 
pile, whether  she  was  ever  discovered  or 
not." 

Jack  dropped  a  little  piece  of  quartz  on  the 
floor ;  then  plumped  another  directly  on  top. 
His  uncle  recalled  how  many  times  as  a  boy 
Jack  had  diverted  his  mind  from  graver 
matters  with  this  clever  exhibition  of  skill. 

'There  is  a  woman  in  it,"  he  mused  to 
himself. 

:'Isn't  it  a  laudable  desire  on  my  part  to 
represent  my  fellow-citizens?" 

"Poppycock." 

"Here  she  comes.  You  can  draw  her  out. 
and  Judge  Escott  and  Guy.  By  Zux." 

Lucy,  with  Mr.  Jefferson  by  her  side, 
stopped  at  the  front  gate,  while  Guy  Escott 
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held  the  horses,  and  his  father  climbed  care- 
fully out. 

Jack  leaped  over  a  flower  bed  and  was  at 
the  gate  in  time  to  open  it  for  the  Judge. 

"I  got  your  wire  just  as  we  were  starting 
to  drive,  Jack.  So,  we  just  changed  roads." 

"You're  welcome  as  flowers  in  May, 
Judge." 

"Bah,  keep  that  for  the  women." 

"I'll  wait  for  Guy,  Jack,"  said  his  wife. 

"  'Morning,  my  girl,"  he  bent  down  and 
said  in  her  ear.  The  rose  dyed  her  cheek, 
and  a  dull  mahogany,  which  was  all  emotion 
could  lend  to  Jack's  yellow  visage,  indicated 
that  tenderness  which  always  glowed  anew 
at  the  sight  of  his  wife. 

"Tell  the  Missus  to  put  some  more  pota- 
toes in  the  pot,"  the  Squire  called  to  his 
niece.  "You'll  all  stay  with  us  to  dinner." 

The  point  of  the  Squire's  facetiousness  lay 
in  the  fact  that  Mrs.  George,  in  the  language 
of  Pekin,  "never  knew  what  was  going  on  in 
her  own  kitchen."  This  was  as  great  a  dis- 
tinction in  Pekin  as  a  butler  and  footman 
might  be  in  other  to\vns,  since  most  of 
the  wives  administrated  their  own  kitchen 
affairs. 

"Howdy  do,  Judge.     Step  in,  gentlemen." 
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Then  the  door  closed.  Jack  had  wired  the 
Judge  that  he  might  come  and  remove  the 
peach  brandy  that  had  become  such  an  of- 
fense in  Pekin.  This  morning  he  considered 
it  better  to  give  his  personal  affairs  prom- 
inence. 

"My  nephew  here  wants  to  be  a  senator," 
said  the  Squire,  answering  the  Judge's  look 
of  inquiry  at  this  aspect  of  a  formal  con- 
sultation. "He  wants  to  bring  in  a  bill 
to  give  all  the  Suckers  six  feet  of  looking 
glass,  and  make  bad  grammar  a  penal 
offense." 

f<I  wish  I  might,"  said  Jack,  good-hu- 
moredly.  "A  looking  glass  is  one  step 
toward  'Know  thyself — a  maxim  I've  heard 
you  quote  often  enough." 

"Senator?  Hillo."  The  Judge  rubbed 
his  hands  in  anticipation.  What  billiards, 
poker,  and  golf  are  to  some  men  what  is 
known  as  "making  slates"  was  to  the  Judge. 
Men  were  so  many  pawns  which  he  shoved 
about  on  the  political  chess  board  to  suit  his 
game. 

"We've  no  candidate  at  Sparta,"  he  con- 
tinued, "but  Rome  City  is  booming  John 
Monacal.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  dispose  of 
John." 
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"He's  been  in  office  two  terms,"  sug- 
gested the  Squire. 

"Sheriff.  That's  work,"  said  Jack.  "John 
wants  a  rest.  He  says  he  is  tired  of  asso- 
ciating with  criminals.  He  wants  to  brace 
up  his  moral  character." 

"And  proposes  the  Capital !" 

But  for  Jack  the  two  seniors  might  have 
been  a  couple  of  elderly  augurs. 

"There  is  no  proper  relation  between  the 
sheriff's  office  and  the  State  senate.  John 
Monacal  ought  to  take  the  intermediate 
steps." 

"I've  known  distinguished  exceptions," 
said  his  uncle.  "How  about  your  own  pre- 
tensions?" 

"It's  a  poor  rule  that  won't  work  both 
ways,"  Jack  impudently  declared. 

Meanwhile  Judge  Escott,  tapping  his  pen- 
cil on  his  teeth,  was  gazing  into  unseen  areas. 

"We  can  shift  a  little,"  he  finally  said,  and 
redistributed  all  his  pieces.  There  were  ob- 
jections he  found  to  all  these  moves. 

"So  far  as  I  can  see  John  Monacal  will 
have  to  withdraw." 

"Promise  him  the  next  term.  I  don't 
want  people  to  get  in  the  habit  of  voting  for 


me.' 
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His  elders  grinned  significantly.  After 
he  had  gone  the  Squire  remarked,  medi- 
tatively : 

''It  isn't  strange  he's  ambitious.  It's 
only  curious  he's  been  taken  so  suddenly." 

''Domesticity  has  palled  on  him  probably." 

"I  don't  think  so.  Jack's  an  epicure,  even 
in  his  affections.  Keeps  his  wife  like  a 
titbit." 

"He'd  better  keep  out  of  politics  and  stick 
to  the  law.  He  has  a  way  with  juries.  I 
was  judge  in  that  Engle  case.  It  was  hear- 
ing him  plead  that  day  that  made  me  send 
him  after  Guy.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  if 
he  would  win  over  the  hard-fisted  jury  and 
cheek  that  bull-necked  attorney  from  Rome 
City — what's  his  name — Rae,  he  could  man- 
age anything."  The  judge  thought  a  mo- 
ment. "He  could  be  useful  in  a  dozen  ways 
in  the  Legislature,  if  he  was  tractable." 
The  Squire  hastily  rose. 

"Don't  count  on  that.  Jack  has  to  be  ac- 
cepted for  himself  alone,"  and  he  held  up  a 
warning  hand.  "Like  virtue,  he's  his  only 
reward.  He's  as  whimsical  as  a  blooded 


mare.' 


"I  treat  him  like  a  piece  of  bric-a-brac,"  he 
concluded,  after  a  pause.  "It's  'Hands  off/ 
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Then  the  two  came  down  to  details  with 
which  they  were  both  familiar,  disposing  of 
other  men's  hopes,  fears,  ambitions,  distrib- 
uting the  prizes  that  lay  about  them,  as  if 
they  were  Judges  on  high  Olympus,  instead 
of  being  two  prosperous,  respectable,  law- 
abiding  American  citizens.  All  subject, 
however,  as  they  well  knew,  to  the  farmers, 
carpenters,  humble  trades  people,  good  and 
bad  alike — that  heterogeneous  collection  of 
humans  which  are  known  as  the  People. 
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Chapter  IV 

IT  was  not  without  purpose  that  Jack 
ordered  the  carriage  to  follow  later 
and  walked  with  Judge  Escott  up  to 
the  Campbell  house.  By  supper  time 
everybody  in  Pekin  was  in  possession  of  the 
fact  and  believed  that  it  had  some  reference 
to  the  events  of  the  night  before.  Judge 
Escott  was  one  of  those  men  whom  nature 
intends  for  dominance,  and  expresses  this 
intention  primarily  by  physical  architecture. 
This  initial  advantage  he  had  fortified  by 
good  living,  a  fair  amount  of  cultivation,  and 
acquired  sophistication  in  public  affairs. 
His  influence  was  correspondingly  great 
throughout  the  district.  Except,  as  is  some- 
times the  case,  with  his  own  son,  Guy.  It 
was  Jack  Racer  the  Judge  sent  to  Paris  to 
induce  that  youth  to  leave  a  joyous  career  in 
that  capital  and  come  home  to  work. 

Mrs.  Wally  and  Mrs.  Bergen,  who  had 
been  indulging  a  certain  recovery  from  their 
complete  surrender  the  night  before — Mrs. 
Wally  had  indeed  said  "that  was  more  of 
Jack  Racer's  shenanigan" — felt  limp  and 
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helpless  when  they  saw  Judge  Escott's  portly 
person,  ruddy  countenance,  and  well- 
trimmed  side  whiskers  in  the  company  of 
Jack  Racer  on  his  way  to  the  Campbell 
house. 

To  make  Judge  Escott  a  public  partaker  in 
Aunt  Kiz's  crime  against  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, for  the  matter  had  now  that  im- 
posing aspect,  was  young  Mr.  Racer's  de- 
termination, clearly  expressed  to  himself. 
This  was  not  solely  on  account  of  public 
sentiment  in  Pekin.  It  was  also  intended 
to  support  Aunt  Kiz  in  the  humiliation  she 
had  undergone.  The  patient  dignity  with 
which  she  had  borne  the  assaults  of  her 
neighbors  had  touched  Jack  more  deeply 
than  any  words.  No  young  and  beautiful 
maiden  chained  to  a  rock  could  have  ap- 
pealed to  the  peculiar  quality  of  his  chivalry 
more  than  the  indignity  offered  to  this  elder- 
ly woman  whose  life  had  been  one  of  kindly 
acts  and  constant  self-denial,  and  for  whom 
life  had  nothing  more  than  the  love  and  re- 
spect of  those  about  her. 

Mrs.  Campbell  seemed  to  be  enjoying  un- 
usual health  and  spirits.  Though  tardily, 
she  was  now  thoroughly  appreciating  her 
"play-acting"  of  the  day  before.  She  would 
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have  liked  to  have  gone  over  the  matter  with 
Judge  Escott,  but  it  was  no  part  of  Jack's 
intention  to  bring  forward  anything  that 
gave  prominence  to  that  view  of  the  brewing 
of  the  peach  brandy.  On  the  contrary,  he 
called  upon  Aunt  Kiz  to  make  them  each  a 
toddy  of  the  liquor  to  celebrate  the  success- 
ful result  of  her  energy  and  enterprise. 
This  served  to  give  the  still  pale  and  stricken 
woman  something  to  do,  and  to  help  recover 
her  natural  gayety  and  lively  speech.  The 
subtle,  fragrant  aroma  soon  floated  through 
the  room. 

'Ye  gods !  Moonlight,  music,  love,  and 
flowers,  all  in  one,"  exclaimed  the  Judge, 
with  an  enthusiasm  not  counterfeited. 

"Isn't  it  bully  ?"  added  Mr.  Racer,  with  no 
less  fervency. 

"Miss  Keziah,  those  heathen  hussies  didn't 
know  what  real  nectar  was.  It  takes  a  Nine- 
teenth Century  woman  to  get  the  secret." 

"Now,  Judge,  I'm  afraid  you're  feedin' 
me  hot  air,"  she  protested. 

"It  was  applejack  they  had  on  Olympus. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  peaches  grew," 
commented  Jack,  holding  his  glass  to  the 
light.  "Look  at  the  color  of  her." 

"And  apples  we  know  did,"  continued  the 
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Judge,  with  an  old  man's  fondness  for  clas- 
sical allusion.  "I  hope  you'll  spare  me  all 
you  can.  I  want  to  send  the  Governor  and 
Senator  Foster  a  couple  of  jugs." 

Thus  Aunt  Kiz  and  her  moonshining  were 
established  among  the  dignitaries  and  law- 
givers, and  the  wounds  in  her  withered 
bosom  from  her  neighbors'  arrows  were  ren- 
dered less  poignant. 

The  jugs  were  now  packed  in  an  old 
clothes  basket  and  ready  to  be  stowed  under 
the  seat  of  Judge  Escott's  carriage  when  it 
arrived ;  and  it  did  come  shortly  after,  con- 
veying Lucy  and  Guy.  While  the  men  had 
been  arranging  affairs  of  state  these  two 
were  beguiling  the  time  after  the  manner  of 
simple-hearted  young  people.  To  many 
who  knew  him,  to  his  father  and  Jack  for  ex- 
ample, it  would  have  seemed  an  undue  lib- 
erty with  language  to  have  thus  bracketed 
Guy.  Being  permitted  by  his  father  to  make 
a  foreign  tour,  he  had  elected  to  remain  in 
Paris,  where  he  made  the  most  of  his  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  life  in  that  gay  capital.  He 
had  exhausted  his  letter  of  credit  in  doing 
this.  The  frequency  of  drafts  on  his  native 
land  the  ships  brought  over,  and  the  futility 
of  letters  they  carried  back,  were  the  occa- 
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sion  of  that  brief  visit  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack 
Racer  to  Europe  during  the  early  part  of  the 
summer  which  had  made  such  an  impression 
in  Pekin.  They  were  the  first  of  the  inhab- 
itants to  cross  the  water,  and  it  almost 
marked  an  epoch  in  the  town. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  such  an  accom- 
plished pleader  as  the  Judge  had  found  Jack 
to  be  would  have  succeeded  if  he  had  made 
known  his  errand  to  the  young  scapegrace. 
Jack  had  developed  an  indirectness,  fairly 
Chinese,  into  a  highly  valuable  achievement. 
If  people  did  what  he  wished  it  was  seem- 
ingly of  their  own  motion.  No  other  method 
would  have  been  successful  with  Guy. 

Jack  found  him  disporting  with  a  bevy  of 
young  architects  on  a  house  boat  in  the  Seine. 
So  far  from  being  an  embarrassment,  Guy's 
recollection  of  Jack  Racer  at  home  brought 
him  an  hilarious  welcome  and  fervent  pres- 
entations to  some  disheveled  youth  lying 
prone  and  bobbing  for  eels.  Guy  himself  at 
that  moment  was  trimming  a  bonnet. 

"Stay  with  us  this  evenin',  Jack.  We're 
goin'  to  give  a  'swarry  Americaine'  to  a  lot 
of  Frenchies.  Bally  and  I  are  goin'  to  do  a 
cake  walk,  and  Bill  Lawson  sing  coon 
songs." 
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Jack  intimated  that  he  was  on  his  honey- 
moon. Were  ladies  expected  ? 

"Well,  how  is  it,  Bally?  Are  ladies  ex- 
pected ?"  Guy  asked,  with  some  hesitation. 

"Not  so  as  you'd  recognize  'em,"  drawled 
the  youth,  rolling  over  on  his  back  as  a  polite 
attitude  for  conversation. 

Lucy  agreed  with  Jack  that  it  was  better 
to  do  violence  to  the  alleged  honeymoon,  and 
go  to  the  "swarry,"  while  she  repaired  the 
ravages  of  sightseeing  at  home. 

Jack  came  back  to  the  hotel  before  his  ap- 
pearance became  a  scandal  in  the  dawn,  with 
a  Pierrot  concealed  in  the  top  of  his  hat. 

"It  was  given  me,"  he  grinned,  "by  a 
young  lady  they  called  a  grisette.  She  had 
yellow  hair,  yellow  skin,  and  red  cheeks — all 
yellow  with  splashes  of  red  like  a  tomato 
omelet.  So  I  called  her  'Ome  lette.'  She 
fed  me  my  ice,  and  drank  my  punch.  So 
you  see,  my  dear,  that  although  a  stranger, 
I  did  not  lack  for  attention.  Guy  is  coming 
to  see  you  this  afternoon." 

Guy  did  appear  in  the  afternoon,  and  be- 
fore he  left  was  righteously  indignant  that 
Jack  should  have  left  his  young  wife  alone 
the  evening  before.  He  offered  to  squire 
her  himself  the  rest  of  their  stay  in  Paris. 
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And  in  fact  did  so,  going  industriously  to  see 
churches  and  pictures,  which  it  is  suspected 
he  had  not  yet  visited  himself.  This  he  did 
not  admit,  having  labored  over  the  guide 
book  the  night  before  in  getting  himself  up 
in  the  itinerary  he  had  marked  out  for  the 
day.  Many  scraps  of  misinformation  he 
doubtless  presented  to  young  Mrs,  Racer, 
but  of  this  she  was  none  the  wiser.  Indeed, 
affidavits  of  their  accuracy  would  have  been 
relatively  unimportant  compared  to  the 
actual  results  achieved. 

In  a  confidential  mood  Guy  confessed  he 
was  about  tired  of  loafing,  and  thought  he 
would  like  to  take  advantage  of  their  com- 
pany home.  In  this  manner  he  was  con- 
veyed back  to  Sparta,  and  not  until  gossip 
informed  him  did  he  know  that  he  had  been 
sent  for  and  fetched. 

"I  was  easy.  I  just  ran  out  to  meet  you," 
he  commented  this  afternoon,  for  these  for- 
eign reminiscences  had  not  grown  stale  in 
a  couple  of  months. 

'You  ought  to  have  seen  Omelette  mak- 
ing up  to  Jack  She  was  one  of  those  Stras- 
burg  half-breeds,  and  thought  she  had  a  new 
'schatz,'  all  right." 

Guy  was  seated  clasping  his  knees  on  the 
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porch,  while  bracing  his  back  against  one  of 
those  .  big  pillars  that  had  represented 
grandeur  to  the  youthful  Jack  Racer.  Lucy 
found  support  against  its  fellow  with  slip- 
pered feet  on  the  step. 

''A  Frenchy  had  her  by  rights — he 
brought  her  there,  you  understand.  Frenchy 
stuck  to  her  like  a  tick  when  he  saw  how  she 
was  veering.  Jack  was  seated  on  the  other 
side;  and  built  up  a  fetching  business  with 
such  words  as  'coeur,'  'chere/  and  'belle.' 
When  he  ran  out  of  words  he  took  her  hand- 
kerchief reekin'  with  smell  and  pressed  it 
to  his  heart.  When  Frenchy  would  cut  in 
with  a  lot  of  gabble  Jack  would  say,  'The 
other  fellow's  a  lap  ahead.  What's  the 
French  for  "ice"  and  "cruel?"'  Bally 
would  toss  him  a  few  words,  then  he'd 
start  in  on  a  new  tack.  He  had  Frenchy 
wild.  It  was  better  fun  than  a  barrel  of 
monkeys.  D'ye  know  I  thought  Jack  was 
all  in  it,  and  here  he  was  only  lassoing 


me.' 


How  much  of  this  was  new  to  Lucy  no 
one  might  say.  Neither  she  nor  Jack  were 
expansive  over  their  individual  affairs. 
Their  mutual  affection  was  somewhat  inde- 
pendent of  speech.  But,  as  everyone  else, 
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she  was  interested  in  whatever  pertained  to 
her  husband. 

"It  would  be  nice  to  sit  on  a  boulevard  and 
have  a  cup  of  coffee  once  more.  Now, 
wouldn't  it  ?"  he  sighed. 

"Are  there  no  consolations  in  Sparta?"  she 
asked. 

"There's  a  girl  visiting  Sparta.  But  she 
wouldn't  look  at  the  likes  of  me." 

"Why  not,  pray?" 

"She's  too  cultivated.     She  reads  all  the 


magazines." 


"Depend  upon  it,  that's  because  she  hasn't 
got  a  sweetheart,"  said  Mrs.  Racer,  with 
conviction. 

Passers-by  saw  two  young  creatures  flit- 
ting to  and  fro  on  the  porch.  They  had  de- 
termined to  have  an  afternoon  tea  as  a  high 
celebration. 

"Don't  hold  the  teapot  so  high,  Guy. 
There  goes  Mrs.  Bergen.  If  she  knew  what 
we  were  doing  she'd  never  forgive  me." 

"They  were  not  apt  to  be  disturbed  by 
visitors.  Not  being  Pekin  bred,  and  gen- 
erally engaged  with  her  domestic  duties,  she 
had  not  drifted  into  kitchen  intimacies  as 
they  were  practiced  at  her  uncle  Campbell's. 
Nor  had  her  position  as  Jack  Racer's  wife 
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brought  her  nearer  to  the  general  public. 
Curiosity  was  none  the  less  alive.  The  num- 
ber of  dishes  black  Mary  washed  every  meal, 
and  "only  two  at  table,"  and  the  wonders 
of  the  bathroom  engaged  public  atten- 
tion. But  they  were  less  likely  to  be  con- 
founded by  the  spectacle  of  two  young  peo- 
ple drinking  tea  in  the  afternoon  and  black 
Mary  handing  out  toast  and  jelly,  since  it 
was  known  that  this  was  only  done  in  novels, 
and  a  ridiculous  proceeding  in  a  country 
whose  inhabitants  dined  at  twelve  and 
supped  at  six. 

At  last  Judge  Escott  and  his  son  turned 
their  faces  toward  Sparta,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jack  Racer  started  for  their  own  home. 

"Jack,  Aunt  Kiz's  face  makes  me  ache." 

"Sweetheart,  I  am  now  camping  on  Mrs. 
Wally's  trail,  and  I  won't  let  up  until  it  goes 
through  Campbell's  kitchen." 

"Well,  be  sure  and  keep  it  first  out  of  the 
parlor.  I  saw  Mrs.  Wally  there  once  in  her 
best  bonnet,  trying  to  make  conversation 
after  a  neighborhood  quarrel.  Aunt  Kiz 
was  so  insulted  I  thought  she'd  chase  her 
out  with  the  broom.  If  she  would  only 
come  in  as  usual  and  borrow  something — " 

"All  would  be  forgiven." 
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"You're  laughing,  Jack.  I'm  serious. 
It  would  show  genuine  repentance.  Aunt 
Kiz  always  melts  before  a  sudden  need  for 
sour  milk  or  soap." 

"Far  from  me  to  laugh  at  any  human 
need.  We  must  establish  modus  vivendi  of 
some  sort,  if  it  takes  a  whole  cow  or  the 
contents  of  the  lye  kettle." 

"I  know  what  you  mean  by  modus  vivendi, 
although  you  thought  I  didn't.  Yes,  I  saw 
it  out  of  the  corner  of  your  eye." 

"Now,  really—" 

"Hush.  Aunt  Kiz  can't  live,  Jack,  with- 
out the  good  will  of  her  neighbors.  It  will 
eat  right  into  her  soul,  although  she  may 
pretend  she  don't  care." 

"We  could  give  her  a  love  feast  and  ask 
them  all  to  our  shanty,  but  they'd  think  I 
was  logrolling." 

"No  sort  of  good  times  would  do  it,  Jack. 
If  they  were  in  trouble — if  calamity  came — " 

Then  both  seemed  engulfed  in  some  wave 
of  reminiscence,  and  they  went  down  the 
street  without  speech,  clinging  to  one 
another's  hands  under  the  silent  stars. 
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Chapter  V 

MR.  WILL  TRIPLOW  sat  at  the 
window  of  his  jewelry  store 
mending  an  earring.  His  win- 
dow gave  on  the  main  street,  and  being 
raised  he  could  exchange  greetings  with  the 
passers-by.  The  table  on  which  the  tools  lay 
was  neatly  arranged,  and  a  bouquet  of  flow- 
ers stood  just  out  of  reach  of  his  elbow,  but 
plainly  visible  from  without,  gave  a  refined 
aspect  to  the  work  table,  as  did  the  tidy  neatly 
tied  with  blue  ribbon  on  the  back  of  his  chair. 
His  work  itself  was  a  dainty  sort,  and  Will 
felt  his  lines  were  cast  in  pleasant  places. 
Having  a  nice  tenor  voice,  when  alone  he 
was  apt  to  sing. 

He  was  singing,  indeed,  when  a  pleasant 
alto  set  up  a  harmony.  He  looked  up. 

"Miss  Anna.  Why,  I'm  astonished,  I 
declare." 

'Yes,  I'm  all  here,  and  five  pounds  more. 


That  belongs  to  Potsdam. 


"How    did    you    leave    Potsdam,    Miss 
Anna  ?" 

"With  joy,  on  the  ten  train.     As  for  Pots- 
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dam,  it  was  as  well  as  could  be  expected 
under  the  circumstances.  But  what's  the 
news  here  ?" 

"Jack—" 

"Now  don't  tell  me  Jack  and  Lucy  are 
home.  Everybody's  told  me  that.  Besides, 
the  folks  wrote." 

'Jack  went  by  this  morning-  It  seemed 
Mr.  Triplow  could  not  get  farther  until 
clearer  recognition  was  given  of  Jack's 
return. 

'You're  hopeless,  Will.  You  see,  I've  got 
to  catch  up  with  the  town  before  I  make  any 
more  breaks.  I  asked  Saidie  Jones  where 
her  husband  was.  It  seems  that's  what 
she  wants  to  know  herself.  Let's  go 
down  to  Sam  Limecoolly's.  The  washing 
and  ironing  is  over ;  everybody  will  be 
out." 

"I  will  if  you'll  wait  until  I  finish  little 
Emma  Hone's  earring.  Come  in  and  look  at 
the  stock.  I  got  some  lovely  things  last 
week.  Those  breastpins  they  tell  me  are 
the  latest  thing." 

"Mother !  mother !"  he  called  through  the 
back  door.  "Will  you  look  after  the  store 
for  a  while?'  And  the  two  went  out,  leav- 
ing the  door  open,  confident  in  the  lion- 
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esty  of  Pekin,  but  with  due  attention  to 
customers. 

Sam  Limecoolly's  store  was  the  clearing 
house  for  the  gossip  of  the  town.  Nobody 
could  have  been  more  indifferent  to  the 
gossip  than  the  big,  good-natured  proprie- 
tor whose  soul  was  centered  in  a  small  wife 
and  a  strapping  boy  or  two.  The  women 
were  as  much  at  ease  lounging  about  as  the 
men.  But  by  some  umvritten  law  of  eti- 
quette, although  they  might  lean  on  the 
counters,  they  never  sat  down  on  the  kegs 
and  boxes  as  did  the  men,  nor  even  on  a 
casual  chair.  To  have  done  so  wrould  have 
seemed  unwomanly,  and  certainly  caused 
remark.  Xo  one  ever  exercised  more  free- 
dom of  action  than  Anna  Ross.  In  many 
ways  pleased  to  give  Pekin  what  Will  Trip- 
low  called  subject  matter,  she  never  sat  down 
at  Limecoolly's,  and  now,  after  walking 
about  familiarly  looking  at  the  new  goods, 
she  backed  up  against  the  counter,  leaning 
on  both  elbows,  a  position  she  had  long  since 
found  most  conducive  to  ease  in  long  ses- 
sions at  the  store. 

Toward  dinner  time  the  housewives 
hastened  home,  and  the  farmers  were  getting 
out  the  last  of  their  bundles. 
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"Gangway !"  There  was  a  cheerful  shout 
from  without. 

"Jack  !"  There  was  a  cheerful  shout  from 
within. 

"Jack !"  A  terror-stricken  scream  from 
behind. 

It  was  Billy,  red  and  breathless. 

"Jim  Tolliver's  medder's  afire  !"  He  had 
strength  to  say  no  more,  nor  would  any- 
one have  listened. 

Every  community  has  its  cry  of  terror. 
In  this  country  it  was  prairie  fire.  The  rail- 
way brought  destruction  to  crops,  even  as  it 
carried  them  to  market.  The  contest  be- 
tween the  isolated  farmer  and  the  devas- 
tating flames  is  so  unequal  that  it  appeals 
to  the  imagination  as  do  only  the  greatest 
calamities.  Nobody  could  foretell  where 
the  ravages  might  end,  what  loss  of  stock, 
home,  and  life  it  might  involve. 

Anna  and  Will  ran  after  Jack  and  leaped 
into  his  runabout.  Men  ran  out  from  the 
sidewalk  as  they  flew  and  scrambled  in. 
Farmers  left  their  horses'  noses  in  feeding 
bags  and  started  for  the  fire,  gathering  loads 
of  men  and  boys  as  they  ran.  Scarcely  a  mile 
away  could  be  seen  the  yellow  flames  leaping 
among  the  grass  like  so  many  demons  at  play. 
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"By  George,  you  can  almost  hear  them 
laugh.  Look  at  that  fellow  playing  leap- 
frog." Jack  gave  Fancy  another  flick  with 
his  whip.  A  tongue  of  flame  shot  up,  bent 
forward,  and  cleared  a  belt  of  grass,  then 
turned  and  licked  it  bare. 

"We  can't  save  the  grass,  but  we  may  save 
the  fruit  and  barn,"  cried  a  farmer,  as  Fancy 
cut  in  among  the  wheels,  for  the  narrow  road 
was  now  crowded. 

Mrs.  Wally  saw  the  curling  smoke  from 
her  window  and,  shoving  a  pan  of  corn- 
bread  under  the  stove,  ran  to  Campbell's 
kitchen. 

"Keziah,  Tolliver's  medder's  afire."  Aunt 
Kiz  jerked  down  a  sunbonnet,  and  the  two 
women  started,  climbing  intervening  fences, 
cutting  across  lots,  \vhere  they  were  joined 
by  other  women  driving  back  their  children 
as  they  ran,  until  they  reached  the  main  road. 
Here  they  clung  to  the  tailboards  of  wagons 
and  were  boosted  and  hauled  in  by  the  men 
inside. 

Fancy  soon  drew  out  ahead.  Jack  tied 
her  up  at  a  safe  distance,  and  they  ran 
through  the  field  to  the  burning  meadow, 
where  the  flames  were  marching  by  leaps 
toward  the  fences  and  barn  against  the  fran- 
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tic  efforts  of  Tolliver  and  his  wife,  now 
joined  by  the  section  men  from  the  railroad 
who  attacked  the  lower  end. 

Mrs.  Tolliver,  with  blackened  facef 
streaming  hair,  her  parched  tongue  hanging 
out,  had  a  broom,  beating  back  the  flames. 
But  it  had  gradually  burnt  away,  and  the 
poor  woman  still  flung  out  the  empty  stick 
uttering  wild  cries.  A  tongue  of  flame 
licked  her  torn  sleeve,  but  she  did  not  heed. 
Jack  and  Will  caught  her  and  tore  away  the 
rag.  There  was  no  recognition  in  her  eye 
as  she  broke  away  from  them  and  rushed  at 
the  flames. 

"She  is  crazy.  Here,  Anna,"  and  they 
carried  her,  struggling,  away  out  of  danger, 
where  Anna  and  some  of  the  women  held  her 
until  she  fell  unconscious  in  their  arms. 

The  crowd  had  now  reached  the  place. 
The  men  unhitched  their  horses  and  put 
them  to  the  plows  the  neighboring  farmers 
had  brought  to  plow  waste  places  around 
the  burning  tract.  Others  took  spades,  hoes, 
pickaxes  to  clear  away  the  grass  that  the  fire 
might  have  nothing  to  feed  upon  between 
the  buildings  and  the  meadow.  Others  tore 
down  fences,  and  boys  and  women  armed 
with  brush  joined  the  beaters.  Nothing 
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could  save  the  grass,  but  the  combined 
forces  managed  to  confine  the  fire  to  the  area 
of  the  meadow,  where  it  jumped  and 
whirled  and  turned  and  doubled — a  mael- 
strom of  fire  in  which  every  growing  thing 
went  down ;  and  the  neighboring  trees  and 
their  fruit  withered  and  blackened  in  the 
heat.  Occasionally  the  light  breeze  bore  a 
burning  stock  aloft,  but  watchful  eyes  fol- 
lowed it  and  beat  it  out.  But  not  all,  alas. 
Mrs.  Wally  and  Aunt  Kiz  in  the  wild 

j 

scurry  through  the  fields  took  the  path  in 
front  of  the  house.  Through  the  window 
came  a  faint  ripple  of  smoke. 

"The  curtain's  afire !" 

Aunt  Kiz  ran  to  the  window  to  tear  it 
down. 

"My  God !" 

In  the  center  of  the  room  was  a  tiny  girl 
running  blindly  to  and  fro,  trying  to  pick 
away  the  flames  that  curled  about  her  with 
her  little  fingers. 

How  they  got  in  neither  of  the  women 
could  ever  tell.  They  dragged  the  clothes 
from  the  bed  and  smothered  the  fire.  Lay- 
ing the  child  on  the  bed,  Aunt  Kiz  tore  the 
plastering  from  the  wall  with  her  burnt  fin- 
gers, unconscious  of  pain,  and  Mrs.  Wally 
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brought  the  water.  Together  they  made  a 
bath  of  lime  and  water  and  laid  the  moan- 
ing little  creature  in  it.  They  had  acted 
without  speech,  as  women  accustomed  to 
emergencies. 

"Mis'  Wally,  go  tell  Jack  to  take  Fancy 
and  bring  the  doctor." 

The  terror  of  the  fire  disappeared  before 
this  new  horror.  A  couple  of  women 
brought  in  the  father,  torn,  blackened, 
burned. 

"Fanny's  lost  her  mind.  God's  merciful 
to  her."  He  dropped  down  in  a  chair  and 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

The  crazed  mother  was  still  unconscious. 
The  men  carried  her  in,  and  they  shut  her 
with  watchers  in  the  next  room. 

"I  cayn't  do  no  good  hyur."  Poor  Tolli- 
ver  tottered  to  his  feet. 

"Never  mind,  Tolliver,  the  fire's  under." 

"I'll  go  look  after  the  stock." 

"He's  better  doin'  somethin',"  one  of  the 
women  suggested. 

He  stumbled  over  the  tailboard  of  the 
door. 

"Fanny  put  it  up  to  keep  her  safe  from 
harm.  I  heard  her  laffin'  at  the  fire  clear  to 
the  medder.  She  won't  laff  any  more." 
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Before  the  doctor  came  the  little  one's 
pains  were  over.  Hands  rough  and  scarred 
but  kind  and  tender  laid  her  in  her  cradle  for 
the  last  time. 

Ah,  Pekin,  though  we  laugh  and  will 
laugh  at  thy  frailties — pardon,  pardon. 

The  kitchen  fires  had  gone  out  in  all  the 
stoves.  Vainly  had  the  hotel  dinner  bell 
clanged.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  before 
the  tide  turned  homeward,  begrimed  and 
weary.  Relays  of  men  kept  guard  over  the 
decaying  embers,  and  women  took  charge  of 
the  desolated  home. 

The  next  morning  Lucy  came  out,  bring- 
ing a  roll  of  soft,  fine  baby  clothes,  which 
she  cut  and  made  over  for  the  poor  little 
body,  and  Jack  took  charge  of  the  last 
ministrations. 

"Draw  on  me  for  what  you  want,  Jack. 
Poor  Tolliver  never  was  very  forehanded," 
his  uncle  said. 

Jack  shook  his  head.  Pekin  saw  what 
\vas  in  their  hearts,  and  stood  back  rever- 
ently, leaving  the  two  to  their  sad,  self- 
appointed  task. 

The  inquest  wTas  over,  the  last  rites 
said,  and  the  little  coffin  lowered.  Home- 
ward from  the  graveyard  Jack  pointed  out 
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to  his  wife  Aunt  Kiz  and  Mrs.  Wally,  both 
with  bandaged  hands.  They  had  walked 
out  together  in  the  solemn  procession  of 
followers,  after  the  manner  of  little  towns. 
Now  they  were  in  the  center  of  a  group  of 
women  sheltering  them  with  parasols. 

''Poor  Tollivers  misfortunes  have  done 
it." 

"I  know.  Your  modus  vivendi  need 
trouble  you  no  longer." 

They  drove  on  in  silence. 

"I  feel  like  a  babe  in  the  wood,  Lucy ; 
a  babe  in  this  thick,  woody  world. 
Whoa,  Fancy.  Let  me  help  you  out,  little 
sister." 

In  time  the  railroad  adjuster  appeared  to 
investigate  the  fire,  and  estimate  the  dam- 
ages, in  order  to  make  the  report  on  which 
compensation  was  to  be  based.  His  appear- 
ance, his  well-fed  body,  fine  complexion,  hair 
neatly  parted  in  the  middle,  his  prompt, 
businesslike  manner,  and  his  insistence  on 
thick  broiled  steaks  at  the  hotel  gave  new 
and  wider  importance  to  the  calamity  of  poor 
Tolliver,  which  previously  had  been  but  a 
local  matter.  The  general  verdict  was  that 
he  was  "a  slick  feller."  Otherwise  public 
opinion  was  divided. 
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To  the  rural  mind  the  expectation  of  get- 
ting the  better  of  the  "road"  represented  the 
most  futile  of  vain  hopes.  "Jack  Racer  '11 
have  to  git  up  earlier  than  he  does  if  he  ex- 
pects to  git  ahead  of  this  feller,"  was  one 
opinion.  There  were  a  few  others  who  be- 
lieved that  Jack  would  make  of  him  "jus' 
one  mouthful."  Pekin  could  pay  no  higher 
compliment,  for  Jack  Racer  was  to  look  after 
poor  Tolliver's  affairs. 

Together  the  two  went  over  the  prem- 
ises. 

"About  nineteen  acres,  meadow — 

"Twenty-three,  I  think  you'll  find  it." 

"Fencing-  He  swept  his  eye  about 
him — "so  much,  so  much,"  making  notes 
with  professional  ease. 

"I  think  we  can  settle  this  easily,"  the 
adjuster  continued.  "It  would  be  scarcely 
worth  our  while  to  contest  responsibility 
over  so  trifling  a  matter." 

"Well,  scarcely." 

"If  you  believe  me,  we  count  on  paying 
old  Peter  Sawyer,  down  the  road  here,  the 
price  of  his  hay  every  other  season.  The 
off  years  he  generally  manages  to  ring  in 
the  price  of  a  cow  or  a  few  sheep/' 

"Makes  you  a  source  of  income  ?" 
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"That's  about  it." 

They  had  been  wandering  about  the  fields 
and  now  approached  the  house. 

"Barns  and  house  untouched.  Fruit 
damaged  somewhat." 

At  the  window  stood  a  woman  holding  a 
pillow  in  her  arms,  and  pointing  a  finger 
toward  them. 

"Rats  in  her  garret?" 

"It's  Tolliver's  wife ;  little  girl  was 
burned,  you  know." 

"Sure,  I  did  hear  that.     No  stock  lost?" 

"No.     Jump  in  and  I'll  unhitch." 

Mr.  Belknap  put  his  notes  in  his  pocket. 

"I  think  a  hundred  and  fifty  will  put  Tol- 
liver  all  right,"  he  said,  with  the  air  of  a 
man  convinced  of  his  generosity. 

"That  isn't  our  estimate."  Jack  gave 
Fancy  a  light  flick. 

"No?  Well,  say  two  hundred.  That's 
liberal.  We  like  to  jolly  the  farmers 
along." 

"Tolliver's  a  fair  case  for  jollying.  You 
saw  his  wife  at  the  window  ?" 

"Ugh !" 

"He'll  have  to  have  a  keeper,  or  send  her 
to  the  asylum." 

"You'll  be  bringing  a  suit  for  constructive 
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damages  against  us,  Racer.     You  people  are 
so  ingenious." 

"I've  been  waiting  until  you  came  around 
to  the  child's  death." 
'You're  not  serious." 

"O,  yes,"  said  Jack,  languidly. 

"Now,  Racer,  we're  getting  out  into  the 
wide,  wide  sea.  If  it  was  a  colt  or  a  calf 
we'd  know  where  we  are  at.  But  a  three- 
year-old  girl  who's  likely  enough  to  die  of 
whooping  cough  or  measles,  or  fall  into  the 
cistern.  Cut  it  out,  Racer." 

"By  God,  I  won't !" 

"You'll  have  to  bring  suit,  then.  We 
don't  have  to  pay  lawyers,  you  know.  We 
keep  them  on  tap." 

:<We  don't,  either,"  Jack  answered,  with 
a  faint  smile  of  reminiscence.  "But,  Belk- 
nap,  we  needn't  discuss  this  matter  further. 
You  are  doubtless  a  decent  man,  husband, 
and  father,  for  all  I  know.  But  in  your 
corporate  capacity  you  are  not  a  man.  You 
are  a  thing.  Go  make  your  report,  and  be 
damned  to  you." 
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Chapter  VI 

THERE  was  no  more  widely  dis- 
cussed item  in  the  "Weekly  Peko- 
nian"  than  that  which  announced 
that  Jack  Racer  would  be  a  candidate  for 
the  nomination  of  State  senator  subject  to 
the  decision  of  the  approaching  convention. 
It  had  unusual  distinction  in  the  subsequent 
statement  that  this  was  at  the  earnest  solic- 
itation of  a  group  of  the  most  distinguished 
citizens  in  the  county,  whose  names  were 
signed,  Judge  Escott's  being  at  the  head. 

Jack's  affairs  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
his  uncle  and  the  Judge,  he  being  occupied 
with  the  case  of  poor  Jim  Tolliver.  These 
two  had  not  been  idle.  The  weight  of  influ- 
ence they  had  got  together  caused  a  sickly 
feeling  to  pervade  John  MonacaFs  lank 
frame.  But  this  he  promptly  kicked  off  from 
his  boot  toe.  The  older  men  had  argued  that 
it  was  well  to  make  John  dizzy  from  the  out- 
set. This  was  not  in  accord  with  Jack's 
ideas.  It  would  be  better  to  induce  John  to 
climb  out  of  the  band  wagon  of  his  own 
motion.  But  it  was  necessary  to  make 
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some  concessions  to  the  veterans,  so  he  kept 
his  views  to  himself. 

He  knew,  however,  that  the  rank  and  file 
were  just  as  likely  to  stiffen  at  the  presence 
of  this  solid  front  of  respectability  as  to  fall 
in  line.  The  native  of  the  middle  West  still 
retains  much  of  that  old  virile  force  of  the 
individual  in  politics,  machines  being  still 
clumsy  and  difficult  in  the  rural  parts. 

For  Jack  Racer  to  be  consorting  with  pub- 
licans and  sinners  was  no  new  thing  in 
Pekin.  It  had  been  frequently  predicted 
that  his  lapse  into  the  innocuous  circles  of 
the  matrimonially  allied  would  be  tempo- 
rary ;  that  the  drummers  and  drovers  of 
Sparta,  the  Little  Gem  and  Dewdrop  Inn 
would  know  him  once  more ;  that  Fancy's 
fast  flying  feet  would  be  heard  at  all  hours  of 
the  night  over  the  prairie  roads. 

When  Jack  and  Jake  Durstine  were  seen 
coming  out  of  the  Little  Gem,  it  was  at  once 
assumed  that  Jack  was  going  to  the  Legis- 
lature to  get  the  tax  taken  off  of  "licker." 
Jake  Durstine  had  been  known  to  do  a  little 
illicit  distilling  in  the  way  of  applejack  him- 
self. The  recent  events  at  the  Campbell's 
had  tacitly  become  a  subject  not  to  be  dis- 
cussed. But  Jack's  part  now  called  by 
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many  "shenanigan,"  while  the  more  modern 
ejaculated  "rats"  helped  this  view. 

On  the  contrary,  at  Rome  City,  which  was 
a  "dry  town,"  some  anxiety  was  felt  lest 
Jack's  zeal  for  public  improvements,  schools, 
and  matters  of  that  sort,  would  raise  taxes. 
Jack  sat  into  the  night  with  the  farmers  and 
other  poor  hard-worked  citizens  wrestling 
with  this  suspicion.  It  was  enterprises  of 
this  sort  that  as  often  as  not  gave  report  to 
the  mysterious  errands  indicated  by  Fancy's 
nimble  feet  echoing  after  midnight  over  the 
hard  summer  roads. 

If  Jack  heard  these  rumors  he  gave  no 
heed.  He  was,  so  to  say,  merely  marking 
time.  Sparta  being  the  county  seat  \vas 
more  formidable.  A  county  seat  is  a  nest  of 
office  holders,  and  office  holding  breeds  can- 
didates as  cheese  breeds  maggots.  John 
Monacal,  as  we  know,  had  been  sheriff  two 
terms  and  now  wished  to  retire  on  the  Sen- 
ate. He  had  been  approached  in  the  usual 
manner  by  emissaries  of  Squire  George  and 
Judge  Escott,  and  had  undergone  that  last 
turn  of  the  screw,  "the  good  of  the  party." 
This  demanded  union  on  one  candidate. 
His  undoubted  merits  as  sheriff  counted  for 
nothing  in  the  other  three  counties  that  made 
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up  the  senatorial  district,  all  having  worthy 
and  ambitious  sheriffs  of  their  own,  but 
also  having  majorities  more  precarious,  and 
requiring  much  humoring  and  delicate 
handling. 

But  John  Monacal's  horizon  was  limited. 
When  he  was  out  of  the  sheriff's  office  he 
was  simply  out  of  a  job,  and  it  behooved  him 
to  get  another.  The  instinct  of  self-preser- 
vation does  not  march  easily  with  self-sacri- 
fice. John  was  disposed  to  claim  all  that 
had  been  promised  him  freely  when  "politic 
times,"  as  Jake  Durstine  called  them,  were 
distant. 

"I  heard  a  good  story  of  you,  John,"  said 
Jake  Durstine,  who  was  willing  enough  to 
damn  the  sins  he  had  no  mind  to,  and  exalt 
the  sheriff  in  what  he  considered  his  proper 
place.  "It  went  this  way:  when  you  was 
to  Potsdam  to  arrest  that  big  cattle  dealer 
on  account  of  that  hoss  deal,  he  said  he'd  put 
a  thousand  dollars  in  the  bank  for  you  if 
you'd  let  him  go  out  of  town  alone.  He  not 
meanin'  to  run  away,  but  didn't  like  the 
looks  of  bein'  took  out  of  town  by  the  sheriff. 
An'  you  said,  'rich  an'  poor  alike.  Gunnel, 
I'm  a  poor  man,  an'  Ian'  down  our  way  ain't 
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wtith  more'n  ten  dollars  an  acre,  but  we're 
not  for  sale.' 

"That's  right.     Now  who  tol'  you  that  ?" 

"I  heerd  Jack  Racer  tellin'  it  down  to  the 
Billiard  Parlor.  He  said  that  the  county 
had  a  right  to  be  proud  of  you.  That  in 
the  last  ratin'  you  stood  nex'  the  top." 

"Then  what's  he  up  agin  me  for?" 

"Jack  ?  Why,  he  ain't.  He  said  with  the 
grip  you  had  crime  was  gittin'  to  be  a  terror, 
an'  if  he  had  it  his  way  he'd  make  it  a  life 
cinch." 

"Talk's  easy.  Public  sentiment's  agin 
three  terms." 

"Well,  it  ain't  against  two  terms  after 
you've  been  spelled  a  term." 

"I'll  spell  myself  a  term  in  the  Senate." 

'The  vSenate  would  spile  a  sheriff.  After 
wearin'  a  long  tail  coat  every  day  an'  puttin' 
on  clean  collars  every  mornin'  what  sort  of 
a  sheriff  'd  you  be?  If  a  man  'd  break  jail, 
you'd  have  to  bresh  your  hair  before  you'd 
chase  him." 

'Who  put  you  up  to  sich  nonsense.  I  see 
you  and  Jack  Racer  collogin'." 

"I  ain't  followin'  Jack's  methods.  This 
is  my  own  spin.  Good  habits,  as  they  call 
'em,  are  jus'  as  hard  to  break  as  bad  habits," 
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continued  Jake,  with  the  air  of  a  connoisseur, 
and  as  if  without  interruption.  "My  folks 
bought  me  a  chany  dish  they  call  a  cuspidor. 
To  obleege  them  I  used  it — grate's  good 
enough  for  me.  Well,  we  was  down  to 
Sawyer's  one  night  and  I  got  to  argufyin' 
with  old  Pete  Wemple,  he's  a  missionary 
Baptist,  on  the  "Two  Hundred  and  Ten 
Nuts  to  Crack" — Elder  Jones's  paper  book, 
you  know — an'  without  thinkin'  I  took  a 
pitcher  of  cider  they'd  sot  out,  put  it  on  the 
floor,  an'  aimed  purty.  'Served  you  right/ 
I  said  to  maw,  who  was  in  an  awful  buzz. 
You  see,  I'd  got  used  to  the  blame  thing. 
'Served  ye  right  for  gittin'  me  into  sich 
habits.  I  won't  have  no  more  of  them/ 

Jake  was  not  much  of  a  talker,  but  he 
seemed  pleased  with  his  fluency,  and  went 
on  in  a  ruminating  sort  of  fashion  after 
fortifying  himself  anew  with  a  bit  of  to- 
bacco he  called  a  "chaw,"  that  he  had  pulled 
off  from  a  section  known  as  a  "plug." 

'There's  Guy  Escott,  he's  a  nice  boy. 
But  he's  got  into  a  tumble  habit  of  sayin' 
'beg  pawdon/  I  says  to  him,  'Guy,  you  ain't 
done  us  no  harm,  but  if  you'll  say  plain 
''What"  when  I'm  gassin',  an'  not  jog  my 
nerves  so.  I'll  forgive  you/  'Beg  pawdon/ 
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he  says,  an'  I  showed  him  my  boot  toe.  Jus' 
a  fool  habit,  ye  see." 

John  Monacal  was  gazing  vacantly  down 
the  street  during  this  discourse. 

'There's  Jack  and  Guy  now." 

The  two  taut,  trim  figures,  with  their 
swinging  stride  up  the  street,  seemed  to 
have  new  meaning  to  the  big,  clumsy  sheriff. 
Of  appearances,  the  value  of  clothes,  he  had 
the  contempt  of  a  man  who  had  known  crim- 
inals both  shock  and  shaven.  But  there 
now  awakened  in  him  a  vague  perception  of 
the  remoter  interpretation  of  these  matters, 
of  their  mental  significance,  and  that  in  some 
degree  these  might  be  the  measure  of  a  man. 
Not  that  the  sheriff  formulated  all  this  to 
himself.  All  was  inchoate.  But  he  was 
conscious  of  a  new  outlook.  He  did  not  like 
it,  but  it  influenced  him. 

"I  was  talkin'  about  you,  Guy !"  Jake 
shouted. 

"Beg  pardon." 

"There  he  goes.  What'd  I  tell  you, 
Sheriff?  Habit." 

"What!  you  old  sinner.  What!"  Guy 
shouted,  with  a  laugh  of  recollection. 

Jack  passed  on  to  John's  side,  and  began 
without  preliminary. 
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'John,  between  us  we've  got  to  capture 
this  nomination  for  the  county.  I  don't  know 
what  your  folks  have  said  to  you,  but  I 
know  I  don't  dare  to  fail,  if  it  rests  with 


me.' 


"Ye  know,  Jack,  I  only  claim  my  prom- 


ises." 


"I  recognize  that,  and  I  haven't  ap- 
proached any  of  your  people.  So  far  as  I 
see,  it's  a  question  for  you  and  me.  The 
nomination  has  got  to  come  to  this  county. 
The  other  three  counties  are  each  solid  for 
their  own  man.  We  are  divided.  Yet  we 
have  to  wallop  them  in  convention.  I'm 
prepared  to  take  the  responsibility  on  my 
shoulders,  if  it  rest  with  me.  I've  nothing 
to  lose.  If  I  fail  I  couldn't  get  a  nomina- 
tion for  pound  master.  But  I  don't  want 
another  nomination.  I  want  this  one." 

Jack  and  the  sheriff  had  walked  on  until 
they  found  a  convenient  board  fence  and 
backed  up  against  it. 

"Now,  what's  your  case?"  Jack  turned 
with  an  air  of  decision  that  seemed  to  re- 
quire an  equally  decisive  answer. 

To  the  sheriff  it  seemed  unjust  that  he 
should  feel  too  big,  too  unwieldy,  that  his 
words  fairly  creaked  as  they  worked  their 
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way  through  his  mouth,  and  tumbled  hap- 
hazard off  his  lips.  He  knew  that  he  had 
been  of  greater  service  to  his  county,  that 
his  name  was  a  terror  to  evil  doers ;  that  he 
had  been  faithful  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties,  and  had  earned  the  confidence  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  Yet  somehow  all  this 
seemed  to  count  for  nothing  in  the  face  of 
this  stripling,  with  his  knowing  clothes,  his 
clear-cut  speech,  his  cocksure  manner  and 
apparent  understanding  with  himself.  It 
was  not  before  the  obvious  the  sheriff  was 
abashed.  He  would  have  despised  himself 
for  that.  But  these  were  the  symbols  of 
something.  Just  what  he  did  not  divine, 
but  he  felt  himself  shrinking  before  a  re- 
sponsibility that  heretofore  he  had  carried 
bravely  enough.  The  other  counties  now 
seemed  as  big  as  the  world ;  the  terror  of 
failure  were  as  the  thunderbolts  of  heaven. 
Was  he  prepared  to  undertake  this  responsi- 
bility or  meet  the  consequences?  He  knew 
down  to  his  unblacked  cowhide  boots  that  he 
was  not. 

"Why  couldn't  we  brace  'em  together, 
Jack?  You  throw  your  weight  for  me,  or, 
I  throw  my  weight  for  you,  as  the  fight 
seems  to  be  goinV 
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"Sheriff,  that's  the  sort  of  thing  that's  to 
be  done  beforehand.  There  must  be  no 
divided  responsibility.  There's  a  fight  on 
hand.  Whoever  takes  it  up  has  got  to  go 
in  stripped  to  the  buff.  Are  you  ready  to 
peel  ?" 

"No,  dog  gone  it." 

"Floored  by  a  phrase,  by  Zux,"  thought 
Jack. 

"Look  here,  Jack,  I'll  git  down  out  of  the 
band  wagon." 

"John,  here's  my  hand." 
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Chapter  VII 

THE  convention  was  over.  The  con- 
test was  brief  but  decisive.  Jack 
went  in  like  a  lamb  and  came  out 
like  a  lion,  carrying  with  him  the  nomina- 
tion. Nobody  knew  exactly  how  it  all  hap- 
pened. But  the  general  impression  re- 
mained that  the  new  candidate  was  "glossy ;" 
slid  in  between  Monroe's  hammer  and 
Jackson's  tongs.  It  was  a  presidential 
year.  This  means  not  only  the  whole  vote 
of  the  district,  but  complexities,  shoals, 
quicksands,  in  which  candidates  for  minor 
offices  were  apt  to  be  engulfed ;  the  im- 
portant thing  being  to  keep  a  clear  course  for 
the  greater  issues. 

The  general  plan  of  the  campaign  had 
come  from  the  National  headquarters,  but 
the  local  politicians  were  alert  in  looking 
after  the  particular  interests  of  the  county 
and  district.  So  important  a  nomination 
had  never  before  come  to  Pekin.  Even 
those  persons  who  "had  no  use  for  Jack 
Racer"  felt  the  stirrings  of  local  pride  at  the 
honor.  It  was  generally  supposed  that  this 
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would  give  Jack  Racer  that  occasion  to 
"spread  himself"  that  his  fellow  townspeo- 
ple always  felt  was  awaiting  him  and  would 
inevitably  arrive.  Public  expectation  felt 
justified  in  believing  that  something  was 
now  going  to  happen. 

The  local  committee  seemed  to  share  these 
expectations.  Even  Squire  George  came  to 
think  that  this  new  and  unexplained  ambi- 
tion to  become  a  State  official  possibly  inti- 
mated a  desire  to  shine  before  his  fellow- 
men.  He  was  accordingly  ready  to  aid  in 
preparing  a  program  which  should  include 
as  many  fireworks  as  his  nephew  desired 
to  let  off.  At  the  same  time  he  took  occa- 
sion to  say: 

'Jack,  we've  about  passed  the  personal 
part  of  the  matter.  You  were  pretty 
smooth.  Judge  Escott  says  it  was  good  as  a 
play  to  see  you  handle  those  Monroe  and 
Jackson  fellows." 

"The  trouble  with  those  fellows  was  they 
had  never  learned  that  circumstances  alter 


cases.' 


"Jack's  a  circumstance,"  called  Anna,  over 
her  shoulders  from  the  table  where  she  was 
folding  campaign  documents.  They  were 
in  the  committee  rooms  over  Sam  Lime- 
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coolly's  store,  and  Jack  was  seated  on  an 
express  package  of  campaign  speeches 
by  distinguished  oratorical  statesmen  that 
were  to  be  distributed  throughout  the  town- 
ship. 

"But  remember  we  are  no  longer  in  the 
hand  to  hand  part  of  the  business.  You 
can't  practice  convention  tactics  on  the  inde- 
pendent voter.  There's  too  many  of  him, 
and  time  is  short ;"  thus  continued  the  Squire. 
'You've  got  to  think  of  men  in  sections,  and 
touch  them  broadsides." 

"Jack,  have  you  written  your  oration  yet?" 
asked  Will  Triplow,  who  had  come  in  with 
some  members  of  the  Committee  and  looked 
at  Jack's  candidacy  from  the  most  dignified 
point  of  view. 

"No-o — not  yet,"  Jack  answered,  with 
characteristic  dislike  to  registering  himself, 
as  he  called  it. 

"Here  are  your  dates  made  up  from 
Bailey's,  Burn's,  and  Matteson's  lists,  ar- 
ranged for  as  little  wear  and  tear  as  we 
could  manage,"  said  Knowles,  a  veteran 
campaigner. 

'Thanks,  Jeems,  I'll  look  over  them." 

'You've  got  to  show  generally ;  but  at 
Potsdam,  Warsaw,  and  the  other  county 
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towns  there  will  be  big  rallies  with  a  great 
wind-up  at  Sparta.  Big  guns,  Senator  Fos- 
ter, and  at  least  one  of  the  New  York  fellers. 
Judge  Escott  has  put  you  down." 

"That  will  put  you  on  your  mettle,  Jack," 
exclaimed  Squire  George,  who  could  not 
conceal  his  pleasure. 

"That  will  give  you  your  chance  to  make 
your  reputation  as  an  orator,  Jack,"  Will 
commented,  almost  solemnly. 

"I  don't  intend  to  set  up  as  Demosthenes 
or  Cicero,  William  mine." 

This  was  received,  however,  with  that  in- 
credulity which  unexpected  modesty  in- 
spires, and  the  group  filed  out  with  their 
minds  turned  toward  keeping  the  date  for 
Sparta  intact  and  engaging  "rigs"  for  the 
day. 

Jack  sat  on  his  lowly  bundle  of  eloquence 
looking  down  at  a  couple  of  lean,  sallow 
hands  clasped  together.  At  the  sudden  si- 
lence he  raised  his  eyes. 

"Well,  youVe  all  had  your  say,  and  things 
seem  pretty  far  gone.  Still,  I'd  like  to  make 
a  suggestion  or  two." 

Squire  George  braced  himself  in  his  chair. 
A  suggestion  or  two  from  Jack  seemed 
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ominous.  "Coin'  to  kick  over  the  traces," 
he  thought. 

''I  can't  quite  feel  that  the  candidates  for 
President  are  waiting  anxiously  for  what 
I'm  going  to  do."  He  began  with  suspicious 
mildness.  "  The  general  issues  are  pretty 
safely  out  of  my  hands.  To  come  down  to 
the  particular  case  with  which  I  may  have 
something  to  do,  you'll  admit  that  my  own 
people  will  vote  for  me.  We  can  bank  on 
that." 

"If  you  were  Judas  Iscariot  they'd  do 
that,  Jack,"  cried  Anna. 

"But  that's  not  enough  this  year :  We've 
got  to  make  a  sure  thing  this  time."  He  got 
up  and,  pushing  aside  Anna's  envelope,  took 
a  seat  on  the  corner  of  the  table.  'We've 
got  to  break  the  ranks  on  the  other  side.  If 
I  go  about  making  red-hot  campaign 
speeches  I'm  done  for,  so  far  as  catching 
outside  votes  are  concerned.  But  the  candi- 
date from  this  county  has  got  to  win.  I 
don't  care  a  twopenny  damn  for  piping  in 
distinguished  company.  Ah  there,  Anna." 

"It's  all  right.  Jack.  You've  got  a  lot  of 
sense,  although  one  wouldn't  think  it,"  re- 
turned that  lady. 

"Well,  Jack,  you're  not  goin'  to  stop  with 
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a  harmless  cuss  word,  are  you?"  asked 
Knowles,  whose  carefully  prepared  program 
had  just  collapsed. 

"What's  your  idea,  Jack?"  inquired 
Squire  George,  with  as  much  calmness  as  he 
could  command. 

"Well,  I'd  thought-  There's  a  colony  of 
Germans  up  in  the  northern  part  of  the  dis- 
trict ;  they're  almost  solid  against  us.  I'd 
like  to  meander  around  up  there.  There's  a 
settlement  of  Peculiar  People  over  east 
that  I've  often  thought  I'd  like  to  visit." 

'Yes ;  this  is  a  suitable  time  to  get  up  on 
new  religions." 

Squire  George  felt  himself  getting  red  in 
the  face. 

'They  tell  you  their  religion  and  politics 
in  the  same  breath,  sir,  and  neither  is  ours." 

'You  are  taking  a  grave  responsibility  on 
yourself  if  you  cut  loose  from  the  prescribed 
methods." 

"It's  because  I  feel  the  responsibility  that 
I  do  it,  sir.  Believe  me." 

"Well,  do  as  you  please,"  the  Squire  swal- 
lowed his  chagrin.  "I  only  ask  one  thing. 
That  you'll  show  up  at  Sparta.  You  owe  us 
that,  Jack,"  in  that  tone  of  affectionate  inter- 
est Jack  knew  so  well. 
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"I  will,  sir.  I'll  even  make  a  few  remarks 
if  I'm  asked.  I  mean  to  diffuse  myself 
generally  in  an  innocuous  manner.  You  will 
see." 

"Jack,"  said  Anna,  after  the  Squire  and 
Knowles  had  gone  out,  evidently  to  com- 
mune with  one  another  on  the  situation  as  it 
was  developing;  "Jack,  why  can't  we  make 
up  a  party  and  go  with  you  electioneering? 
We  could  get  up  a  glee  club.  I  know  Lucy 
would  like  it." 

"Anna,  my  child,  you're  too  vivacious  to 
take  among  those  stolid  Germans.  As  for 
Lucy,  I'm  afraid  of  her." 

He  meant  to  go  alone  unless  Sam  Lime- 
coolly  would  leave  his  store.  And  alone  he 
went. 

Fancy  and  Jack  had  roamed  too  long 
together  over  the  level  prairie  roads  for  him 
to  feel  alone  with  only  his  mare  for  com- 
pany. Events  had  rather  crowded  for  the 
past  few  weeks.  He  wanted  to  take  stock 
of  himself.  Lucy's  presence  still  stirred  his 
emotion  too  deeply  for  clear  thinking.  He 
could  never  be  unconscious  of  her  presence. 
Just  now  he  did  not  want  to  consider 
whether  she  was  comfortable,  whether  she 
was  happy.  He  wanted  to  be  all  to  himself. 
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No  charm  of  arching  trees,  of  limpid  water 
courses,  of  pensive  forests,  or  prosperous 
farmhouses  beguiled  his  eyes.  The  prairie 
has  only  that  repose  which  comes  from  long 
reaches  of  vision.  But  aside  from  the  in- 
spiring sight  of  marshaled  ranks  of  fruit 
trees  laden  with  fruit,  man  has  despoiled  the 
landscape.  Barbed  wire  has  replaced  the 
picturesque  rail  fence.  Unpainted  farm- 
houses, unsightly  pigsties,  dirty  wagons, 
ungroomed  horses  indicated  a  country  of 
discouragement,  if  not  of  despair. 

But  Jack's  eyes  took  no  thought  of  these. 
His  vision  was  within,  and  Fancy  took  the 
road  for  herself. 

The  mare  swerved. 

"Hello,  Mister." 

The  lines  fell  slack.     Fancy  stopped. 

"Hello  yourself.  What  can  I  do  for 
you  ?" 

A  grizzled  farmer  on  a  load  of  apples  held 
the  road. 

"Can  you  give  me  a  light  from  that  see-gar 
of  yourn?  I'm  a  little  put  to  it  when  I'm 
away  from  the  coals.  I  cayn't  git  over 
b'lievin'  matches  is  onhealthy.  Ye  see 
I've  got  lung  trouble.  I'm  afeard  of  the 
sulphur." 
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Jack  drew  Fancy  alongside  and  handed 
over  his  cigar. 

"But  wait ;  let  me  give  you  a  cigar." 

The  farmer  watched  him  with  childish  in- 
terest take  one  from  his  cigar  case,  and  when 
he  accepted  it,  turned  it  curiously  in  his 
hand. 

"That's  han'some  of  you,  sir.  I  won't 
smoke  it.  I'll  take  it  home  to  my  boy  Jeff." 

"Those  are  nice  looking  apples.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  with  them  ?" 

"Sell  'em  for  what  I  can  git  for  them  in 
town.  An'  if  I  cayn't  sell  'em,  shovel  'em  in 
a  box  car  for  Limy." 

''Why  not  make  cider?" 

"I've  made  cider  until  I  cayn't  afford  to 
buy  any  more  bar'ls." 

"Don't  fetch  much  ?" 

"Much?  If  the  Lord  Almighty  sends 
us  another  good  crop  we'll  all  have  to  go 
to  the  poor  house.  Much  obleeged  to  you, 


sir.' 


Jack's  meditations  took  more  overt  form. 
Fancy  felt  the  grip  on  the  lines  and  let  out 
her  feet. 

'Til  be  elected  if  I  break  a  trace,"  he  said, 
between  his  teeth.  Then  he  laughed  until  a 
neighboring  barn  echoed. 
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"By  Zux,  I  forgot  to  get  the  old  man's 
vote." 

Notwithstanding  the  Squire's  assertion 
that  this  was  not  to  be  a  personal  campaign, 
it  was  a  personal  campaign  that  this  young 
man  had  elected  to  make.  This  was  not 
prompted  by  an  overpowering  belief  in  the 
personal  element  as  contributed  by  himself, 
but  a  desire  to  get  at  details  for  the  remoter 
end  he  had  in  view.  For  whatever  vague- 
ness there  might  be  in  the  public  mind  as 
to  his  motives  and  intentions  there  was  none 
in  his  own  mind.  Accordingly,  forsaking 
the  ways  of  the  candidates  at  large,  the  elec- 
tion and  his  personal  hopes  seemed  to  take  a 
secondary  place.  But  his  newly  acquired 
thirst  for  information  went  happily  along 
with  some  other  matters  contributing  to  the 
success  of  his  political  aspirations. 

The  young  man  who  stood  by  his  chair  at 
the  table  until  mother  was  seated  could  not 
fail  to  make  an  impression.  This  he  could 
not  observe  while  talking  about  crops  and 
the  market  with  father  and  the  boys.  The 
girls  were  carefully  escorted  over  to  the  dis- 
trict schoolhouse  where  the  meeting  was 
held.  Jack's  oratorical  methods  were  not 
electrifying.  It  was  a  campaign  of  in- 
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struction.  The  farmers  found  themselves 
no  longer  listening  to  the  well-worn  plati- 
tudes on  party  lines,  and  fervent  perorations, 
but  discussing  their  mutual  affairs,  the  well- 
being  of  the  district.  It  was  the  candidate 
that  in  these  hand-to-hand  groups -as  often 
had  to  be  instructed.  When  the  farmer 
sought  the  conjugal  couch  he  most  likely 
found  himself  relating  with  some  pleas- 
ure how  he  was  able  to  give  the  young 
man  "p'ints."  Somehow  each  man 
seemed  to  feel  that  he  had  a  public  pro- 
tege, whose  success  wras  now  a  personal 
matter. 

The  German  colony  was  a  hardworking, 
thrifty  set,  with  liberal  views  about  beer 
and  the  excise  laws.  If  the  American 
farmer  did  not  feel  himself  responsible  for 
the  attractiveness  of  the  landscape,  the  Ger- 
man was  even  less  exercised.  Anything 
more  despairingly  ugly  than  Dutchville,  as 
the  natives  called  it,  the  State  did  not 
contain. 

A  woman  stood  stolidly  in  the  door  of 
a  country  store  with  a  baby  in  her  arms. 

"Can  you  tell  me,  Madame,  where  are  all 
the  men  of  this  town?  Henry  Swabhouse, 
perhaps?" 
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"By  the  barn  raisin',  yander.  Jake 
Biehn's  farm." 

The  yellow  beams  shone  in  the  sunlight. 
Jack  raised  his  hat,  an  act  which  left  the 
woman  openmouthed  as  the  buggy  disap- 
peared.- There  is  a  nameless  grace  about  all 
men's  activities.  The  ax  and  pick  uplifted, 
the  descending  blow,  the  straining  of  mus- 
cles, and  the  sweet  scent  of  the  sunburned 
earth  uplifted  Jack's  spirits,  when  the  ugli- 
ness of  Dutchville  was  at  his  back. 

The  men  dropped  their  tools  as  he  jumped 
the  fence. 

"Is  Henry  Swabhouse  here?" 

One  of  the  men  wiped  his  hand  on  his 
trouser  leg  and  stepped  out.  Jack  took  his 
hand  and  pointed  to  a  scar  on  the  callous 
palm. 

"Do  you  know  me?" 

"Ach !  That  bad  little  Racer  boy  grown 
up." 

"It  was  your  own  fault,  Henry.  You 
said  you  were  going  to  feed  me  to  the 
thresher." 

'Ja,  I  know.     I  know." 

"And  I  cut  your  hand  with  my  knife. 
Self-defense.  Upon  my  word." 

;'Jiminy,  it  bleeds,"  Henry  said,  flinging 
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out  his  hand  as  if  to  throw  off  the  blood,  and 
taking  the  other  men  into  the  joke. 

"I  was  worse  scared  than  you,  Henry.  I 
slept  with  my  head  under  the  covers  and 
skirmished  behind  woodpiles  for  a  week  for 
fear  of  the  constable." 

"Ach,  I  make  him  big  story,"  Henry  ex- 
plained to  his  fellows. 

'You  see  it  was  your  fault,  Henry.  I  be- 
lieved you.  You  were  always  so  truthful." 

"I  work  mit  his  uncle.  That  were  eight- 
een year  ago." 

"Now  I'll  work  with  you.  That  is,  if  you 
will  all  go  with  me  over  to  the  meeting  at 
Zion  Hill  this  evening.  I'm  a  candidate, 
Henry." 

"Gut.  Now  we  work.  This  evenin'  we 
go  speechin'." 

It  was  a  relief  after  the  strain  of  weeks  for 
Jack  to  put  his  muscles  in  play.  A  barn 
raising  is  not  more  work  than  a  variant  of 
social  life.  There  were  rests,  and  the  visitor 
had  another  keg  of  beer  brought  from  the 
village.  This  was  eloquent  of  liberal  ideas 
concerning  the  excise.  At  such  intervals 
Jack  pursued  his  search  for  data,  lying  on 
the  friendly  sun-soaked  sod. 

At  noon  the  women  and  the  girls  brought 
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out  dinner,  and  the  men  poked  one  another, 
calling  attention  to  fresh  aprons  and  newly- 
braided  hair.  In  the  distribution  of  labor 
to  Jack  fell  those  services  that  called  for 
activity  rather  than  strength. 

"My  skinny  legs  are  built  for  climbing," 
their  owner  commented,  and  the  stocky 
German  boys  watched  with  admiring  in- 
terest the  slender  figure  worming  along  the 
beams  and  shinning  up  the  uprights.  Jack 
and  Jake  Biehn  were  fixing  the  ridge  pole 
in  the  gable  when  a  covered  buggy  drew  up. 

Truly  events  were  crowding. 

"A  lady  to  see  Mr.  Racer,"  one  of  the  men 
called.  Jack  climbed  down,  shed  his  over- 
alls, and  gave  a  hasty  wipe  to  his  grimy 
hands. 

The  lady  bent  forward  a  smiling  wel- 
come. 

"By  all  the  gods,  and  especially  the  god- 
desses. It's  Rene." 

She  still  smiled  without  speaking. 

"How  did  you  know  me  away  up  on  that 
beam  folded  up  like  a  pretzel  ?" 

"I  knew  Fancy.  And  you  remembered 
her.  That's  nice  of  you." 

"Sparring  for  wind,"  the  young  man 
thought  of  himself,  while  his  quick  eye  took 
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in  the  accretions  of  flesh  overlaying  the  opu- 
lent form,  the  straining  seams,  the  second 
chin,  those  cruelties  which  time  and  circum- 
stance will  practice  on  even  the  most 
deserving. 

The  lady  was  equally  engaged,  but  more 
frank. 

"You  are  the  same  Jack." 

He  made  a  grimace. 

"How  long  since  I  have  seen  you,  Rene? 
Bring  yourself  to  date." 

"It  has  bee'n  easier  to  keep  track  of  you. 
I  hear  you  are  getting  to  be  a  smart  lawyer 
and  a  big  politician." 

"It  is  dangerous  to  fool  with  adjectives 
in  that  manner,  Irene,  just  because  they  are 
short  and  easy.  Come,  will  you  get  out? 
But  I  forgot ;  you  pick  your  company.  I'm 
impartial,  you  know." 

"No;  I'm  on  my  way  to  Lima.  Let  the 
boy  drive  your  horse,  and  you  can  go  down 
the  road  with  me.  Then  we  can  talk." 

"No ;  you  get  in  behind  Fancy,  and  leave 
the  boy  to  follow.  Henry !  Henry !  This 
is  an  old  friend,  Miss  Burke.  I'm  going  to 
drive  her  to  Lima.  I'll  be  at  Zion  Hill,  and 
expect  a  big  crowd  of  you.  Bring  the  ladies. 
Mind." 
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'The  women  ?  Ach !  They  better  mind 
house." 

'This  is  like  old  times,  isn't  it?"  he  said, 
cheerily,  as  he  helped  her  in,  but  with  that 
cruel  persistence  of  the  mind  to  take  the  bit 
in  its  own  teeth.  Jack  was  distinctly  con- 
scious of  a  greater  effort  than  had  existed 
in  some  irresponsible  days  at  Pekin. 

"You  called  me  Miss  Burke.  Jack,  I  am 
Mrs.  Burge." 

"Not  so  far  off/'  he  exclaimed,  cheer- 
fully. 

"Farther  than  you  think.  Miss  Burke, 
you  know,  has  a  boy  two  years  old." 

Jack  was  silent.  A  smothered  gasp 
changed  to  a  signal  to  Fancy,  at  whom  he 
gazed  with  misty  eyes. 

'Yes,  a  bouncing  boy,  Joe." 

"For  his  father?" 

"Yes."  He  felt  her  stiffen,  and  was 
moved  to  ask : 

"And  his  father  ?" 

"Well,  he  was  a  mistake.  I've  left  him. 
I'm  going  to  Lima  to  get  up  a  class — go  back 
to  my  old  trade.  I've  got  to  support  the 
boy." 

"Poor  Rene,  that  seems  hard  lines ;  but, 
Irene,  you've  got  the  boy,"  he  added,  softly. 
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"I  should  think  I  had,  and  he's  making  an 
old  woman  of  me." 

'You?  Nonsense.  Why,  Rene,  Mrs, 
Burge— " 

She  laid  her  plump  hand  reproachfully  on 
his. 

"Always  Rene  to  you,  Jack." 

"Rene,  you're  in  splendid  form.  I've 
never  seen  you  looking  better." 

Her  lightly  covered  vanity  leaped  to  the 
surface. 

"My  looks  always  pleased  you,  Jack." 

"Rather,"  and  he  smiled  at  the  conflict  of 
memories. 

"I  wonder  if  you  ever  think  of  those 
days  ?" 

They're  a  part  of  me,"  he  answered, 
sententiously,  and  thought  himself  pretty 
clever. 

"And  of  me,  too,  Jack.     I  was  a  fool." 

"Don't  ask  me  to  call  you  that,"  which  he 
also  considered  good  fencing. 

"I  mean  in  going  away  from  Pekin  with 
that  horrid  man.  He  made  me  think  I 
could  be  a  great  actress." 

"Well,  couldn't  you  ?" 

"My  heart  wasn't  in  it,"  she  said,  softly. 

"That's  for  me,"  Jack  thought,  but  said ; 
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'You  fell  in  love  with  your  husband?" 

''No.     I  married  him." 

"Pretty  much  the  same  thing." 

"You  know  better." 

"No,"  he  said,  with  decision.  "But  I'll 
confess  I've  heard  something  of  the  same 
sort." 

"The  important  thing,  Rene,"  Jack  took 
the  conversation  in  his  own  hands,  "is  what 
are  you  going  to  do  now.  What  are  your 
plans  ?" 

She  recognized  the  difference  in  tone. 

"Teach  music.  Do  you  know  anybody  in 
Lima.  I've  a  few  letters." 

"Yes,  I  do.  And  you  know  if  there  is 
anything  I  can  do  to  help  you  and  the  boy, 
you  may  command  me." 

"I  was  sure  of  that,  Jack,"  and  she  laid  her 
hand  with  some  emotion  on  his. 

"By  Zux."  A  fast  flying  buggy  drew  up. 
Inside  was  Guy  Escott,  dignified  and  stern. 

"Old  Rhad  himself,  and  red  as  a  turkey 
cock,"  thought  Jack. 

"I  hardly  thought  to  meet  you  here,  Jack," 
began  the  youthful  judge. 

'Your  good  fortune.  Let  me  present 
you  to  Mrs.  Burge.  You've  heard  of  Miss 
Burke  at  Pekin." 
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"Yes,  I  have  heard  of  Miss  Burke."  Guy 
grew  even  more  stern. 

"And  Mr.  Guy  Escott  is  known  to  me  by 
reputation,"  returned  Irene,  with  spirit. 

"Mrs.  Burge  will  pardon  my  intrusion,  if  I 
state  my  business.  You  are  wanted,  Mr. 
Racer.  Squire  George  hadn't  heard  from 
you,  and  you  are  billed  for  the  Sparta  rally." 

"Did  you  think  I  could  forego  that  great 
occasion,  Guy?" 

"Nobody  knows  what  you'll  do,"  replied 
Guy,  forgetting  his  dignity. 

"Just  now,  then,  I'm  going  to  drive  Mrs. 
Burge  to  Lima.  I'm  coming  back  to  the 
Zion  Hill  meeting.  After  that  I'm  in  your 
custody,  and  you  can  take  me  back  in  chains 
if  you  want  to." 

"Where  is  Zion  Hill  ?" 

The  fork  toward  the  woods.  After  that 
ask  questions." 

Guy  touched  his  hat  and  drove  on. 

The  Zion  Hill  meeting  went  off  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  person  most  interested. 
There  was,  perhaps,  a  certain  ostentation  in 
the  enthusiasm  stimulated  by  the  principal 
speaker  in  view  of  Guy  sitting  in  sullen 
silence  on  one  side,  and  an  excessive  hilarity 
in  the  good-byes. 
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The  boy  had  taken  Guy's  buggy  back  to 
Lima,  and  he  was  now  seated  by  Jack's  side 
behind  Fancy's  flying  feet,  now  homeward 
bound. 

Guy  was  under  the  spell  of  duty.  Jack 
felt  that  it  was  likely  to  break  bounds  any 
moment,  and  inwardly  chuckled.  At  last 
Guy  gave  involuntary  indications  of  the 
coming  of  speech. 

"I  must  say  that  in  view  of  everything, 
Jack,  you  are  a  disappointment." 

"In  view  of  everything.  I  don't  know 
which  way  to  look." 

"O,  you  know  well  enough.  You  pretend 
to  come  up  here  electioneering,  and  I  find 
you  philandering  with  that  woman." 

'You  are  not  polite.  Weren't  you  satis- 
fied with  the  meeting?" 

"I  saw  the  way  you  whooped  it  up.  It's 
a  pretty  trick,  all  right.  It  isn't  fair  to  us 
all — to  everybody.  Everybody  working  and 
anxious,  and  you  fooling  about." 

"I  can't  be  spouting  all  the  time,"  Jack 
answered,  concealing  his  amusement  with 
inane  apology. 

'You  know  what  I  mean.  She's  the  one 
that  lost  you  the  town  election  years  ago. 
You  see  I  know  a  thing  or  two." 
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'You  know  only  a  half  a  thing  or  two." 
Guy  was  silent,  but  it  was  evident  some- 
thing was  still  stirring  within. 

'You  haven't  asked  me  about  your  wife." 
"I  know  all  about  her,  you  young  dip- 
lomat." 

"She  doesn't  know  all  about  you  by  a  long 
shot,"  he  retorted. 

Jack  could  have  wound  his  arms  about  the 
chivalrous  boy.     Instead  he  said : 

"Not    at    this    moment.      Home,    home, 
Fancy !" 
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THE  election  was  over.     The  last  rally 
at  Sparta  carried  that  positive  con- 
viction   of    success    that    accom- 
panies enthusiastic  crowds,  many  banners, 
resonant  trumpets  and  drums,  throat-split- 
ting   cheers,    following    fervent,    confident 
oratory,  and  plenty  of  good  cheer. 

The  result,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  was  what 
is  known  as  a  landslide.  Under  the  wreck 
lay  young  Mr.  Racer,  with  the  groans  of  the 
wounded  in  his  ears,  trying  to  see  a  star  or 
two  through  some  rift  in  the  confusion  about 
him.  This  hope  was  justified  two  days  later 
in  the  tardier  official  returns  from  the  dis- 
trict. The  only  thing  saved  for  the  party 
was  the  candidate  for  senator  with  a  major- 
ity in  the  four  counties  of  only  forty-three. 

"A  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile,  Jack,"  said 
Will,  clapping  him  on  the  shoulder. 

The  defeat  is  pretty  bad ;  but  we've  still 
got  a  nest  egg,"  said  Knowles,  who  regarded 
himself  as  Jack's  political  godfather.  The 
"nest  egg,"  in  fact,  was  now  regarded  with 
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? 

as  much  affection  as  can  breed  in  the  arid 
political  breast. 

After  the  overwhelming  defeat,  the  reac- 
tion over  Jack's  success  gave  it  the  character 
of  a  great  triumph.  If  the  party  had  come 
in  he  would  have  shared  the  honors.  Now, 
so  whimsical  is  fate,  in  the  midst  of  disaster, 
he  enjoyed  them  alone.  The  county  which 
had,  so  to  say,  backed  him  against  the  dis- 
trict was  ablaze  with  bonfires,  a  brass  band 
came  all  the  way  from  Sparta  to  serenade 
him,  and,  standing  under  his  own  pillared 
roof,  he  replied  to  the  congratulations  of  his 
fellow-townsmen.  Liquid  refreshment  to 
suit  the  taste  was  set  up  in  various  parts  of 
the  town. 

'There's  a  washbowl  of  lemonade  on  the 
gallery,  Mis'  Bergen,"  warned  Miss  Dyer. 
"G'long  an'  git  some  before  it's  gone." 

'The  nigger  girl  fills  it  up  as  soon  's  it's 
empty,"  said  Mrs.  Wally.  'There's  no 
stintin'." 

For  the  populace  strode  through  the 
house,  and  the  children  trooped  in  and  out. 
Billy  Campbell,  in  those  new  clothes  that 
had  cost  so  much  pain,  being  a  ''blood  rela- 
tion," convoyed  a  party  even  to  the  famous 
bath  room,  where  they  experimented  un- 
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timely  with  the  shower,  and  were  captured 
dripping  by  Aunt  Kiz,  who  had  now  taken 
her  rightful  place  in  the  society  of  Pekin. 

"Ye  see,  Bob  Wally  didn't  understan'  the 
f'losophy  of  that  plug,"  he  carefully  ex- 
plained, as  Aunt  Kiz  rubbed  him  up  and 
down. 

"Bob  Wally  '11  need  all  his  f'losophy  when 
his  mother  gits  him  home,"  she  ruthlessly 
added. 

Amid  all  the  rejoicing  there  was  one 
pensive,  thoughtful  figure.  This  was  Guy, 
who  still  held  himself  with  a  certain  aloof- 
ness toward  Jack,  the  cause  of  which  the 
young  man  fully  understood.  On  the  other 
hand,  Guy  hovered  about  his  wife  as  she 
attended  to  her  duties  as  hostess,  relieving 
her,  looking  after  her  personal  comfort  with 
thoughtful  consideration.  Jack  saw  this 
from  the  center  of  a  hilarious  group  with  a 
tender  rising  in  his  throat,  and  put  his  arm 
affectionately  around  Jake  Durstine's  shoul- 
ders. Jake  was  a  little  abashed  at  such  an 
unwonted  demonstration,  and  put  his  own 
construction  on  it. 

"Jack's  a  little  how-cum-ye-so,"  he 
thought,  but  manfully  kept  his  opinion  to 
himself. 
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At  length,  but  regretfully,  the  tired  and 
happy  people  filed  away,  and  the  last  echoes 
died  on  the  street. 

"Sweetheart,  shut  the  door  on  Mrs.  Sena- 
tor Racer,  and  put  on  that  flummery  whipped 
cream  thing,  and  let's  talk  it  over." 

He  played  with  the  lace  and  ribbons, 
musing  happily. 

"Don't  let  anybody  ever  see  you  wear 
this." 

"What  an  idea !  I've  been  afraid  to  show 
it  even  to  Aunt  Kiz  for  fear  she'd  think  you 
extravagant." 

"I  don't  care  a  hang  for  that !  But  it's  for 
you  and  me.  Just  a  whim  of  mine.  Guy 
made  himself  useful  to-night,  didn't  he?" 
he  exclaimed,  as  with  sudden  thought. 

'Jack,  Guy's  such  a  dear  boy." 

"Always  be  nice  to  him,  Lucy.  You  are 
such  a  good  influence  for  him ;  keep  him  out 
of  mischief.  Besides — "  seemingly  he  was 
intent  on  constructing  a  cat's  cradle  out 
of  her  ribbons.  "Besides,  in  any  emer- 
gency, he  can  be  depended  on  to  befriend 
you." 

"Me?  Befriend  me?  I've  you,  Jack.  I've 
always  had  you.  O,  I  know,"  tears  dimmed 
the  violet  of  her  eyes. 
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"I  ?  Well,  I'm  born  but  I  ain't  dead  yet." 
Then  that  carefully  concealed  self-distrust 
about  to  confess  itself  sought  cover. 

"No  memories,  Sweetheart.  We're  now 
looking  out  toward  the  open  sea.  If  I  fall 
overboard,  you  just  cling  to  Guy." 

Arm  and  arm  they  wound  upstairs. 

"Sweetheart,"  called  Jack,  "I  think  I 
could  call  the  roll  of  the  faithful  forty- 
three  !"  The  future  grew  rosy  again,  and 
he  wafted  a  greeting  toward  Henry  Swab- 
house,  Jake  Biehn,  Peter  Schmidt,  and 
those  sturdy  Dutchmen  and  farmers  who  for 
hours  lying  beside  wives  and  fraus  now 
began  to  stir  uneasily  in  their  beds,  waiting 
for  the  early  cock  crow  which  would  send 
them  to  the  fields. 

'Your  blow-out  last  night  went  off  all 
right,  Jack." 

"It  seemed  so  to  me,  sir,"  said  Jack,  set- 
tling himself  in  the  Squire's  office. 

"It  pleased  me  to  see  your  Aunt  George. 
You  would  have  thought  she  taught  you  to 
run  campaigns  when  you  were  being  taught 
to  use  your  handkerchief.  I  am  telling 
Jack,  my  dear,  of  those  wonderful  instances 
of  diplomacy  you  related  of  Jack  when  he 
was  in  his  a-b,  abs ;"  for  that  lady  now  came 
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in  through  the  garden  door,  and  her  nephew 
was  waving  her  to  a  seat. 

'Your  uncle  laughed,  Jack.  But  you 
know  I  always  taught  you  to  be  polite — " 

"And  not  show  your  hand,"  interpolated 
his  uncle. 

"Hello  in  there !  I'm  going  to  help  Lucy 
shovel  out,"  called  Miss  Ross  through  the 
window. 

'There  was  a  general  muster  when  I  came 
away.  But  I'm  sure  they'll  be  glad  of  a 
recruit,"  Jack  answered. 

"Anna,  I  was  just  going  up,  if  you'll  wait. 
The  dear  child  must  have  her  hands  full," 
and  the  two  ladies  left  together. 

'.'As  I  was  saying,  Jack,  you've  skinned 
through  all  right,"  continued  the  Squire, 
both  having  adjusted  themselves  for  the 
easiest  conversation,  "and  I'm  willing  to 
admit  it  was  pretty  much  your  own  doings. 
I  suppose  that  will  satisfy  you." 

"Have  I  an  expectant  look?"  his  nephew 
looked  up  from  under  lowered  eyebrows. 

"No ;  but  there's  nothing  so  deceiving  as 
your  modesty.  However,  you  haven't  cut 
your  eye  teeth  yet.  I  know  well  enough  that 
experience  isn't  current  coin.  Every  man 
must  mint  his  own.  Now  I  haven't  inter- 
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fered  with  you,  or  fed  you  with  advice.  But 
I've  been  on  to  you.  I've  known  of  your 
weakness  for  liquor  and  ladies,  for  cards  and 
carouse ;  but,  Jack,  thank  God,  you've  never 
been  amenable  to  money." 

"You  mean  not  for  sale?" 

"Not  exactly  that.  You've  never  shown 
a  greedy  fang.  You've  got  the  value  of 
things  and  been  satisfied.  That,  I  take  it, 
is  fiber." 

"Does  the  leopard  change  his  spots,  then?" 

"No ;  but  he  can  wear  an  ulster.  It's  been 
easy  enough  for  you  to  hold  your  own  here. 
But  up  there  your  wants  will  spring  up  like 
dog's  fennel.  If  you  see  a  woman  with  dia- 
monds, you'll  begin  to  plan  how  you'll  get 
some  for  your  wife." 

"I  had  not  loved  the  dear  so  much, 
Loved  I  not  honor  more." 

"What's  that  ?" 

"Nothing.  Just  another  fellow's  idea  that 
struck  me." 

"You'll  find  plenty  of  chances  up  there  to 
buy  diamonds,  or  any  other  bauble  you  want. 
There's  always  a  certain  number  of  virtuous 
villains  in  the  Assembly  that  have  no  more 
sense  of  public  morals  than  kittens,  and 
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you're  just  the  likely  sort  of  greenhorn 
they'll  make  for." 

"Would  it  be  an  advantage  to  give  them 
something  else  to  think  of  at  the  outset?" 
Jack  suggested,  after  a  pause. 

"What?"  the  Squire  flung  his  feet  from 
the  desk  that  he  might  brace  himself  to  listen 
to  such  a  proposition.  Then  he  relaxed. 

'Jack,  you've  always  shown  a  sense  of 
dramatic  fitness  in  countless  fool  ways.  I 
can  only  trust  it  is  going  to  serve  you  now. 
I  can't  give  you  advice.  You're  like  a 
woman  with  her  pins,  not  rashly  to  be 
touched." 

"Uncle,  in  some  ways  you  can  trust  me. 
I  hope  I  won't  make  a  fool  of  myself.  But 
I  did  think  that  it  might  be  good  policy  to 
take  the  initiative — make  the  other  fellows 
walk  the  floor." 

The  Squire  shook  his  head  helplessly. 

"In  the  meantime" — Jack  rose — "Sallie 
Teaneck  is  due  at  the  office  to  see  about  her 
divorce.  I  must  be  off." 

"When  is  the  railroad  suit  coming  off?" 

"Next  term.  We've  already  lost  too 
much  time  with  this  election." 

Pekin,  as  we  know,  had  already  depended 
on  Jack  Racer  to  diversify  the  monotony  of 
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its  uneventful  existence.  In  this  light  it 
was  felt  he  was  constantly  becoming  more 
valuable.  The  election  might  be  over,  but 
the  suit  against  the  railroad  was  coming  on. 
In  this  almost  everyone  might  be  likely  to 
take  part.  The  trial  would  take  place  at 
Sparta.  In  Pekin  this  was  regarded  as 
almost  a  gratuitous  act,  and  one  for  which 
Sparta  should  be  correspondingly  grateful. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  Pekin  was  to  perform, 
Sparta  would  furnish  the  larger  audience, 
and  Pekin  rendered  acknowledgment.  In- 
deed, the  coming  trial  was  rapidly  taking 
semblance  in  the  public  mind  as  a  perform- 
ance of  "Jack  Racer  and  his  Troupe."  The 
casting  of  a  play  involved  less  trouble  than 
the  selection  of  witnesses.  This  required 
diplomacy  of  a  high  order,  as  Jack  found. 
Aunt  Kiz  and  Mrs.  Wally  were  admitted  to 
be  the  star  performers,  and  with  the  tragic 
figure  of  poor  Tolliver  made  up  the  three 
principals.  Mrs.  Wally  showed  a  disposi- 
tion to  give  not  only  her  evidence  but  that  of 
Aunt  Kiz,  but  Jack  had  her  flagged  like  golf 
links. 

There  was  a  cloud  of  minor  witnesses, 
who  searched  for  rags,  held  basins,  thronged 
doors  and  windows.  Each  of  these  re- 
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garded  their  relation  to  the  affair  to  be  im- 
portant enough  to  make  an  appearance,  and 
to  make  selection  was  almost  an  affair  of 
statecraft. 

Miss  Dyer  came  out  of  Jack's  office  with  a 
pleased  smile,  and  dropped  in  at  Mrs.  Ber- 
gen's.  That  lady  indulged  small  hope,  as 
she  was  not  among  the  house  group  until 
later.  Accordingly  she  was  disposed  to  be 
critical  and  difficult. 

"I'm  to  be  in  it,  Mis'  Bergen,"  Miss  Dyer 
exclaimed,  not  without  a  note  of  triumph. 

"Well,  do  take  a  cheer  first,"  Mrs.  Bergen, 
coldly  relighting  her  pipe. 

"I'm  to  tell  how  Fanny  put  the  board  in 
the  door  to  keep  Rindy  safe.  I  didn't  see 
the  board,  an'  when  I  heerd  Kiz  holler  I  run 
an'  stumbled  over  it,  barking  my  shin  awful." 

"I  wouldn't  be  'sprised  if  that  ficety  lawyer 
on  t'other  side  wouldn't  make  ye  show  your 
shin  in  court.  Ye  got  a  scar  or  anything?" 

"Shoo,  Jack  Racer  wouldn't  let  him." 

'Well,  ef  'twas  me  I'd  make  pretty  sure 
I  had  on  a  good  pair  of  stockin's." 

Though  she  scorned  Mrs.  Bergen's  sug- 
gestions, Miss  Dyer  made  up  her  mind  she 
would  take  out  the  stockings  she  had  put 
awa  with  her  burial  clothes. 
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"  Nobody  '11  ever  know  I  ever  had  'em  on," 
she  thought,  her  mind  reverting  to  the  final 
occasion,  "an'  it's  well  to  be  prepared  for 
everything." 

"Who've  they  got  under  bondage?"  asked 
Mrs.  Bergen,  not  inclined  to  allow  Miss 
Dyer  to  make  a  personal  matter  of  it  too  far. 

"Well,  I  don't  know  as  I've  heern." 

"It's  as  good  as  murder,  an'  they  must 
have  somebody  under  bondage,"  persisted 
Mrs.  Bergen.  "I  hope  it's  one  of  them  big 
pussy  fellers  at  the  top.  I  declare  if  I 
thought  so  I'd  gk  me  a  new  dress  an'  go 
myself,  an'  see  one  of  our  juries  send  them 
to  the  pen." 
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1HE  Lieutenant  Governor  sat  among 
the  portraits  of  his  peers,  his  brow 
knitted  over  a  mass  of  papers. 
His  face  cleared  as  he  responded  to  a  step. 

"Ah,  Colchlazer,  glad  to  see  you." 

A  bull-necked  man  strode  up  to  him. 

"Committees?" 

'Yes.     Disposing  of  green  timber." 

"Much  this  season?" 

"Cords  of  it." 

"Well,  chuck  the  farmers  into  Roads  and 
Waterways ;  the  legal  spirits  into  Judiciary, 
Education,  and  the  like ;  the  editors  into 
Institutions,  Claims,  and  that  sort  of  thing ; 
sprinkle  the  important  committees  lightly 
with  what's  left.  That  was  my  plan  as 
Speaker.  You  see,  it  has  two  merits."  And 
warming  with  the  subject,  he  drew  the  big 
leather  chair  into  which  he  had  deposited 
his  bulk  up  close  to  the  table  so  that  he  could 
support  his  head  on  a  pair  of  big,  red,  hairy 
hands. 

"First,  there  is  a  sense  of  fitness  about  it. 
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Second,  you  can  let  them  give  tongue 
without  scaring  anybody." 

The  Lieutenant  Governor  had  a  genial 
laugh,  and  Colchlazer's  ideas  about  legisla- 
tive methods  were  an  old  story. 

''Who's  that  limber-legged  youngster  who 
has  drawn  Reneau's  seat?" 

''From  his  Indian  mug  I  judge  he's  from 
the  ague  fields." 

"A  sort  of  protege  of  Judge  Escott's — 
Racer.  I  was  with  his  uncle  in  the  Pledger 
case.  He  seems  a  quiet,  gentlemanly 
fellow." 

"Got  a  tongue,  though.  I  heard  them 
joshing  at  the  hotel.  Banks  says,  'I  hear 
you  are  the  best  lawyer  on  Hoosier  Prairie/ 
'I  am,'  says  he.  'Prove  it,'  says  Banks.  'I 
don't  have  to.  I'll  confess  it.' 

"I've  been  figuring  on  him.  The  Judge 
will  expect  due  attention." 

"Give  him  Judiciary.  That'll  compliment 
the  Judge.  Parks  and  Bullevards,  Fish 
and  Game.  That's  about  his  size.  Good 
deal  of  a  dude.  Had  the  devil's  luck  in 
getting  that  seat." 

"What  can  I  do  for  you  ?" 

'You  know  me  pretty  well :  Just  keep  Jim 
Jimison  out  of  my  way  and  you'll  oblige  me." 
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"All  right ;  I'll  remember.  But  there'll  be 
some  kicking." 

Jack  and  Lucy  were  strolling  through  the 
Capitol  grounds  as  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
came  down  the  steps. 

"There's  the  overseer,  Lucy.  He'll  do  me 
a  favor  if  he  stops  and  speaks  to  us." 

The  Lieutenant  Governor  was  in  a  gra- 
cious mood.  Though  his  words  were  di- 
rected to  Jack,  his  eye  rested  on  the  figure 
at  the  young  man's  side,  and  Jack  presented 
her. 

"Your  husband  is  a  wise  man.  He  has 
brought  you  with  him.  He  has  made  sure 
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of  his  welcome." 

A  rosy  flush  crept  over  her  face  in 
response  to  this  gallantry. 

'The  Governor  has  thrown  us  each  a 
bouquet,  Mrs.  Racer.  I  will  carry  them 
both,"  Jack  interposed. 

"Make  him  carry  all  your  burdens,  Mrs. 
Racer.  It  is  the  fulfillment  of  man's  proper 
destiny." 

"I'd  rather  share.  Governor,"  she  ven- 
tured, shyly.  "Certainly  when  it's  your 
kind  opinion." 

"Bravo,  my  wife,"  cried  Jack,  in  genuine 
amusement. 
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"Gracefully  said,  my  dear ;  pardon  my 
liberty.  I've  been  so  long  out  of  the  running 
that  I  accept  all  the  nice  things  that  come 
my  way.  Plenty  of  young  blood  this  sea- 
son," he  turned  to  Jack.  "Good  sign.  We 
old  fellows  will  have  to  drop  out  some  day." 
The  Lieutenant  Governor  by  no  means  re- 
garded himself  as  an  old  man.  It  was  a 
fashion  of  speech  properly  to  be  adopted 
toward  young  people,  as  'old  girl'  may  be  a 
token  of  endearment. 

"And  I  feel,  sir,  like  an  awkward  school- 
boy when  I  find  how  much  I  have  to  learn 
from  my  elders  in  the  Senate." 

"By  the  way — "  the  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor's mind  reverted  to  the  work  he  had  just 
left,  and  being  pleasantly  stimulated,  "I  am 
arranging  the  Committees.  Have  you  any 
preferences?" 

"Since  you  ask  me,  yes.  Naturally  I  want 
to  equip  myself  in  the  direction  of  my  own 
affairs,  while  I  am  looking  after  those  of  my 
constituents.  I  have  legal  business  con- 
nected with  the  railroads.  I  would  like  to 
be  on  that  committee." 

"Naturally,  naturally,"  agreed  the  Gov- 
ernor. "Colchlazer  is  Chairman.  I  will 
put  you  on  that  committee  with  pleasure." 
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"Pleasant  young  couple,"  commented  the 
Lieutenant  Governor,  with  himself. 

"Acquisition.  Ambitious  chap.  I  saw 
through  him.  Well,  railroad  attorney  isn't 
bad  pickings  these  days.  That's  what  he's 
laying  for." 

"That  was  amiable  of  him,  wasn't  it, 
Jack?"  said  Lucy,  after  he  had  passed  on. 

"Yes ;  I  feel  merry  as  a  grig.  What  is  a 
grig,  anyway?  Sweetheart,  he  builded 
better  than  he  knew,"  announced  Jack,  who 
looked  on  both  poetry  and  slang  as  short 
methods  for  facilitating  human  intercourse, 
and  took  the  first  at  hand.  "I  feel  that  I 
have  accomplished  half  of  my  purpose,"  he 
added,  in  that  ignorance  and  confidence 
which  are  among  youth's  most  valued  pos- 
sessions. 

"Wouldn't  you  like  to  have  Billy  here?" 
he  continued,  in  his  all-conquering  humor. 
"I  think,  through  Mercer,  I  might  get  him  in 
as  page." 

'Jack,  that  is  nice  of  you." 

"Bless  your  eyes,  Lucy.  But  don't  look 
at  me  on  the  street  in  that  manner.  There's 
a  policeman.  We  can't  have  Senator  Racer 
arrested  for  putting  his  arms  around  a  lady 
on  the  street." 
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uBut  school,  Billy's  school." 
"This  is  a  better  school.  His  teacher 
doesn't  know  how  to  speak  her  own  tongue. 
I  corrected  him  the  other  day.  He  pro- 
tested that  was  what  his  teacher  had  said, 
but  he  would  tell  her  I  disapproved.  I  told 
him  he  had  better  wait  until  I  looked  the 
matter  up.  I  don't  want  to  undermine 
authority.  If  Billy  comes  you  will  have  an 
occupation  with  the  two  of  us.  I'll  have  to 
wait  my  chance.  But  Billy  can  enter  at  once 
into  active  public  life." 

"Billy,  you  will  have  to  mend  your  verbs 
if  I  get  you  into  the  Senate,"  Jack  warned 
him  when  the  project  was  announced. 

"My  legs  are  all  right,  ain't  they  ?"  Billy 
examined  them  critically  and  held  up  one  for 
inspection. 

Yes."      Jack    examined    them    gravely. 
And  you  are  expected  to  use  them  more 
than  your  tongue." 

"Aunt  Kiz  says  I  mustn't  sass  back. 
What'll  I  do  insticl,  Jack  ?" 

"I'll  have  to  think  about  that." 
"I  know ;  I'll  'ten'  like  I  don't  hear." 
"I  wouldn't  advise  that  either." 
"Will  I  wear  brass  buttons  like  a  con- 
ductor, Jack?" 
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"No,  sir.  But  if  your  shoes  are  not  clean, 
the  sergeant-at-arms  will  take  you  by  the 
ear  and  shut  you  up  in  the  jail  for  recalci- 
trant members." 

"What's  them  ?     Sinners  ?" 

"Billy,  dear,  you'll  wear  a  shield  like  a 
policeman." 

"O,  Lucy,  you're  not  a  foolin'  ?"  He  stood 
before  her,  his  honest  gray  eyes  swimming 
in  mist. 

"Indeed,  darling,  no." 

The  vista  opened  was  too  dazzling  for 
words.  Billy  went  off  to  a  lounge,  where  he 
threw  himself  on  his  back,  supported  his  feet 
at  right  angles  against  the  wall,  and  gave 
himself  up  to  the  bliss  of  a  boy's  first  day- 
dream. 

Jack  watched  him  ruefully  as  he  fingered 
a  pile  of  letters  before  him. 

There  was  a  cheerful  clatter  without. 
Lucy  waved  a  welcome  from  the  window. 

"I  heard  you  were  home." 

"It's  Guy,  Jack." 

'Just  in  time,"  he  grinned,  laying  down 
a  sweet-scented  envelope. 

"It's  rattling  cold.  I  drove  over.  How 
cozy  you  look,  Mrs.  Racer.  How  are  you, 
Jack?  How  does  it  happen  you  are  here?" 
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"I  got  a  ticket  of  leave." 

"Don't  listen  to  him,  Guy.  We  mean  to 
come  every  Sunday  if  we  can." 

Jack  turned  to  his  letters,  fingering  them 
ruefully,  and  rereading  one  with  clouded 
brows. 

"I  told  you,  Lucy,  of  meeting  Rene,  Mrs. 
Btirge,  at  Dutchville?  Guy  will  recall  her," 
he  added,  impudently. 

"The  fat  woman?"  Guy  replied,  to  match 
his  tone.  "I  remember,"  he  added,  signifi- 
cantly. 

"I  fancy  her  music  class  at  Lima  isn't 
going  all  right,"  he  began. 

"Hello,  the  house,"  came  from  without. 

"It's  Anna  and  Will  Triplow,  Jack." 

"The  more  the  merrier,  for  my  purpose," 
he  thought. 

The  etiquette  of  Pekin  was  based  on 
its  morals.  The  unlocked  door  required 
neither  maid  nor  footman.  Nobody  was 
called  upon  to  stir  until  the  guests  were  upon 
them.  Anna  came  in  with  the  bustle  and 
circumstance  that  usually  attended  her,  and 
Jack  waited  patiently  to  accomplish  his  own 
intention,  now  favored  by  the  two  guests. 

;'We  were  speaking  of  Rene,  Anna.  Her 
music  class  isn't  panning  out." 
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"I  heard  something  about  that  at  the  Sing- 
ing School  Convention,"  Will  hastened  to 
say.  "Professor  Jinkens  told  me  that  the 
Seceders  were  very  strong  at  Lima,  and 
objected  to  the  piano." 

"I'm  glad  it  is  the  piano  that  offends." 

"Shoot !  They  have  an  instrument  in 
their  church." 

"Not  a  piano,  Miss  Anna ;  a  melodeon.  Of 
course  that  is  different." 

"I  should  say  it  was,"  Guy  exclaimed. 

'There  is  something  solemn  in  the  tones 
of  a  melodeon.  I  feel  that  myself,"  Will 
continued. 

'Yes,  it  talks  through  its  nose,"  cried 
Anna. 

"So  they  are  going  to  take  it  out  on  poor 
Rene,"  Jack  asked. 

'Well,  they  think  a  piano  rather  lowers 
the  tone  of  the  place,"  Will  explained. 

'You  can't  play  'The  Whistling  Coon'  on 
a  parlor  organ,"  Guy  suggested. 

CT  know  I  wouldn't  try.  But  Rene 
wouldn't  play  such  a  low  down  tune  even  on 
a  piano.  But,  Jack,"  Anna  inquired,  "what 
is  she  bothering  you  about  it  for  ?  Calami- 
ties always  were  her  capital.  She'll  be 
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invading  the  Capitol  next.     Lucy,  mark  my 
words,  you'll  yet  have  her  for  company." 

Lucy  did  not  answer;  but  Jack,  with  a 
shiver,  felt  that  Anna  had  a  certain  fore- 
knowledge he  would  be  glad  to  deny. 
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THE  seat  which  Colchlazer  has  com- 
plained had  through  occult  influ- 
ence fallen  to  Jack  was  on  an  aisle  ; 
not  too  near  to  be  overshadowed  by  the 
clerks'  desk,  and  in  direct  range  of  the  eye 
of  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  who,  as  every- 
body knows,  presides  over  the  deliberations 
of  the  Senate.  It  was  a  position  impossible 
to  ignore,  and  as  such  would  have  helped 
to  fortify  an  obscure  or  unpopular  senator. 
Jack  was  neither  of  these,  although  up  to  the 
moment  he  had  merely  filled  his  seat  as  a 
decorative  member — one  of  those  of  whom 
women  visitors  make  inquiry,  seeing  well- 
trousered  legs  crossed  in  the  aisle,  slim 
ringers  knitted,  and  a  lean,  saturnine  face 
idly  listening.  For  there  was  no  affectation 
of  legislative  affairs  about  his  well-ordered 
desk.  This  idleness  alone  was  assumed. 
No  member  was  more  alert ;  not  possibly  so 
much  to  the  routine  of  the  Senate  as  to  the 
personal  legislative  methods. 

"I  can't  afford  to  make  mistakes,"  he  said 
to  himself.     "I've  only  one  try." 
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That  Beasley  of  Jefferson  could  rarely 
catch  the  legislative  eye,  that  Jamison's 
flaccid  voice  never  arrested  attention  any 
more  than  Huntoon's  bellowings,  that  Perry 
had  a  nasty  way  of  clearing  his  throat,  occu- 
pied his  attention  more  than  their  good 
intentions  or  the  value  of  their  utterances. 

"It's  a  mistake  to  speak  too  clearly,"  he 
thought.  ;<By  gum,  they  must  not  only 
listen  but  have  the  appearance  of  listening," 
his  mind  evidently  referring  to  that  time 
when  Senator  Racer  should  have  the  floor. 

He  singled  out  the  member  from  Chicka- 
saw  as  a  sort  of  intellectual  barometer.  The 
member  from  Chickasaw  had  a  calm,  judicial 
air  which  was  apparently  little  affected  by 
what  went  on  about  him.  This  indifference, 
which  was  not  that  of  a  thoughtless  man, 
had  a  fascination  for  the  youngest  man  in 
the  Senate. 

"If  he  doesn't  stop  that  scratching  and 
look  up  when  I  open  my  mouth,  I'll  regard 
myself  as  a  failure.  In  Harberton's  place  I 
would  go  out  and  hang  myself." 

Harberton  was  at  this  moment  appealing 
to  those  who  dwell  in  the  "pure  air  of  God's 
sunlight."  These  were  not  privileged  to 
listen.  Harberton's  colleagues  were  read- 
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ing,  writing,  laughing,  chaffing,  doing  every- 
thing but  listening  to  Harberton.  This  in 
no  wise  affected  his  zeal  or  shortened  his 
resonant  periods.  It  was  after  he  had  sat 
down  that  Harberton's  wife  came  in.  She 
was  a  slender,  dark-eyed  woman  wrapped 
in  rich  furs.  It  is  not  assuming  too  much 
that  she  had  known  of  the  oratorical  effort 
and  had  meant  to  be  present;  but  the  im- 
portant moment  will  not  always  wait  on  the 
exigencies  of  the  toilette.  However,  Har- 
berton was  a  man  of  resources.  "God's 
green  footstool,"  and  "the  sovereign  peo- 
ple," and  equally  impressive  phrases  may  be 
played  on  like  the  pipes  of  an  organ  to  many 
tunes.  It  was  not  long  before  a  bill  to 
renumber  the  district  schoolhouses  gave 
Harberton  another  chance,  and  now — the 
attentive  interest  of  every  member.  The 
ostentatious  air  of  industry,  the  absorbing 
newspaper,  the  quips  and  jokes  were  put 
aside  to  listen  to  the  eloquence  of  the  member 
from  Osceola. 

"If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,"  laughed 
Jack,  "I  can  produce  Lucy.  A  woman  is 
always  a  trump  card." 

As  for  young  Mrs.  Racer,  whose  serene 
face  was  frequently  seen  in  the  gallery  in- 
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stead  of  adorning  the  floor,  no  opportunity 
to  receive  such  a  tribute  of  gallantry  as  had 
been  accorded  the  wife  of  the  member  from 
Osceola  had  been  offered  her,  since  her  hus- 
band had  not  opened  his  lips  except  for  a 
brief  "aye"  or  "no." 

One  droning  day  some  familiar  imp  as- 
serted itself.  The  bill  before  the  Senate 
referred  to  towns  of  a  certain  size.  A  sena- 
tor offered  an  amendment  to  include  Cham- 
paign, a  worthy  and  thriving  small  city. 
Jack  caught  the  Chair's  eye. 

"I'd  like  to  amend  the  amendment  by 
changing  champagne  to  whisky." 

The  Senate  welcomed  the  interruption 
with  shouts  of  laughter.  Jack  had  caught 
a  complacent  mood.  The  member  from 
Chickasaw  smiled  and  dropped  his  eye 
glasses  to  see  to  whom  they  were  indebted 
for  a  brief  moment  of  enlivenment.  It  was 
all  over  in  a  moment.  There  was  some 
craning  of  necks,  a  general  adjustment  of 
arms  and  legs,  and  the  members  took  up 
their  burden  with  a  sense  of  refreshment. 
But  Senator  Racer  was  left  to  his  own  re- 
flections. He  had,  perhaps,  seen  himself 
making  his  maiden  effort ;  had  doubtless 
framed  certain  impressive  introductory  sen- 
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tences,  for  nobody  knows  what  ambitious 
dreams  stir  the  heated  brain  of  youth,  and 
Jack  Racer  preserved  a  certain  reticence 
almost  with  himself.  But  that  he  should 
present  himself  as  a  buffoon  never  traversed 
the  wildest  flights  of  his  fancy. 

"Well,  they  laughed,  anyway,"  was  his 
grim  consolation. 

"Heaven  is  not  altogether  unkind.  Lucy 
did  not  hear  me,"  and  he  cast  a  glance  around 
the  gallery. 

Several  of  the  members  spoke  to  him  after 
the  session  as  to  one  with  the  qualifications 
of  a  good  fellow ;  notably  Robyns,  of  Lake 
Citv,  who  was  the  swell  of  the  Chamber. 

J  7 

"I  notice  none  of  them  asked  how  I  stood 
on  the  'Police  Magistrates  Bill/  or  the 
'Traction  Act;  he  thought,  ruefully. 

His  relation  of  the  incident  to  his  wife 
was  as  near  confession  as  Jack  ever 
ventured. 

"Upon  my  word,  Sweetheart,  I  was  half 
asleep,  and  thought  I  was  in  the  Little  Gem 
with  Jake  Durstine." 

"Billy  complains  that  you  give  him  noth- 
ing to  do." 

He  felt  the  reproach  thus  gently  conveyed. 

"Yes;  I've  felt  myself  under  his  critical 
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eye,  and  knew  I  didn't  come  up  to  expecta- 
tions. I'll  do  better  next  time." 

Jack  had  not  recovered  from  the  soreness 
of  what  he  called  his  "first  appearance" 
when,  listening  in  his  usual  fashion  to  a  de- 
bate, he  saw  with  impatience  a  neglected 
opportunity,  and  was  on  his  feet  almost 
unawares,  in  defense  of  a  bill,  and  thus 
became  involved  in  the  debate. 

Boggs,  who  had  charge  of  the  bill,  was 
grateful  enough  to  come  over  to  his  seat  and 
thank  him. 

"I  owe  you  something  for  coming  to  the 
support  of  my  bill.  It  was  just  that  differ- 
entiation between  the  law  and  equity  in  the 
case  that  we  failed  to  take  into  account/' 

'You  see,  I  am  a  lawyer,  and  happened 
to  have  run  up  against  that  proposition." 

"I  could  see  that  it  was  not  ad  captandum. 
A  personal  experience  always  gives  vitality 
at  least  to  an  opinion,  and  your  opinions  were 
sound." 

It  was  so  inevitable  to  have  said  what  he 
did  when  once  embarked  that  Jack  thought 
less  of  Boggs's  praise  than  that  he  could 
manage  his  voice  effectively,  and  that  the 
scratching  of  pens  and  rustling  of  papers 
ceased. 
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"If  I  was  Blackstone  incarnate  I  wouldn't 
talk  to  backs  and  hair,"  he  thought. 

"No  poppycock  about  that  youngster, 
Governor,"  remarked  Colchlazer  to  the  pre- 
siding officer. 

"No ;  he  doesn't  seem  to  talk  except  when 
he  has  something  to  say,  and,  by  George,  he 
knows  how  to  say  it." 

"Racer  has  a  neat  way  with  adjectives," 
commented  Hobyns.  "Did  you  hear  him 
hit  off  Perry?  'Gelatinous!'  It's  a  photo- 
graph of  Perry's  brain.  It  wobbles." 

"He's  so  deuced  parliamentary  and  polite 
that  Perry  couldn't  get  a  grip." 

From  all  of  which  it  becomes  apparent 
that  Senator  Racer  was  slowly  making  his 
way.  The  pages  had  come  to  listen  to  the 
snap  of  his  fingers,  to  the  relief  of  Billy, 
who  had  been  pained  to  punch  another  page 
for  calling  Jack  a  "lazy  dood."  Equally 
encouraged  \vere  the  gentle  stenographers 
in  pink  and  blue  shirt  waists  and  pompadour 
hair,  whose  services  he  had  never  required, 
although  they  circulated  before,  behind,  and 
about  his  seat  in  making  their  rounds.  One, 
to  whom  he  had  offered  his  seat  when  his 
colleague,  Benton,  wanted  a  letter  written, 
when  she  went  back  to  her  typewriter 
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crowed  lustily  in  her  feminine  way  over  this 
act  of  attention. 

Jack  himself  realized  that  he  was  gaining 
ground,  and  gave  credit  to  his  unremittent 
serious  study  of  manners  and  methods. 
This  would  have  greatly  surprised  those 
who  only  saw  a  generally  listless,  saturnine, 
and,  as  Perry  thought,  supercilious  figure. 
But  Perry  was  prejudiced. 

The  President  of  the  Senate  had  turned  to 
the  entertainment  of  a  trio  of  lady  visitors, 
seated  behind  him  under  the  sheltering 
folds  of  two  flags  grasped  by  the  American 
eagle,  for  in  this  manner  the  State  recognizes 
the  Federal  sovereignty.  The  Chair  had 
frequent  visitors,  and  appreciated  these 
moments,  for  the  Lieutenant  Governor  as 
the  Vice  President  lives  for  the  most  part  in 
a  gray  and  lonely  world.  Here  he  was 
raised  at  least  four  feet  above  his  fellows. 
This,  after  all,  is  something.  There  were 
bevies  of  fair  visitors  scattered  over  the 
Senate,  which  gallantly  extends  the  courte- 
sies of  the  floor  to  the  proscribed  sex. 
Robyns  had  a  knot  of  schoolgirls  whose 
flowers  and  feathers  made  a  rallying  spot  of 
color.  An  elderly  woman  had  the  member 
of  Chickasaw  in  her  grasp  explaining  the 
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merits  of  her  bill.  Harberton's  wife  had 
brought  another  friend,  and  relieved  the 
black-frock-coatedness  of  the  Opposition. 
The  idle  stenographers  in  their  pink  and 
blue  bodices  supported  the  door  frame  lead- 
ing to  their  private  lair.  A  buxom  little 
woman  with  gray  hair  was  going  up  and 
down  the  aisles  asking  the  members  how 
they  meant  to  vote  on  a  bill  in  which  she  was 
interested,  checking  them  off  on  a  paper  she 
held  in  order  to  call  attention  to  their  con- 
stituents for  good  or  ill. 

She  had  bent  over  Senator  Racer's 
shoulder.  ''I  haven't  given  the  matter 
consideration,  but  will  be  happy  to  do 


so." 


"None  of  your  damned  business,"  he  had 
addressed  the  emissary  of  a  lobbyist  not  five 
minutes  before  when  he  asked  him  a  similar 
question. 

The  husky-voiced  clerk  tore  through  the 
bills  on  the  calendar  for  the  day  as  if  he  was 
rending  calico.  The  Senate  was  off  guard, 
playing  about. 

A  quick  snap  of  the  fingers.  A  slim  figure 
in  the  aisle.  Two  pages  started.  Billy  slid 
around  a  corner,  as  if  making  a  base,  and 
bore  a  white  slip  to  the  clerk's  desk. 
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The  clerk  rasped  out : 

"Bill  for  an  Act  to  Regulate  Freights  on 
Short  Crops  on  all  the  Railroads  of  the 
State." 

There  are  combinations  of  sounds  that  act 
automatically  on  the  idle  legislative  ear  like 
the  crackle  of  fire,  the  detonation  of  a  rifle, 
the  straining  of  beams,  and  other  signals  of 
danger.  Of  these  combinations  "Railroads" 
is  one. 

The  senators  turned  from  their  visitors, 
straightened  in  their  seats,  glanced  quickly 
toward  the  source  from  which  trouble  might 
arise. 

"Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rail- 
roads," said  the  Chair,  in  his  most  perfunc- 
tory voice. 

Colchlazer  gave  a  look  from  under  his 
bushy  brows  at  the  listless,  inactive  figure. 

"He's  mischievous,"  he  thought.  "But 
we've  seen  his  like  before." 
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Committee  on  Railroads  met  at 
four  o'clock.  The  members  were 
unusually  prompt.  When  Jack 
entered  they  were  all  there.  Their  silence 
seemed  rather  an  arrest  of  speech  than 
either  absorption  or  indifference.  It  was 
not  unreasonable  to  infer  that  he  had  been 
the  subject  of  conversation.  During  his 
novitiate  he  had  not  taken  an  active  part 
in  their  deliberations.  Conditions  were 
changed. 

"I've  got  now  to  roll  up  my  sleeves,"  he 
thought. 

Colchlazer's  red  face  was  intent  over  some 
papers.  His  ostentatious  air  of  industry 
scarcely  concealed  the  fact  that  he  was  cast- 
ing himself  for  a  part — just  what,  he  had  not 
made  up  his  mind.  Robyns  remarked, 
cheerily : 

"Ah,  Racer,  just  in  time." 

Mattoon,  a  goateed  farmer,  clumsily  hon- 
est, although  a  legislator  with  a  mortgaged 
farm,  moved  over  hospitably,  while  Perry 
fidgeted  about,  now  contemplating  a  steel 
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engraving  of  the  deathbed  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  then  moving  back  to  the  table  as  if  he 
meant  to  seat  himself. 

Come,    gentlemen,"    rapped    Colchlazer. 
Ah,  Senator,  you're  giving  us  more  work," 
he  remarked  amiably  to  Jack. 

"That  looks  very  much  like  a  strike — that 
bill  of  yours,  Racer." 

Jack  looked  around,  and  picking  up  a 
glass  of  water  dashed  it  in  Perry's  face. 

"Now  it's  up  to  you,  Senator  Perry.  I 
beg  your  pardon,  gentlemen,  but  it  took  less 
time  than  to  cram  the  words  down  his  throat. 
Shall  I  send  for  another  glass?" 

Robyns  and  Mattoon  jumped  to  their  feef, 
but  Jack  sat  down,  stretching  his  feet  under 
the  table. 

Perry  wiped  his  face,  and  Mattoon,  mean- 
ing to  be  helpful,  offered  his  own  bandana, 
which  Perry  flung  angrily  aside  arid  came 
toward  the  table. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Colchlazer,  authorita- 
tively, "I  trust  this  will  go  no  further." 

"So  far  as  I  am  concerned  the  incident  is 
closed,"  Jack  answered. 

"And  Senator  Perry — you  were  the  of- 
fender, and  of  course  understand  the  gospel 
of  give  and  take." 
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Perry  did  not  reply  to  Colchlazer's  bluff 
humor,  but  sat  down  at  the  table  still  white 
with  rage. 

"I'll  get  a  knife  some  day  in  my  ribs," 
Jack  said  to  himself. 

There  were  other  matters  on  hand,  and  the 
bill  was  not  alluded  to  again.  After  the 
meeting  adjourned  Jack  joined  Mattoon. 

"Mattoon,  you  are  a  farmer.  You  come 
from  the  district  adjoining  mine.  Our  con- 
stituents have  the  same  interests.  I  depend 
on  you  to  help  me  in  committee  with  my 
bill." 

"It'll  never  see  daylight,  Racer." 

"O,  won't  it  ?  You  stay  by  me,  and  I'll  do 
the  fighting.  Meanwhile  let  it  simmer." 

Colchlazer  sought  the  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor and  related  the  incident  that  had  en- 
livened his  committee. 

"I  must  confess  I  think  with  Perry,  but 
Racer's  too  deuced  prompt  to  be  dealt  with 
summarily." 

"I  must  admit  that  it  looks  that  way. 
When  he  asked  to  be  put  on  the  committee 
I  had  my  suspicions  that  he  had  ulterior 
motives.  I  had  hoped,  really,  that  he  meant 
to  run  straight,"  and  vague  thoughts  of 
youth,  of  unsullied  hopes,  untrammeled  ac- 
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tions,  unselfish  desires,  unquestioning  be- 
liefs stirred  him  uneasily.  He  seemed  to 
see  way  down  the  years  a  procession  of  shad- 
owy phantoms,  in  each  of  which  he  detected 
a  faint  glimmer  of  himself. 

Colchlazer's  rough  voice  broke  in. 

"Shoot !  It's  hard  experience  that  has 
taught  us  we  must  fight  the  devil  with  fire. 
These  youngsters  run  to  meet  him.  Racer 
knows  his  bill  hasn't  the  ghost  of  a  chance ; 
but  he  can  make  it  serve  his  purposes  if  he 
is  smart  enough,  and  he  doesn't  seem  to  lack 
brains !" 

'That  is  possibly  true.  But  whatever  we 
may  suspect,  up  to  this  point,  he  is  prepared 
to  defend  himself  against  any  aspersions. 
I  don't  see  but  that  you  must  give  him  his 
head  until  you  find  out  just  what  he  is  after." 

"Perhaps  you  are  right,"  Colchlazer 
grunted. 

"And,  Colchlazer,  don't  let  us  have  any 
scandals  this  session." 

Recent  political  matters  had  forced  upon 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  that  politics  had 
little  further  in  store  for  him.  He  was  even 
now  arranging  for  a  decorous  retirement 
when  his  term  should  close,  and  lost  ideals 
were  reviving  faintly  in  his  brain.  But 
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Colchlazer,  bold  buccaneer,  would  lay  down 
his  arms  only  when  he  must  sleep  upon 
them. 

Jack  Racer  had  always  carried  his  burdens 
lightly.  Now  he  walked  back  to  the  hotel 
conscious  of  a  burden  on  his  shoulders  he 
had  never  felt  before. 

"Tm  in  for  it  now.  It's  a  question  of 
staying  power/1  he  thought.  Avoiding  the 
hotel  lobby,  with  its  crowd  of  legislators, 
lobbyists,  and  traveling  men,  and  disin- 
clined for  that  familiarity  which  the  elevator 
allows,  he  went  up  the  stairs  provided  for 
the  privacy  of  the  women  guests.  In  the 
cheerful  chatter  of  the  hotel  parlor  he  de- 
tected Guy's  familiar  voice  and  the  ripple  of 
Lucy's  laughter.  "One  would  think  they 
were  a  different  breed,  and  we're  Suckers 
all,"  he  thought. 

He  turned  aside  and  entered.  A  group  of 
ladies  belonging  to  the  feminine  contingent 
of  the  Assembly  was  in  full  tide  of  laughter 
and  comment.  He  bowed  gravely  as  he 
passed.  With  naive  disregard  of  appear- 
ance, they  stopped  talking  to  follow  his 
movements ;  then  began  again  in  low  tones. 
A  less  astute  person  than  Jack  Racer  would 
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have  known  that  these  conveyed  a  conversa- 
tion of  which  he  was  the  subject. 

"Guy,  I  am  glad  to  see  you.     Is  it  for 


long? 


'Two  weeks  during  term  time.' 

'The  Judge  is  here,"  added  his  wife. 

Then  I'm  twice  glad."  He  was  now 
conscious  of  having  felt  very  lonely  a  few 
moments  before. 

'There's  something  more,"  Guy  struggled 
to  say.  'The  Governor's  girl  is  going  to  be 
married,  and  that  other  girl — the  one  I  told 
you  was  at  Sparta  last  summer,  Mrs.  Racer 
— well,  she's  going  to  be  one  of  the  string  of 
bridesmaids.  And  I,  well,  I  want  to  be  in 
the  procession.  I'm  sure  you  could  arrange 
it,  Mrs.  Racer." 

They  both  laughed  at  the  idea  of  Lucy 
maneuvering. 

"A  lady  to  see  you,  sah." 

He  looked  at  the  card,  and  handed  it  to  his 
wife. 

"Mrs.  Burge?"  she  looked  up,  inquiringly. 

"Rene." 

"She's  on  the  'sofy,'  sah." 

The  sofa  was  a  showy,  luxurious  affair 
for  two  in  the  hall  confronting  the  stairs  and 
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elevator,  on  to  which  the  wearied  legislator 
dropped  while  waiting  to  be  uplifted. 

"Ah,"  breathed  Lucy,  softly,  "Rene."  She 
looked  anxiously  at  Jack,  but  he  was  gone. 

"That's  the  fat  woman,"  Guy  said, 
brutally. 

Rene  was  in  the  sofa's  depths.  She  en- 
deavored to  struggle  to  her  feet,  but  an 
ample  woman  in  the  sofa's  embrace  did  not 
accomplish  this  easily.  Jack  waved  her  back 
and  sat  down  beside  her.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  his  bones  creaked  and  he  was  getting  to 
be  an  old  man. 

"I  am  not  altogether  unexpected,  am  I, 
Jack?" 

"No.  I  fancied  from  your  letter  you 
might  happen  along." 

"Legislating  agrees  with  you." 

"It  hasn't  given  me  gray  hair  yet." 

She  peered  about  his  head  in  mock  scru- 
tiny. Perry  and  Robyns  came  up  the  step 
and  sent  interested  glances  upon  the  sofa  as 
they  took  the  elevator. 

"Curious  they  couldn't  have  taken  it 
below,"  Jack  thought. 

"Are  they  politicians?"  Rene  asked. 

"Why  don't  you  say  statesmen,  Rene,  and 
compliment  us?" 
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She  got  on  her  feet  and  walked  to  the  bal- 
ustrade overlooking  the  lobby. 

Jack  noted  the  strained  seams,  the  vail 
drawn  tisrhtlv  over  the  flowerv  bloom,  the 

{J  r  •* 

pitiful  struggle  of  a  woman  who  has  been 
once  beautiful  and  attractive  to  hold  fast 
to  her  prerogatives  and  defy  time  and 
circumstance. 

"Rene  was  a  phase.  Why  don't  she  real- 
ize it,"  he  thought.  Then  he  got  up  full  of 
pity  to  follow  her. 

"Won't  you  come  in  and  see  my  wife, 
Rene?  She's  just  here  with  your  young 
Escort." 

'That  cheeky  boy  ?  Xo  ;  I'll  come  and  see 
Lucy  again." 

They  had  wandered  through  the  writing 
room  into  a  curtained  nook  in  the  hall. 

"No,  Jack,  I  came  to  see  you,"  she  said, 
dropping  into  a  wicker  chair  and  looking 
vaguely  out  of  the  window.  "I  wrote  you 
that  my  music  class  fell  through  at  Lima. 
It  was  all  foolish  business.  The  organist's 
wife  was  stupidly  jealous,  so  I  gave  up 
rather  than  have  any  talk." 

Jack  sat  down  and  clasped  his  hands  at 
arm's  length  and  studied  them.  Rene  re- 
membered the  significant  attitude  of  the 
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silent  listener.  There  was  no  use  asking 
questions.  He  knew  what  was  coming,  and 
was  prepared  for  his  own  part.  But  if  it 
had  been  yesterday  or  to-morrow.  To-day 
had  been  over  full,  and  he  was  weary. 

"So  I've  come  to  see  if  I  can  get  a  position 
here.  I  know  there  is  always  a  certain  num- 
ber open  at  the  Capitol.  I've  left  the  boy  at 
mother's.  But  she's  feeble,  and  I  must  pay 
somebody  to  take  care  of  him.  If  I  can  only 
once  get  on  my  feet  I'll  be  all  right." 

She  stopped,  and  Jack  looked  up,  inquir- 
ingly. She  was  done.  It  was  his  turn. 

"There  were  places  at  the  Capitol,  but  they 
are  filled.  Still — are  you  a  stenographer?" 

"No;  but  I  can  use  a  typewriter." 

"Well,  Rene,  I  may  need  somebody.  I 
can  take  you  as  a  private  secretary.  My 
legislative  affairs  are  not  very  exacting  at 
present,  and  it  will  give  you  a  chance,  per- 
haps, to  do  something  better." 

Rene  turned  on  him  her  beaming  eyes. 

"How  srood  YOU  are!     I  knew  I  could 

O  J 

depend  on  you.  What  a  weight  you  have 
taken  off  of  me."  He  waved  his  hand, 
deprecatingly.  "I  know  you  don't  like  to  be 
thanked." 

"It's  all  settled,  Rene.     There  is  nothing 
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more  to  say.  I  don't  expect  you  to  be  on 
duty  to-morrow  morning,  you  know.  Take 
your  time." 

"Of  course  I'll  have  to  get  myself  ready. 
I'm  sure,  Jack,  it's  just  the  sort  of  thing  I 
am  going  to  like." 

'Yes,  I  rather  think  it  will  suit  you. 
Come  this  way.  Those  stairs  are  pre- 
empted by  my  peers." 

"I  hope  you'll  respect  me  now."  Jack  had 
now  rejoined  his  wife  and  Guy.  "'I  have  a 
private  secretary." 

"Her?  She's  too  big  for  a  private  secre- 
tary," exclaimed  Guy,  in  great  disgust. 

"Perhaps  I  may  grow  up  to  her." 

"I  tell  you  she  can  never  squeeze  past 
Colchlazer  and  Buffum,"  the  youth  per- 
sisted, intent  on  being  disagreeable  and 
offensive. 

"Ah,  well,  I'm  on  the  aisle." 

The  words  were  idle,  but  there  was  a  cer- 
tain finality  in  his  tone.  Lucy  said  nothing, 
but  she  felt  the  tight  grip  of  his  fingers  on 
hers  and  knew  that  all  was  not  well. 
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JUDGE  ESCOTT  and  Squire  George 
mutually  and  painfully  wrung  one 
another's  hands  when  they  met  after 
reading  the  brief  announcement  of 
Senator  Racer's  Bill,  as  reported  in  the 
Sparta  "Morning  Herald."  Squire  George, 
indeed,  had  taken  the  early  local  to  confer 
with  the  Judge.  This  was  a  pretext.  He 
was  merely  indulging  a  feminine  desire  to 
talk  it  over,  craving  for  sympathy,  a  means 
of  self-relief. 

"I  am  going  up  there  to-day,"  the  Judge 
said. 

The  Squire  only  ans\vered  the  implied 
hope  that  it  might  not  be  too  late. 

'The  mischief  is  done.  Jack  never  craw- 
fishes." 

"Did  he  give  no  hint?" 

"He  was  too  clever  for  that.  As  a  boy  he 
never  went  against  my  desires,  but  he  took 
precious  good  care  that  I  shouldn't  express 
them." 

"But  a  man  arrives  at  the  brink  of  a  preci- 
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pice    before    he    falls   over,"    persisted   the 
Judge. 

The  Squire  threw  up  his  hands. 

"It's  only  another  form  of  that  quixotic 
chivalry  that  has  turned  up  before  to  con- 
front me." 

'Tilting  at  windmills  is  child's  play  to 
this." 

'There's  always  some  old  woman  at  the 
bottom  of  it,  and,  by  gum — you."  The 
Squire  seized  the  Judge's  hand  and  flung  it 
aside. 

"Me  ?" 

To  involve  the  Judge  and  heap  responsi- 
bility upon  him  relieved  the  Squire's  mind. 

"He'd  never  have  thought  of  it  but  for 
that  Pekin  affair.  Jack  didn't  give  a  pica- 
yune about  railroad  freights  until  after  the 
humiliation  of  his  wife's  old  aunt  that  night. 
He  thought  it  all  out  in  the  blackness  of 
darkness.  When  his  mind  gets  set  in  a  cer- 
tain direction  it  never  brings  up  until  it 
bumps  up  against  some  finality.  It's  that 
he  announces.  Not  how  he  got  there." 

"All  he  told  you  was  that  he  was  going  to 
run  for  senator?" 

'Yes.  He  gave  me  some  pretexts  that 
he  knew  I  wouldn't  believe." 
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'The  point  is  what  is  to  be  done  ?     This  is 
political  suicide." 
"Nothing." 
"He  will  get  no  credit  for  disinterested- 


ness.' 


"He  won't  care  for  that.  I  tell  you  he 
isn't  amenable  to  the  ordinary  arguments  or 
inducements  that  influence  other  men.  That 
is  why  he's  so  hopeless." 

"Well,  if  I  know  him,  he  doesn't  court 
failure." 

Squire  George  shook  his  head  as  one  with- 
out hope.  Rarely  in  a  long  career,  public 
and  private,  had  he  felt  such  keen  anxiety 
and  sorrow.  Judge  Escott  was  moved  at 
the  sight. 

;'What  can  I  do?"  he  asked,  as  one  sympa- 
thizing with  deep  grief. 

il Pretend  it's  all  right,  and  if  you  can  put 
a  spoke  in  anywhere  to  help  the  poor,  mis- 
guided boy,  do  it.  I'd  like  to  warm  him 
well,"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  sudden  access  of 
energy. 

Senator  Racer  was  not  deceived  by  Judge 
Escott's  cheerful  remark  that  he  "saw  that 
he  had  got  to  work,"  nor  by  the  casual  allu- 
sion in  a  letter  from  Squire  George  to  the 
same  effect. 
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"I've  got  to  go  it  alone,"  he  meditated, 
"unless  the  fool  wayfaring  man  turns  out  of 
some  help." 

The  fool  wayfaring  man  he  had  in  mind 
was  shut  up  by  his  own  fireplace  mending 
harness,  doing  odd  jobs,  except  when  he  put 
on  his  rubber  boots  and  waded  out  to  the 
barn  after  his  stock.  Once  a  week  he 
hitched  up  and  pulled  through  the  mire  to 
town  to  do  a  little  trading  and  get  the  weekly 
newspaper.  Mother  and  the  girls  read  it  to 
keep  the  run  of  their  neighbors.  That  Mrs. 
Stubblefield  had  gone  to  Rome  City  to  see 
a  traveling  dentist,  that  the  Missionary  Bap- 
tists were  holding  protracted  meetings  at 
Viola,  that  Callie  Cline  had  accepted  a  posi- 
tion in  Jimpson's  store,  and  kindred  items  of 
news  furnished  conversation  in  these  fast- 
nesses for  the  rest  of  the  week.  The  tele- 
graphic news  of  the  patent  insides  had  al- 
ready been  contradicted,  and  the  cold-stor- 
age articles  tasteless.  What  did  the  farmer 
know  of  the  cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man's 
hand  that  had  arisen  at  the  Capital? 

From  all  parts  of  the  State  came  men  to 
urge  this  bill  and  to  plead  for  that ;  but  no 
horny-handed  sons  of  the  soil  appeared  be- 
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fore  the  Committee  on  Railroads  in  behalf 
of  Bill  No.  55. 

So  urged  Colchlazer,  Robyns,  Forgot- 
son  and  the  other  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee when  in  turn  the  bill  came  up  for 
consideration. 

''Nobody  wants  it,"  said  the  chairman. 

"You're  wrong  there.  Everybody  in  my 
section  has  imperative  need  of  it,"  said  its 
author. 

"Let  'em  speak  up,  then." 

"I  speak  for  them.  That's  what  I'm  here 
for." 

"How  is  it,  Mattoon?"  asked  Robyns,  lan- 
guidly. 

"Lord  knows  we  need  it.  I  turned  the 
people  into  my  strawberry  fields  at  half  a 
cent  a  quart  and  do  their  own  picking,  to 
save  the  fruit.  The  ground  was  sopping  red 
like  a  battle  field.  Couldn't  git  'em  shipped 
nohow  without  standin'  a  loss." 

"Gentlemen,  you  know  as  well  as  I  do 
that  if  this  bill  ever  gets  before  the  Senate 
there  is  not  one  man  from  the  farming  re- 
gions that  would  dare  oppose  it  and  hope  to 
face  his  constituents.  One  third  of  you  are 
from  Lake  City,  and  you  absorb  two  thirds 
of  the  legislation.  Once  in  sixtv-six  and 
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two  third  times  give  us  a  show.     Send  this 
bill  up.     Let  us  fight  it  out  on  deck." 

'Where  are  its  supporters?"   Colchlazer 
persisted. 

4They  are  mired,  poverty  stricken,  hope- 
less, paralyzed." 

It  was  difficult  for  a  man  of  Colchlazer's 
methods  to  submit  to  talk  he  considered  so 
utterly  futile.  But  he  restrained  himself. 

''Look  here,  Racer,  we  ain't  here  chasin' 
rainbows.  I've  got  too  fat,"  he  laughed, 
good-humoredly. 

'Then  you  won't  report  the  bill?'3 
'Well,  not  without  further  consideration." 
"I've  got  all  the  facts.     They're  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Committee." 

:iBut  you  ain't  got  any  muster  roll." 
When  Colchlazer  took  up  the  reins  the 
rest  of  the  Committee  confided  matters  to 
his  hands.  To  meet  him  single-handed  was 
a  new  experience.  Robyns,  to  whom  legis- 
lative affairs  were  child's  play — Robyns, 
who  had  but  to  wire  to  the  politicians  and 
henchmen  in  order  to  start  a  battalion  of 
voters,  if  necessary,  on  the  next  train — 
looked  on  curiously.  David  and  Goliath 
belonged  to  the  old  Dispensation,  and 
suggested  no  parallel. 
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The  successful  manipulation  of  the  unso- 
phisticated factions  of  Pekin  had  provided 
Jack  with  courage,  but  not  with  weapons 
for  the  present  enterprise.  This  fact  was 
now  borne  in  upon  him.  He  was  driven 
back  single-handed  on  his  own  will  and  con- 
fidence in  the  merits  of  his  cause.  But  this 
did  not  deter  him.  The  fight,  so  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  must  be  in  the  open.  Here 
his  mind  at  last  rested.  His  bill  must  be 
rescued  from  the  Committee. 

'You  will  not  allow  it  to  come  to  a  second 
reading?" 

He  addressed  Colchlazer  solely. 

"No.     Not  if  it's  my  say." 

"O,  it's  your  say."  Jack  laughed  and 
looked  around  the  table.  Robyns  did  not 
find  his  laugh  pleasant. 

'That  youngster's  teeth  must  be  drawn," 
Colchlazer  remarked  to  Perry  after 
adjournment. 

Forgotson,  who  was  from  up-country 
district,  approached  Jack  the  next  day.  He 
was  a  quiet  little  man  of  pulmonary  tenden- 
cies, and  not  given  to  much  speaking. 

'You  have  run  up  against  a  tough  propo- 
sition, Racer.  Your  bill  will  never  go 
through.  But  I  am  willing  to  help  you  get 
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it  out  of  Committee',  if  you'll  help  niv  bill  on 
the  floor.  You  sec,  I  haven't  i;<>t  wind 
enough  to  chase  a  pair  of  tongues." 

"(  )  ho.  It's  wind  you  want.  And  you 
think  I'll  do?" 

"If  it  was  only  wind  I'd  i^>  for  I  Funtoon 
and  I  larherton.  It's  'sahe'  J'm  after  as 

well." 

"What  is  your  hill?" 

"Insurance.  Making  twelve  the  Ic^al 
ai;c  f<  >r  children." 

"What  is  it  as  it  stands?" 

"Fourteen.  Crip|)les  the  very  people  who 
need  it-  the  poor." 

'That  sounds  lair.  Let  me  examine  the 
documents  and  I'll  i^ivc  von  an  answer." 

'They'll  appeal  to  you.  I'll  send  them 
around.  Of  course'  this  concerns  nohodv 

• 

but  ourselves,  you  understand. 

This  ellort  ot  speech  was  sufficient  to  send 
h'or^otson  into  a  couching  spell  that  pre- 
cluded further  conversation.  Jack  was 
idad  to  be  spared  the  sii;ht. 

It  was  ("rafts  that  caught  him  at  a  news- 
stand. 

"Racer,  walk  slowly  down  the  lout;'  hall 
until  you  come  to  the  seal  in  the  floor. 
Study  it  until  I  come  up." 

I  i7« 
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Colchlazer  laid  a  red,  hairy  hand  on 
Crafts'  shoulder.  Inquiry  was  stopped  on 
Jack's  lips,  and  he  turned,  leaving  the  two 
together. 

"What  is  this  dime  novel  business?''  he 
asked  himself.  "Crafts  has  a  pretty  talent 
for  intrigue.  By  Zux,  I  feel  like  a  heroine," 
and  he  paced  slowly  the  marble  hall  until  he 
came  to  the  great  seal  in  the  floor  and  heard 
Crafts's  hasty  step  behind  him. 

"I  don't  approve  of  putting  the  State  seal 
under  foot,  if  it  is  my  opinion  you  want. 
I'm  literally  reeking  with  sentiment  of  that 
sort." 

Crafts  looked  at  him  vaguely.  The  great 
seal  was  a  halting  spot  not  easily  recognized. 
He  had  held  more  than  one  political  rendez- 
vous there.  Publicity  was  sometimes  the 
safest  screen. 

"The  old  man's  in  for  you,  Racer,"  and  as 
he  spoke  was  seemingly  intent  on  tracing  out 
the  symbolic  figures  with  his  stick.  Jack 
watched  his  byplay  with  amusement. 
Crafts  displayed  a  conscientiousness  in  his 
intrigue  that  he  bestowed  on  nothing  else. 

"You've  no  show,  Racer ;  but  you  can  put 
up  a  fight.  Colchlazer  doesn't  want  a  fight. 
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It  takes  time  and  makes  bad  feelinV  He's 
gettin'  old  and  wants  things  peaceable.  A 
man  from  my  district  put  down  this  floor. 
The  marble  comes  from  Joline." 

This  sudden  diversion  was  caused  by 
Robyns  and  a  pair  of  visitors  with  symptoms 
of  the  newly  wed  in  their  garments. 

"Now,  if  you'll  help  me  to  get  my  extra 
police  justices,  I'll  befriend  you." 

"I  thought  police  justices  were  as  thick  as 
lampposts  with  you.  Your  folks  say  they 
don't  want  any  more." 

."That's  the  other  side.  My  folks  do. 
It's  a  family  affair.  You  ain't  got  any  in- 
terest in  it.  But  you  have  an  interest  in 

Bill  55*" 

:'But  Colchlazer's  with  you." 

"O,  Colchlazer's  all  right.  But  there's 
folks  that  don't  train  with  Colchlazer. 
You're  a  new  man.  Virgin  soil.  No  com- 
plications. There's  places  where  you'll  out- 
weigh Colchlazer." 

'Thanks.  Give  me  overnight  to  look  into 
it." 

The  nigger  in  the  wood  pile  was  a  classic 
phrase  in  Pekin.  Many  a  time  he  had  been 
searched  for  and  many  a  time  had  turned 
up  unexpectedly. 

[180] 
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Jack  pondered  Forgotson's  statistics,  per- 
centages of  deaths,  distribution  of  profits, 
premiums  paid,  average  financial  condition 
of  parents,  figures  marshaled  so  convinc- 
ingly that  children's  insurance  seemed  to  be 
the  one  philanthropic  undertaking  for  which 
the  world  waited. 

Jack's  mind  was  untrained ;  but  it  had  a 
natural  tendency  to  run  like  a  hound  on  a 
scent  when  once  set  in  any  particular  direc- 
tion. Even  in  his  brief  legal  career  the 
springs  of  human  action,  the  persistence  of 
our  common  human  nature  as  a  determining 
factor  occupied  him  more  than  the  subtleties 
of  the  law.  It  was  this,  as  Judge  Escott  said, 
made  him  so  successful  as  a  jury  lawyer. 
But  chiefly  his  mind  had  been  employed  in 
furthering  Jack  Racer's  desires.  It  was  still 
pursuing  this  task,  but  it  embraced  a  larger 
area,  and  dealt  with  more  outlying  events 
than  anything  which  had  heretofore  occu- 
pied him. 

Forgotson  as  a  man  with  his  eyes  shelter- 
ing under  the  shadow  of  his  nose  did  not 
seem  to  run  with  philanthropic  undertak- 
ings. His  personality  combined  with  his 
suggestive  figures  struck  fire  as  flint  from 
tinder.  By  the  flash  was  revealed  what  Jack 
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who  rarely  troubled  himself  about  forms  of 
speech  called  the  nigger  in  the  wood  pile. 

The  whelp  !  The  little  monster  !  How 
dare  he  !'' 

It  was  a  relief  to  turn  to  Crafts's  propo- 
sition. Jack  laughed  to  recall  the  rendez- 
vous at  the  great  seal. 

"I  don't  doubt  Crafts's  maneuvers  with 
the  waiters  over  his  morning  eggs.  What 
fun  he  must  have  with  himself !" 

He  unfolded  Crafts'  statistics  of  arrests, 
proportion  of  judges  to  the  criminal  popula- 
tion, the  various  arrangements  to  which  fig- 
ures amiably  consent  in  defense  of  any 
proposition,  and  gave  them  considerable 
attention. 

"Unsavory  enough,"  he  commented ;  "but 
at  least  they  don't  give  King  Herod  points  as 
Forgotson's  clients  can." 

At  length  he  got  up,  and  stood  contem- 
plating himself  before  a  mirror. 

"My  skin  is  yellow  and  my  hair  hopelessly 
straight.  I  may  look  half  fed ;  but  I 
wouldn't  have  thought  I  was  the  sort  of 
person  to  approach  with  ill-smelling 
schemes." 

The  next  morning  he  laid  the  documents 
on  Forgotson's  desk.  "Here  are  your 
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papers,  Senator.  You'll  have  to  get  some- 
body else  for  your  philanthropic  work." 

Forgotson  jumped  up.  His  little  black 
eyes  seemed  to  creep  farther  under  the 
shadow  of  his  nose. 

"Look  here,  Racer.  You  are  too  hasty. 
I  think  if  I  could  give  you  some  of  my  ideas 
on—" 

Jack  laughed,  insolently. 

"O,  it's  you  who  purvey  ideas.  I  have 
heard  something  of  that.  What  is  the 
market  value  of  an  idea  this  term,  $500  or 
$1,000?"  and  walked  away  without  waiting 
for  a  reply. 

Meanwhile  Colchlazer  had  sought  the 
President's  room. 

'The  Legislature  ain't  a  kindergarten. 
I  hain't  the  time  or  strength  to  teach  these 
brash  young  fellows  what  they  can  and  what 
they  can't  do.  Here's  Van  Kleek's  letter. 
I'd  like  him  to  try  the  job  himself." 

"Naturally  we  have  no  fear  of  the  result," 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  read;  "'the  bill  is 
preposterous.  But  neither  do  we  want 
agitation.  All  discussion  is  injurious  to  the 
people.  It  unsettles  the  public  mind.  It 
encourages  false  hopes,  makes  them  restless 
and  dissatisfied.  The  farmers  undertook  to 
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run  their  own  affairs  last  year,  chartered 
cars,  employed  their  own  men.  I  think 
they  were  pretty  well  satisfied  with  that  ex- 
periment, for  they  were  worsted  all  along 
the  line.  It  is  far  better  that  they  make  up 
their  minds  to  trust  to  us.  The  fruit  trains 
are  carefully  organized  and  are  run  at  great 
expense.  Naturally  we  expect  them  to  bear 
their  share  of  the  expense.  But  that  is 
neither  here  nor  there.  The  subject  must 
not  be  brought  forward.  I  would  suggest 
some  peaceable  way  of  disarming  the  gentle- 
man who  has  charge  of  the  bill." 

'Yes ;  it's  easy  enough  to  give  orders. 
Van  Kleek  thinks  he's  a  sort  of  low  class 
Czar.  Here  I've  been  cheeked  in  Committee ; 
hung  up  like  a  rat  by  the  tail.  I'm  on  to 
Racer's  game.  He  means  to  take  the  bill 
out  of  our  jurisdiction." 

'That's  an  unwarrantable  act." 

"He's  capable  of  it.  In  fact,  he's  given 
me  to  understand  it." 

"Has  he  said  when?" 

uHe  hasn't  condescended  to  dates.  But 
he  isn't  one  to  lose  time." 

The  Lieutenant  Governor  looked  his 
annoyance. 

"I  had  hoped  to  avoid  these  emergencies." 
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;<It  all  comes  from  not  sending  seasoned 
men.  You  never  know  where  you're  at  with 
these  yearlings.  Of  course  I've  got  some 
plans  of  my  own.  Meanwhile  I  warned 
you,"  Colchlazer  added,  with  significant 
emphasis. 

"I'll  be  on  the  lookout,"  replied  the  har- 
assed official. 
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I 


THAT  the  President  of  the  Midland 
should  come  to  the  marriage  of  the 
Governor's  daughter  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  happy  coincidence.  Mrs.  Van 
Kleek,  his  wife,  was  a  relative  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's future  son-in-law,  a  relative  not  near 
enough  for  complications,  but  near  enough 
to  feel  a  proper  interest  in  his  welfare,  and 
to  be  willing  to  lend  eclat  to  his  wedding. 
This,  unquestionably,  the  presence  of  such 
a  distinguished  couple  would  do. 

At  the  Capital,  the  presence  of  a  Gov- 
ernor is  now  no  novelty.  At  best  he  is  but 
the  creation  of  the  people.  But  a  railroad 
magnate  is  a  ruler  indeed.  His  power  is 
absolute,  and  the  pressure  of  his  least  ringer 
is  felt  throughout  the  State. 

A  group  of  the  curious  hung  about  his 
private  car  drawn  up  on  the  siding. 
Stories  of  its  luxury,  of  its  upholstery, 
gilding,  and  hot  baths  occupied  the  news- 
papers. The  staff  of  attendants  shared  in 
his  glory.  The  French  maid  was  supposed 
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to  be  a  cousin  at  least ;  and  the  valet  was 
told  off  as  a  foreign  count  until  he  was  seen 
sharing  an  orange  with  the  negro  porter,  and 
henceforth  had  no  standing. 

A  respectful  crowd  attended  Mrs.  Van 
Kleek's  perfumed  skirts  from  the  car  to  her 
carriage.  So  fine  a  lady  had  never  been 
seen  in  the  town,  even  among  the  theatrical 
stars  who  came  in  their  private  cars.  The 
Governor's  wife  had  been  Martha  Umstead, 
old  Senator  Umstead's  daughter,  and  had 
gone  to  school  in  pig  tails  with  half  the 
matrons  in  the  town,  who  still  called  her 
Mat. 

'Van,"  called  the  railway  king's  wife, 
"tell  them  to  send  some  police  to  keep  the 
people  off.  The  dirtiest  child  of  the  lot 
actually  fingered  my  gown  yesterday.  I'll 
be  catching  something." 

"I  wonder  if  you  wouldn't  rather  go  to 
the  hotel,  Alice  ?  It  would  be  a  change.  It 
would  amuse  you." 

"Could  we  get  anything  to  eat  ?"  she  called 
back. 

'You  wouldn't  call  it  eating,  but  it  would 
support  life." 

She  was  a  lady  of  caprice,  as  he  knew.  If 
she  would  take  it  into  her  head  she  might  at 
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the  moment  perhaps  tide  him  over  some 
disagreeable  matters.  She  was  too  skittish 
to  confide  in,  but  she  might  be  gently 
insinuated  into  service,  he  argued  to  himself. 

"When  you  are  in  a  foreign  country  you 
are  rather  fond  of  seeing  life  at  all  angles, 
studying  character  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
I've  wondered  why  you  never  cared  more 
about  knowing  your  own  people." 

'They're  so  unpicturesque,"  she  mumbled 
back. 

'Take  those  pins  out  of  your  mouth,  and 
don't  talk  with  your  back  to  me." 

'They're  so  unpicturesque.  When  you 
said  that  they  were  my  own  people  you  gave 
me  quite  a  turn." 

'You  profess  to  be  a  student  of  human 
nature.  That  isn't  an  affair  of  clothes  or 
attitude,"  he  persisted. 

'Van,  if  you  want  me  to  go  to  the  hotel, 
say  so.  Whenever  you  begin  an  indirect 
argument  I  know  there's  something  you 
want  me  to  do." 

"I  give  your  astuteness  all  credit."     He 
knew  he  was  brought  to  bay.      'There  is." 
"What?" 
"Go  to  the  hotel." 
"Then  what?" 
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"It'll  develop." 

Thus,  with  the  dislike  of  the  sophis- 
ticated for  words,  it  fell  about.  The  in- 
stallation of  Mrs.  Van  Kleek  and  her 
belongings  at  the  Capital  was  an  affair  of 
moment.  The  bridal  suite  temporarily  cleft 
in  twain  to  accommodate  detached  guests 
was  restored  to  its  integrity.  When  it  was 
found  that  this  was  not  enough,  but 
a  brace  of  rooms  had  to  be  added, 
public  interest  grew  proportionally.  The 
wedding  of  the  Governor's  daughter  became 
an  accessory  to  these  stirring  events.  The 
ladies  gathered  in  the  parlor  "to  see  her  go 
by,"  with  the  running  of  the  hall  boys,  por- 
ters laden  with  baggage,  valet  and  maid 
bearing  wraps  and  canes  made  such  a  scene 
of  excitement  as  had  not  been  witnessed 
since  the  President  of  the  United  States  once 
Swinging  around  the  Circle  stopped  over 
night. 

At  length  came  the  trail  of  silken  gar- 
ments, the  floating  aroma  of  orris  root,  and 
a  tall,  slight  figure  went  down  the  hall  calmly 
unmindful  of  the  gaping  crowds.  She  was 
accompanied  by  a  large  man  who  might  have 
seemed  impressive  if  anybody  had  looked 
at  him.  But  he  was  lost,  swallowed  up  in 
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his  wife's  entrance,  which  gained  fresh 
interest  as  her  clear,  high  tones  came  back. 

"Van,  they  ought  to  have  trailed  a  bag  of 
anise  seed." 

"It's  a  straight  course." 

Then  the  door  was  shut. 

"Now  what  did  she  mean  by  that?"  asked 
the  wife  of  the  member  from  Jefferson,  as 
she  got  down  from  her  chair.  For,  being 
small  and  in  the  hindermost  rows,  she  had 
not  otherwise  been  able  to  see  over  the  other 
ladies'  heads.  Nobody  could  answer,  and 
they  each  began  to  tell  what  she  saw,  and  all 
these  observations  dovetailed  together  gave 
a  remarkably  good  account  of  the  superficies 
of  Mrs.  Van  Kleek. 

It  was  no  less  a  person  than  the  Governor 
himself  who  escorted  Mrs.  Van  Kleek  to 
the  Capitol  the  next  morning.  There  was 
a  shade  of  embarrassment  in  the  greeting  of 
the  presiding  officer  as  he  took  Mrs.  Van 
Kleek  from  the  custody  of  the  Governor 
and  seated  her  under  the  protecting  eagle 
and  its  flags.  She  was  too  entertained  to 
give  attention  to  the  proceedings,  and  turned 
her  jeweled  lorgnon  in  frank  amusement  at 
the  spectacle. 

"My  dear  sir,  you  are  too  gallant.     I'd 
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make  the  women  members  remove  their  hats. 
I'm  sure  I  don't  see  why  they  want  to  wear 
them,"  she  murmured — a  private  reflection 
on  their  headgear. 

'The  women  members?  Those,  Mrs. 
Van  Kleek,  are  friends  and  relatives  of 
members,"  the  president  replied,  as  to  one 
in  error. 

"And  you  allow  them  to  prowl  over  the 
floor  in  that  manner?  My  word.  Really, 
it  would  be  better  to  cage  them  as  they  do  at 
Westminster.  I  went  once  on  a  Committee 
to  Albany  and  they  left  us  to  cool  our  heels 
in  the  corridor." 

The  Lieutenant  Governor  fairly  quivered 
at  Mrs.  Van  Kleek's  easy  conversation.  A 
lady  who  spoke  of  "cooling  heels,"  when, 
too,  her  own  heels  were  involved,  was 
something  outside  of  his  experience. 

"But  I  know  all  your  Western  women 
vote,  and  I  suppose  you  have  to  give  them 
their  heads  a  little — and  their  hats,"  she  con- 
tinued, bending  forward,  one  elbow  on  her 
knee  supporting  her  chin,  her  lorgnon  when 
not  in  use  playfully  tapping  the  official  chair. 

The  Lieutenant  Governor  was  prepared 
for  the  unapproachable  fine  lady,  the  wife  of 
a  railway  king.  He,  too,  had  a  dignity 
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which  might  match  with  dignity.  But  he 
had  no  conversational  weapons  with  which  to 
engage  this  lively  lady  who  made  naught  of 
his  position  nor  of  hers." 

"Do  you  frequently  visit  your  Assembly, 
Airs.  Van  Kleek?"  he  asked,  meaning  to 
take  matters  in  his  own  hands,  and  as  many 
other  people  regarded  questions  as  a  form 
of  conversation. 

"Our  Assembly?  It  would  be  the  great- 
est act  of  self-sacrifice.  Sometimes  I  go  to 
Washington  for  diplomatic  balls.  I  am  not 
public-spirited.  Governor.  O,  do  look  at 
that  page  !  How  delightful !" 

It  was  Billv  who,  seated  in  Robvn's  seat, 

•*  <f 

was  endeavoring  to  lower  his  body  suffi- 
ciently to  get  his  feet  on  top  of  the  desk ; 
his  legs  being  short,  his  head  was  fast  dis- 
appearing as  his  feet  came  more  prominently 
into  view. 

"He's  in  training  for  a  lawmaker.  Clever 
boy.  He's  taken  the  first  position." 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  President  of 
the  Senate  was  in  a  difficult  position.  He 
knew  from  Colchlazer  that  a  struggle  was 
on.  His  own  hand  was  needed  at  the  helm, 
yet  he  must  be  engaged  with  the  frivolities 
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of  a  lady  whose  mere  presence  under  the 
circumstances  was  an  embarrassment. 

'Who  is  the  blooming  creature  looking 
over  the  shoulders  of  the  interesting  person 
on  the  aisle?"  she  continued. 

"Great  God,  does  she  think  this  is  a  music 
hall  or  a  menagerie?"  the  Chair  asked 
himself,  in  all  seriousness. 

"His  wife?" 

"Racer's?  No.  That  is  his  wife  in  the 
gallery  opposite." 

Mrs.  Van  Kleek  raised  her  lorgnon. 
'The  pretty  young  thing.     Then  who  is 
the  blooming  creature?" 

'That  is  his  private  secretary,"  returned 
the  harassed  official,  trying  to  keep  one  eye 
on  events. 

'What  luxuries  you  do  admit  yourselves. 
My  husband  has  to  content  himself  with  a 
slim,  unobtrusive  young  man,  who  need  only 
take  one  third  of  a  seat  in  a  cab.  Mr.  Van 
Kleek  occupies  two  thirds  himself.  Mr. — 
how  do  you  call  him  ?"" 

"Racer." 

"Mr.  Racer  must  reserve  one  third  of  the 
cab  for  himself." 

Rene  wras  fully  installed  and  fairly  busy. 
Jack  endeavored  to  forestall  the  need  of  her 
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presence  in  the  Chamber;  but  the  type- 
writer's click  grew  tiresome.  She  did  not 
affiliate  with  the  others,  whom  she  thought 
wearily  young.  Her  own  position  as  pri- 
vate secretary  she  considered  superior  to  the 
service  of  beck  and  call.  On  their  part 
they  resented  her  "airs,"  and  entertained  a 
grudge  at  her  appropriation  of  the  "most 
stylish  man  in  the  Senate."  This  was  the 
pronouncement  of  Miss  Mayme  Black,  and 
the  general  verdict. 

It  enlivened  the  day  to  traverse  the 
Chamber,  where  her  ripe  beauty  had  cer- 
tainly made  an  impression.  Mrs.  Van 
Kleek  watched  her  talking  with  her  chief, 
who  responded  briefly  to  some  inquiries  over 
the  letter  which  she  held  in  her  hand. 

"He  is  annoyed,"  that  lady  thought,  and 
realized  a  distinct  sense  of  pleasure. 

Rene,  at  last  taking  her  way  leisurely 
behind  the  third  row,  started  back.  A 
group  of  men  moved  back  to  allow  her  to 
pass  with  that  slow  movement  which  be- 
came her,  and  stopped  talking  to  look  after 
her.  Perry  stopped  her,  and  she  smiled 
lazily  down  into  his  restless  face,  responding 
to  some  chaff. 

''Self-conscious     to     the     last     hairpin." 
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Her  critic  pursued  her  from  her  vantage 
ground  behind  the  chair,  then  turned  to  the 
aisle. 

The  Order  of  Rules  and  Resolutions  had 
been  reached.  Far-reaching  consequences 
of  political  and  commercial  significance  lay 
concealed  in  apparently  harmless  combina- 
tions of  words.  Confusion  reigned  in  the 
Chamber.  A  half  dozen  men  were  on  their 
feet  clamoring  for  recognition.  The  Pres- 
ident, on  whom  the  morning  had  borne 
hardly,  gathered  himself  together.  His 
glance  roamed  so  as  to  admit  this  senator 
and  that,  but  his  range  of  vision  was  plainly 
limited.  Jack  stood  by  his  seat  in  the  aisle 
as  plainly  determined  to  outwait  the  clamor 
and  the  President's  inability  to  detect  his 
presence. 

Mrs.  Van  Kleek's  spirits  rose.  Her 
quick  eye  caught  the  situation. 

'What  fun !  Ah,  Governor,  play  fair, 
play  fair."  She  bent  forward.  The  aroma 
she  shed  about  her  seemed  to  mount  to  his 
brain.  The  chain  of  her  lorgnon  touched 
his  neck  like  ice. 

"If  you  don't  recognize  him  I'll  do  it 
myself.  'Senator  Racer,'  '  she  prompted. 
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"Senator  Racer,"  said  the  Chair,  as  one 
on  the  brink  of  an  attack  of  nerves. 

Colchlazer,  who  had  taken  no  part,  looked 
tip,  then  sunk  back  in  his  seat,  swallowing 
an  oath. 

"Ah,"  breathed  Mrs.  Van  Kleek,  softly. 
"He  shall  have  his  innings." 

"The  anxiety  of  this  Chamber  lest  this 
bill  have  a  hearing,"  Jack  began,  holding  up 
a  folded  white  slip  of  paper,  "discredits 
human  nature.  The  greatest  crime  of  the 
corporations  that  have  this  State  at  their 
mercy  is  that  they  rob  men  of  their  virility." 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Van  Kleek,  I  tried  to 
spare  you  this."  The  Lieutenant  Governor 
turned  toward  her. 

"Is  he  going  to  abuse  my  husband  ?  He's 
used  to  it.  Perhaps  I  can  pick  up  a  few 
phrases  for  my  own  use." 

The  Lieutenant  Governor  would  have 
answered  her  but  for  her  low  "Hush !"  as 
she  bent  forward  to  listen. 

"How  else  than  by  fear  can  you  translate 
this  clamor,  these  outcries,  these  pretexts? 
But  they  are  vain,  vain,  for  I  will  be  heard ! 
Back  of  this  measure  are  thousands  of  men 
who  still  stand  upright." 
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"Will  the  President  call  the  Senator  to 
order?"  said  Perry. 

Jack  waved  his  hand,  as  one  who  puts 
down  a  troublesome  child. 

"Let  him  be,"  whispered  Mrs.  Van  Kleek, 
her  perfumed  breath  disturbing  the  Chair's 
gray  hair. 

"I  speak  for  the  men  on  whom  rests  the 
prosperity  of  this  great  State,  the  men  who 
create — the  farmers — the  men  for  whom  in 
return  the  State  does  so  little.  For  four 
months  they  are  almost  cut  off  from  hu- 
man companionship.  You  have  seen  their 
patient  beasts  toiling  through  the  mud. 
Have  you  ever  helped  them  to  build  roads? 
Their  children  are  deprived  of  the  legal 
term  of  schooling  through  the  burden  of 
their  taxes.  Have  you  heard  a  voice  here 
lifted  in  their  behalf?  When  Heaven  smiles 
upon  them,  and  their  orchards  and  fields 
redden  with  fruit,  they  shiver  with  appre- 
hension, for  to  that  extent  is  increased  the 
power  of  the  railroads  to  do  them  harm, 
and  the  earth  is  sodden  with  the  blood  of 
the  fruit  which  sprang  from  it.  I  desire 
that  you  take  away  from  the  railroads  this 
power  for  harm.  You  may  not  do  it ;  but 
at  least  the  people  of  this  State  shall  know 
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on  whom  the  responsibility  rests.  I  shall 
not  take  time  at  this  moment  to  defend  my 
assertions.  I  make  them  to  indicate  the 
gravity  of  the  reasons  that  prompt  me  to 
move  the  discharge  of  the  Committee  on 
Railroads  from  further  consideration  of 
Senate  Bill  55  ;  and  I  now  serve  notice  upon 
this  body  that  upon  the  discharge  of  the 
Committee  I  shall  move  for  a  suspension 
of  Rules  Thursday  morning  for  the  purpose 
of  making  this  bill  a  Special  Order  imme- 
diately after  the  reading  of  the  Journal." 

The  member  from  Chickasaw  took  off 
his  eyeglasses. 

"I  hope  that  this  motion  will  be  sus- 
tained." Mattoon,  with  halting  words,  was 
on  his  feet  in  support  of  the  motion. 

Colchlazer  straightened  himself  in  his 
seat.  Never  had  he  been  treated  to  such 
an  indignity  as  was  intimated  in  this  at- 
tempt to  remove  a  bill  from  any  Committee 
of  which  he  was  chairman.  It  was  a  blow 
from  the  shoulder.  His  face  purpled  with 
anger,  and  his  hairy  hands  gripped  the 
arms  of  his  chair.  Timorous  members, 
whose  affairs  waited  on  his  pleasure, 
glanced  at  him  with  apprehension.  No- 
body knew  what  this  political  Samson 
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might  pull  down  if  he  was  thus  publicly 
humiliated. 

Robyns  scribbled  a  note  to  his  chief: 
"Shall  I  take  a  hand  ?"  Colchlazer  crushed 
it  in  his  hand  but  gave  a  glance  of  assent. 
Robyns  sent  off  another  note  to  the  member 
from  Chickasaw : 

"Call  off  the  dogs.     We'll  come  down." 

The  sense  of  danger  held  the  Senate  in 
a  silence  in  which  thought  seemed  almost 
suspended.  Mrs.  Van  Kleek  leaned  for- 
ward with  sparkling  eyes  and  half-parted 
lips,  enveloping  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in 
what  seemed  to  him  a  cloud  of  incense  that 
obscured  his  brain  and  palsied  his  tongue 
as  he  strove  to  recognize  the  member  from 
Chickasaw,  now  again  on  his  feet. 

The  low,  clear  gravity  of  his  voice  gave 
a  renewed  sense  of  security,  and  a  murmur 
of  relief  stirred  the  Chamber. 

'That  courtesy  which  this  body  always 
desires  to  extend  to  its  members  indicates 
that  the  Committee  on  Railroads  which  has 
charge  of  this  bill  should  be  first  allowed 
to  reconsider  its  purpose  before  the  bill  be 
made  a  special  order  before  the  Senate.  If 
I  am  permitted  by  the  Senator  from  Beau-" 
bien,  I  will  make  a  motion  that  the  Com- 
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mittee  on  Railroads  be  allowed  to  retire  for 
consultation." 

Jack  briefly  assented.  Every  astute  poli- 
tician knows  when  hearty  acquiescence  in 
what  he  dislikes  is  good  play,  and  Colch- 
lazer  voted  "aye"  with  bluff  good  humor. 

The  Committee  marched  into  the  lobby, 
but  Jack  did  not  follow  them,  being  appar- 
ently absorbed  in  regarding  a  pair  of  slim, 
yellow  clasped  hands.  The  consultation 
was  brief.  Robyns  stopped  at  Jack's  desk 
as  they  filed  back,  and  bent  down. 

"It's  your  call.  The  bill  will  be  reported 
'out'  to-morrow." 

Jack  did  not  answer,  but  got  on  his  feet. 

"After  consultation  with  my  colleagues" 
— a  smile  ran  around  the  Chamber  at  this 
polite  euphemism-  "I  ask  to  withdraw  my 
request  that  Senate  Bill  55  be  made  a  sub- 
ject of  Special  Order  before  the  Senate  on 
Thursday  morning.  I  would  like  before 
taking  my  seat  to  express  my  grateful 
consideration  to  the  gentlemen  who  so 
promptly  recognized  the  propriety  of  my 
request." 

"Licked  you  with  one  hand,"  a  senator 
whispered  to  Perry ;  but  it  was  an  air  of 
timely  rescue  that  pervaded  the  Chamber. 
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Mrs.  Van  Kleek  rose  and  shook  out  her 
plumage. 

"Do  you  often  have  it  so  exciting,  Gov- 
ernor? I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  at  the  races 
and  my  colt  had  romped  in ;"  and  she 
thought,  "I  know  what  Van  meant,  and  I 
know  what  I  mean." 

The  session  had  come  to  an  end. 

Jack  stood  idly  in  the  aisle. 

"Governor,  won't  you  present  him?" 

"Who?  Senator  Racer?"  he  asked,  en- 
deavoring to  recover  himself. 

:'Who  else  is  there?     Certainly." 

Jack  came  up  in  response  to  the  page. 
He  was  still  under  the  excitement  of  the 
incident.  The  Governor  went  through  the 
formalities. 

They  meant  nothing.  The  two  looked 
into  one  another's  eyes  and  smiled  a  recog- 
nition that  took  nothing  from  time  or 
circumstance. 
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1HE  dining-room  doors  swung  open. 
The  hotel  population  had  been 
gradually  gathering  within  easy 
reach  of  this  significant  incident.  It  now 
sprang  to  its  feet  and  began  to  move  de- 
corously toward  the  big  room.  This  was 
rilled  with  tables,  each  marshaled  by  a  young 
woman,  marvelous  as  to  pompadour  erec- 
tions, and  clad  in  discreet  black  set  off  with 
little  white  aprons  which  rounded  the  trim 
waists  like  a  frill.  The  hours  were  primi- 
tive :  by  half  past  six  the  supper  hour  was  in 
full  tide. 

Mrs.  Van  Kleek's  entrance  arrested  the 
busily  plying  knives  and  forks.  She  ig- 
nored with  serene  complaisance  the  mo- 
mentary paralysis  her  presence  created, 
while  conducted  to  that  corner  of  the  room 
where  flowers  on  the  table  indicated  that 
the  business  of  eating  was  less  exigent.  She 
detained  the  statesmanlike  head  waiter  who 
had  convoyed  her  to  say : 

"Bring  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Racer  to  my  table," 
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and  he  understood  it  to  mean  that  all  others 
were  to  be  dropped  on  the  way. 

"Won't  you  present  me  to  your  wife,  Mr. 
Racer.  I  saw  you  in  the  gallery,  Mrs. 
Racer,"  she  continued,  when  the  formalities 
were  over.  "Didn't  you  enjoy  it?" 

"I  was  too  interested  to  enjoy  it,  I  fear," 
Lucy  returned,  prettily. 

''Interest  and  enjoyment  are  identical 
with  me.  You  will  come  to  it,  Mrs.  Racer," 
with  the  indulgent  air  of  petting  a  pretty 
child,  she  continued. 

"I  am  quite  ready  to  receive  your  thanks, 
Senator.  I  was — what  do  you  call  it — a 
steering  committee  of  one.  I  compelled 
Mr.  President's  eyes  down  to  your  aisle. 

"It  was  your  hand  at  the  helm?" 

The  hand  waved,  and  sent  showers  of 
sparks  from  jeweled  fingers. 

It  pleased  him  that  so  attractive  a  piece 
of  mechanism  should  be  directed  in  his 


service. 
ft 


I  shall  like  to  owe  it  to  you,"  he  said, 
boyishly,  with  a  confident  nod  of  his  head. 

"The  delightful  children,"  the  wayward 
lady  said  to  herself,  embracing  them  both  in 
a  glance. 

"My  husband  is  called  away  and  has  left 
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me  as  a  sort  of  hostage  with  the  Governor. 
Eating  alone  is  the  first  step  toward  bar- 
barism. I  think  I  would  have  dropped  my 
knife  and  fork  and  taken  to  fingers,  if  you 
and  Mrs.  Racer  had  not  come  along  as  a 
rescue  party,"  she  resumed,  gayly. 

''Do  you  know,"  she  turned  to  Jack,  con- 
fidently, "how  I  have  been  occupying  what 
I  call  my  mind  ?  I  have  been  trying  to  esti- 
mate the  amount  of  time  consumed  in  but- 
toning up  the  waitresses'  backs.  If  I  were 
the  mistress  of  this  hotel  I  would  insist  on 
a  front  entrance  to  those  gowns.  Do  you 
suppose  the  hotel  keeps  a  dresser?" 

"My  own  opinion  is  that  they  line  up  and 
each  girl  buttons  the  one  in  front,"  Jack 
answered,  gravely.  "It  would  be  a  simul- 
taneous act,  and  take  no  more  time  than  the 
girting  up  of  one  girl." 

The  objection  to  that  plan  is  that  it 
leaves  the  last  girl  unbuttoned,"  Mrs.  Van 
Kleek  urged. 

"It  might  be  managed  in  a  circle,"  he 
suggested,  tentatively. 

'There  are  thirteen  young  women  and  an 
average  of  eleven  buttons  each." 

Jack  took  out  a  pencil  and  envelope  and 
their  two  heads  bent  over  the  figures. 
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"One  hundred  and  forty-three  buttons." 

"Stop!  That  blonde  there  has  one  miss- 
ing. She  burst  the  buttonhole." 

"Ah !" 

Lucy  listened  to  this  trifling  with  smiles, 
but  in  silent  astonishment. 

"And  Mrs.  Racer,  can  you  explain  the 
meaning  of  those  little  aprons  ?"  She  turned 
amiably  to  Lucy,  not  to  leave  her  out  of  the 
conversation.  But  Jack  interposed. 

'We  would  call  them  'dinky,'  not  little. 
Little  has  no  mental  qualities.  'Dinky' 
means  small,  but  attaches  a  humorous 
qualification. 

"  'Dinky,'  admirable."  Mrs.  Van  Kleek 
clasped  her  hands  as  if  holding  a  treasure. 
"I  thank  you  for  that  word.  You  Western 
people  are  so  discriminating,  so  picturesque 
in  speech.  O,  I  mean  it.  'Dinky,'  she 
repeated,  as  if  fixing  the  word  in  her  mind. 
"I  always  carry  home  treasures  of  speech 
from  my  travels."  She  gayly  displayed  a 
few  of  these  treasures. 

'They  sound  valuable."  Jack  thought- 
fully seemed  to  weigh  them. 

"Now,  I  come  to  think  of  it,  they  are 

chiefly  valuable  in  safely  relieving  my  mind. 
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We  are  greatly  at  a  disadvantage,  we 
women,  unless  we  reinforce  ourselves  from 
foreign  tongues." 

"Perhaps  Mrs.  Van  Kleek  will  teach 
them  to  me.  I  am  very  defenseless,"  Lucy 
ventured. 

"O,  Sweetheart !"  The  dull  red  crept  up 
into  Jack's  face  at  giving  speech  to  his 
sudden  impulse  toward  endearment. 

Mrs.  Van  Kleek  was  touched  at  these 
flag  signals.  "The  delightful  children,"  she 
thought,  and  for  the  moment  felt  world 
weary. 

'You  must  pardon  my  comments,  but  I 
am  so  interested.  Do  you  see  that  elderly 
man  with  a  waving  beard  ?" 

'Those  are  whiskers." 

"Really,  I  have  heard  of  whiskers;  and 
those  are  they?" 

;Those  are  they."  They  both  laughed, 
fraternally. 

"I  observed  him  at  dinner.  He  went 
from  chicken  pie  to  deviled  crab,  moved  on 
to  lobster  salad,  then  to  stewed  corn,  with 
varied  incursions  into  his  coffee  cup,  return- 
ing by  the  same  route.  I  feel  I  would  like 
to  know  more  of  him ;  get  his  point  of  view. 
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He  must  have  interesting  ideas  about  the 
relation  of  things." 

"He  has.  Do  you  see  that  black-haired 
man  at  the  same  table?  We  call  him 
'Collars  and  Cuffs.'  He  wouldn't  make 
a  mistake  in  the  orderly  sequence  of  his 
dishes  for  money.  I  couldn't  make  it 
stronger.  He  has  tamed  that  waitress  so 
she  makes  five  trips  without  a  whimper. 
You  observe  how  she  unloads  on  your  old 
man.  He  is  a  colleague  of  mine,  a  farmer. 
When  he  was  able  to  make  on  his  straw- 
berries only  one  cent  a  crate — a  crate  is 
twenty-four  quarts." 

"One  cent  on  twenty-four  quarts."  Mrs. 
Van  Kleek  checked  off  these  statements  on 
her  fingers. 

"He  kept  his  pickers,  women  and  chil- 
dren, at  work.  The  result  was  he  distrib- 
uted $900  in  wages  in  a  few  weeks.  That 
money,  he  argued,  will  be  spent  right  here 
and  everybody  will  be  benefited.  His  own 
labor  went  for  nothing.  Those  are  his  ideas 
about  relations  in  some  matters.  Do  you 
not  understand,  Mrs.  Van  Kleek,  what  value 
such  a  man  has  to  the  community,  although 
he  does  put  butter  on  pickles?"  Jack 
laughed.  'Yes,  really  I  have  seen  him." 
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"Trn  not  laughing.  These  things  affect 
me  like  poetry.  Ought  to — doesn't.  But  I 
accept  your  rebuke." 

"Rebuke  ?" 

Lucy  nodded.     "Almost  preached,  Jack." 

"Heaven  forbid." 

"If  Pekin  could  hear  you." 

'Yes,  rebuke.  I  deserved  it.  This  is  the 
second  time." 

"Not  I,  surely." 

"A  boy,  an  errand  boy.  I  was  bewil- 
dered. Ts  this  the  way  to  the  Governor's 
house?'  I  asked.  'The  Governor's  mansion 
is  in  that  direction,'  he  replied.  I  felt  so 
humiliated.  But  you  must  introduce  me 
to  some  of  your  people." 

They  were  on  their  way  out  of  the  dining- 
room.  The  scattered  groups  at  the  table 
followed  them  eagerly.  Perry  could  not 
solve  such  an  alliance  except  after  his  kind. 
Racer  had  his  own  game  and  was  playing 
it  for  all  it  was  worth.  Its  audacity  was 
superb,  and  he  enjoyed  anew  his  original 
astuteness. 

The  usual  groups  were  lingering  in  the 
corridor.  Gentlemen  who  ordinarily  sought 
their  own  region  of  cigars  and  the  proximity 
of  the  bar  below  were  crowded  in  the  little 
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reading  room  and  their  wives  filled  the 
"sofy"  and  held  the  parlor. 

"I  depend  on  you  to  chaperone  me,"  Mrs. 
Van  Kleek  whispered.  Her  own  sitting 
room  awaited  her ;  but  it  was  convenient  to 
evade  responsibility.  While  following  her 
husband's  advice,  she  was  pleasing  herself. 

The  prominence  into  which  the  young 
couple  were  thus  thrust  both  Jack  and  Lucy 
realized.  For  it  they  were  unprepared, 
except  by  beneficent  nature.  Simplicity 
is  sometimes  as  capable  a  guide  in  social 
matters  as  sophistication.  Mrs.  Van  Kleek 
had  the  dramatic  instinct,  and  her  serene 
self-assertion  befittingly  modified  itself. 
Thus  Jack  conducted  the  ladies  through 
the  throng  as  belongs  to  the  capable  mascu- 
line to  do,  without  self-consciousness  and 
without  haste. 

"She  can't  hold  a  candle  to  Mrs.  Racer 
for  looks,"  was  one  lady's  comment  from 
the  sofy. 

"Give  me  style.  Mrs.  Racer  isn't  in  it 
with  her  for  style." 

And  both  ladies  were  correct. 

A  considerate  host  had  curtained  off  with 
lace  the  end  of  the  hall  in  line  with  the  little 
reading  room  and  thus  insured  a  degree  of 
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privacy.  Here  Rene  had  by  instinct  wan- 
dered with  Jack  in  her  wake.  Hither  Jack 
conducted  Mrs.  Van  Kleek. 

Here  Guy  Escott  was  ushered  in,  valiantly 
concealing  his  surprise  at  such  an  unex- 
pected combination,  for  Jack's  assault  in  the 
morning  session  was  the  talk  of  the  town, 
and  his  father  desired  some  more  personal 
information  before  trusting  himself  to 
speak  to  Jack.  For,  as  Judge  Escott,  he 
had  come  to  regard  that  young  man  as  a 
piece  of  bric-a-brac  to  be  delicately  handled. 

"Mr.  Escott  has  come  to  attend  the  wed- 
ding," Lucy  explained,  mindful  of  Guy's 
hopes. 

'You  know  my  cousin  Fanshawe,  per- 
haps." 

"No;  worse  luck,  Mrs.  Van  Kleek.  I 
wish  I  did,"  exclaimed  the  ingenuous  youth. 

"Fanny  isn't  much  to  know,  I  assure 
you,"  she  answered,  thus  despoiling  her 
relation. 

"It  isn't  him ;  it's  a  girl." 

"Fanny  isn't  really  a  girl,  to  be  sure," 
Mrs.  Van  Kleek  commented. 

"Mrs.  Van  Kleek,  Guy  wants  to  support 
Fanny,  as  you  call  him,  in  his  hour  of  need,'1 
Jack  suggested. 
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"I  want  to  walk  out  of  church  with  that 
girl,"  Guy  exclaimed,  sturdily. 

They  all  laughed.  Backwardness  in  pre- 
senting his  desires  was  not  one  of  Guy's 
idiosyncrasies. 

"You  see,  Mrs.  Van  Kleek,  her  mind's 
away  off.  Now,  if  they  would  harness  us 
up  together  for  that  little  trot  she'd  have  to 
keep  step  with  me  for  once.  Then, 
maybe — " 

"I  understand  perfectly.  Your  reasoning 
is  sound,  and  your  presentation  of  it  lucid. 
I'm  on  your  side.  Fanny  shall  do  it. 
Trust  me." 

Guy  wrung  Lucy's  hand,  not  daring  to 
take  that  of  Mrs.  Van  Kleek,  gleaming 
among  her  laces. 

"Say  it,"  Mrs.  Van  Kleek  commanded. 

He  faced  her. 

"You  are  a  brick." 

A  parley  outside  the  lace  barrier  inter- 
rupted. 

"Your  card,  madam,  fits'." 

"I  haven't  got  no  card.  I  jus'  want  to  see 
him  on  business." 

A  card  evidently  would  convey  a  wrong 
impression. 

Jack   lifted   the   curtain   and   revealed   a 
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small  woman  tightly  inclosed  in  a  heavy 
black  coat  with  saucer-like  buttons  of  white 
"on  the  front  which  gave  the  impression  of  a 
human  target. 

"Never  mind  the  card,  James.  I  know 
Mrs.  Tuomey." 

"It's  neighborly  of  you  to  see  me,  Mr. 
Racer.  I  s'pose  I  ought  to  say  Senator. 
I'm  havin'  trouble  with  my  back  pay. 
Them  lawyer  sharks  give  me  a  paper  to 
sign.  It  seems  to  me  they're  askin'  too 
much.  Tain't  right.  Besides,  it's  wrong." 

"Let  me  have  the  paper.  Mrs.  Van 
Kleek,  let  me  present  Mrs.  Tuomey.  Mrs. 
Tuomey,  my  wife." 

"Pleased  to  meet  you.  Pleased  to  meet 
you,"  she  bobbed  to  each  lady  in  turn. 

Mrs.  Van  Kleek  swept  aside  her  draper- 
ies, revealing  a  chair,  thus  claiming  Mrs. 
Tuomey  for  her  own.  She  did  not  speak, 
but  waited,  expectantly,  on  Mrs.  Tuomey 's 
pleasure.  With  the  simplest  good  feeling 
Mrs.  Tuomey  took  the  initiative. 

'You're  a  stranger,  I  s'pose,  being  at  a 
hotel." 

'Yes;  but  for  the  kindness  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Racer." 
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:'Well,  I'm  a  sort  of  a  stranger,  too.  I 
come  up  for  the  Encampment." 

"Yes?"  Mrs.  Van  Kleek  inquiringly 
murmured  ;  "the  Encampment  ?" 

"The  delegates  from  the  Relief  Corps 
always  come  to  the  Encampment,  you  know. 
I  wouldn't  miss  that.  It  costs ;  although 
the  delegates  have  their  expenses  paid,  of 
course  a  lady  must  give  somethin',  and  the 
cake  and  the  ice  cream  does  take  the  dimes 
and  the  dollars.  You  don't  belong  to  the 
Relief  Corps  ?" 

"No ;  I  never  had  the  pleasure." 

"Are  you  a  Rebekah?" 

"A  Rebekah?"  queried  Mrs.  Van  Kleek. 
"No." 

"Maybe  you're  a  Star?" 

"No,  nor  a  Star,"  Mrs.  Van  Kleek  re- 
plied, the  smiles  rippling  around  her  lips, 
but  with  wonderment  in  her  gaze. 

"Most  people  are  either  a  Rebekah  or  a 
Star,"  pursued  Mrs.  Tuomey. 

"It  sounds  very  fascinating,  Mrs.  Tuo- 
mey. Are  you  a  Rebekah  or  a  Star  ?" 

:<I  ain't  either ;  but  my  mother  was  a 
Noble  Grand ;"  and  the  little  woman,  her 
eyes  returning  from  an  excursion  they  had 
been  taking  among  Mrs.  Van  Kleek's  laces 
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and  billowy  ruffles  surging  about  her  silken 
clad  feet,  glowed  with  pride. 

"Mrs.  Tuomey,  I've  looked  into  this. 
Don't  sign  the  paper.  I've  drafted  another 
form.  Present  this." 

"You  won't  mind  my  hurry,  Senator,  in 
this  world  of  eat  and  run  away." 

"Not  if  you  must  go,  Mrs.  Tuomey.  I'll 
see  you  out." 

"I  didn't  know  you  had  a  peerage  in  the 
West,  Senator.  Tell  me  about  it.  Her 
mother  was  a  Noble  Grand.  What  is  a 
Noble  Grand?"  she  asked  on  his  return. 

"You  wanted  to  meet  some  of  our  people, 
and  Mrs.  Tuomey  will  live  on  this  for  a 
month." 

"And  you ;  your  manner  was  perfect,  per- 
fect. But  I  was  so  bewildered  I  hadn't 
words.  Tell  me  what  it  all  means." 

'You  see,  we  haven't  got  rid  of  the  idea 
that  we  must  have  an  excuse  for  coming 
together  socially,  so  we  make  a  pretext  of 
duty  and  philanthropy.  What  you  call 
society  is  with  us  the  church,  the  lodge,  or 
some  charity." 

"And  you  have  Noble  Grands?" 

'That  shows  that  at  least  we  have  ideals." 

'They  sustain  you.  The  quaint  creature 
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was  upbuoyed  by  the  fact  that  her  mother 
was  a  Noble  Grand.  With  us  a  woman  of 
that  class  would  have  been  speechless  on 
account  of  my  petticoats.  She  kindly 
tried  to  entertain  me.  It  is  charming." 

"I  am  glad  she  came ;  she  illustrates  us. 
Her  husband,  a  mere  boy,  was  killed  at 
Shiloh.  She  has  had  a  hard  life ;  but  the 
Relief  Corps — she  spoke  of  it — is  always 
mindful  of  her.  One  man  pays  her  member- 
ship— she  don't  know  who — but  she  can 
contribute  the  cake  and  ice  cream  she  makes, 
sew  for  the  needy,  and  preserve  her  self- 
respect  with  the  best  of  them.  The  event 
of  the  year  is  the  Encampment,  the  re- 
union of  veterans  of  the  civil  war,  and  she 
is  always  made  a  delegate.  So  you  see, 
although  we  have  nothing  you  would  call 
society,  we  have  a  substitute  that  has  some 
compensations." 

She  had  taken  one  of  those  wicker  scrolls 
intended  for  a  conversation  a  deux,  each 
being  discreetly  barred  from  the  other.  It 
was  an  invitation  to  him  not  to  decline,  and 
he  would  have  resented  any  such  prompting 
if  it  had  occurred.  The  delicate  perfume  of 
orris  root  assailed  him.  His  glance  fol- 
lowed the  lace  draperies  across  her  breast, 
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the  fitful  gleam  of  jewels  hidden  in  their 
folds,  the  sweep  of  her  silk  gown  outlining 
her  easy  pose,  and  falling  about  to  silken 
clad  feet  she  crossed  before  her.  Pekin  had 
not  prepared  Jack  Racer  for  this  fashion- 
able woman  exhaling  sweet  odors,  her 
sapphire  eyes  gently  glowing,  her  mobile 
lips  so  quickly  responsive,  and  her  flatter- 
ing choice  of  his  companionship.  And  per- 
haps, most  alluring  of  all,  the  feeling 
that  she  was  not  untouched,  that  she  shared 
in  the  charm  of  the  moment,  to  which  he 
yielded  as  one  crushes  the  sweetness  out  of 
the  heart  of  a  rose. 

Their  conversation  detached  itself  from 
all  this.  Their  heads  kept  above  water. 

'You  care  for  all  these  people?" 

"I  am  one  of  them." 

'They  satisfy  you?"  She  bent  forward. 
Jack  \vas  silent  an  instant. 

'You  mistake  me.  I  do  not  belong  to  a 
complex  society ;  I  am  a  primitive  man." 

'You,  you  primitive?"  She  lifted  mock- 
ing eyes. 

'Yes.  I  have  no  principles,  only  a  few 
instincts,  and  am  guided  by  them.  Of 
course  I  try  to  assure  myself  they  are 
decently  wholesome." 
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'Your  speech  to-day — 

"Yes.  That  illustrates  what  I  mean.  I 
merely  see  an  injustice  which  excites 
certain  impulses." 

'This  is  not  your  place." 

"I  have  a  place,  then?"  he  laughed. 
'You  could  make  one." 

"Ah,  that  implies  something  that  may  be 
wanting." 

"No ;  it  is  there.  You  have  a  certain 
gift,  personality,  that  counts  sometimes 
more  than  money,  more  than  intellectual 
gifts,  both  with  men  and  with  women." 

'You  are  kind  to  say  such  things  to  me." 

"No  ;  I  am  not  kind,  I  am  impelled.  Come 
out  into  the  world,  the  great  world,  the 
indulgent  world." 

She  spoke  low  and  rapidly.  The  light 
from  her  sapphire  eyes  seemed  to  penetrate 
his  brain.  He  felt  like  an  idle  swimmer 
lapped  by  the  ripples  of  an  odorous  sea. 

Guy  had  long  since  gone.  Lucy  parted 
the  sheltering  lace ;  but  some  instinct  warned 
her,  and  she  went  up  to  her  room. 

"My  husband  has  influence  with  others, 
I  have  influence  with  him,"  she  pleaded. 

"Her  husband,"  Jack,  was  himself  again 
facing  a  charming  woman. 
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"My  innings  now,"  he  thought.  He  took 
her  hand  and  kissed  it. 

"Are  you  trying  to  turn  my  head,  dear 
lady?  You  are  strong  and  I  am  weak. 
Spare  me." 

So  acute  and  accomplished  a  woman  of  the 
world  as  Mrs.  Van  Kleek  caught  the  dif- 
ference in  tone,  saw  the  movement  of  re- 
covery in  the  slender  figure. 

"It  is  Van,  the  marplot,"  and  her  hus- 
band stalked  across  her  inner  vision  big, 
prosperous,  aggressive.  She  closed  her  eyes 
as  if  to  shut  out  the  vision  that  she  might 
grasp  once  more  the  flower  of  youth.  It 
still  sat  before  her  personified  as  slim,  poor, 
indifferent  to  her  aims  and  standards,  but 
in  gracious  acknowledgment  of  her  power 
to  charm.  But  she  had  failed.  The  con- 
siderate servants  had  spared  them  illumina- 
tion ;  but  outside  the  light  was  dim  and  only 
occasional  footfalls  broke  the  silence. 

"I  have  detained  you  unwarrantably ; 
but  I  was  so  powerless." 

He  smiled  down  upon  her.  'You  should 
have  dismissed  me." 

She  shook  her  head. 

;<It  is  you  who  have  sounded  retreat.  I 
will  wait  for  reveille." 
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She  rose,  and  he  walked  by  her  to  her 
room. 

Lucy  was  not  asleep ;  but  she  had  consid- 
erately closed  her  eyes  not  to  tempt  conver- 
sation, perhaps  explanation.  Jack  must  be 
free  always,  free  to  follow  out  his  desires  to 
be  himself. 

It  was  himself  she  cared  for.  Never  so 
tightly  bound  as  when  free.  Her  heart  was 
sore ;  but  she  clung  to  the  thought  Jack 
must  not  feel  the  least  pressure  of  a  link. 

He  moved  softly  about  not  to  disturb  her. 
She  heard  his  step  up  and  down  the  floor. 
He  was  too  restless  to  sleep.  Yielding  to  a 
sudden  impulse,  he  bent  down  and  kissed 
her  hair.  "Sweetheart,"  she  heard  him 
murmur.  Then  sleep  enwrapped  her  like  a 
tired  child,  and  he  was  left  to  his  own  mid- 
night communings. 
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Chapter  XV 

MRS.  VAN  KLEEK  gave  a  large 
part  of  the  night  to  meditation. 
A  woman  self-indulgent  and 
mentally  alert,  not  costumes  or  diamonds, 
but  new  sensations  were  the  luxury  of  her 
life.  To  these  she  kept  her  high-strung  ex- 
otic nature  attuned.  The  beneficence  of 
circumstance  had  almost  been  too  lavish, 
and  her  nature  boldly  roved  without  regard- 
ing boundaries  too  closely  while  seeking 
new  areas  to  exhaust.  To-night  she  had 
been  deeply  stirred.  She  had  been  out  of 
the  realm  of  sense  if  not  of  sensation.  A 
poetic  touch  lent  its  refinement.  The  grace- 
ful Narcissus,  the  sleeping  Endymion  sug- 
gested types  alongside  which  marched  a 
slender  young  man  with  straight  black  hair 
throwing  out  his  yellow  pallor.  That  any- 
thing of  unusual  charm  had  come  out  of 
the  prosaic  hotel  to  which  her  husband  had 
impelled  her  was  her  own  good  fortune, 
and  she  thought  with  wistful  regret  of  how 
in  some  manner  Van  had  slashed  across  her 
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mind  and  dissipated  the  charm  that  had 
brought  her  such  refreshment  in  the  cheap 
lace-draped  alcove. 

The  vision  of  Paul  on  his  way  to  Damas- 
cus is  not  without  its  humble  parallels. 
The  prying  psychologists  have  revealed  the 
willful  methods  of  the  mind  on  its  self- 
appointed  errands.  Suddenly  the  blinding 
truth  fell  upon  her.  She  sat  up  in  the  dark- 
ness in  her  bed  and  flung  up  her  hands. 

"I  was  only  a  woman,  and  he  thought 
I  was  an  intriguante,  the  vulgar  executant 
of  my  husband's  business  schemes." 

She  directed  her  enraged  gaze  toward  the 
ample  chamber  in  which  he  was  not  then 

tying- 

'Van  knew  me  well,"  she  thought,  an- 
grily. "He  did  not  need  to  confide  in  me. 
He  could  trust  me  to  carry  out  his  wishes. 
I  need  no  guiding  rein." 

Then  she  thought  tenderly  of  the  young 
man  whom  she  was  to  help  despoil. 

"How  well  he  acted,  how  chivalrously, 
how  he  spared  me !  Yet  what  must  he  have 
not  thought?  He  perhaps  thinks  I  take  a 
commission,"  she  added,  bitterly. 

The  hours  passed  slowly,  impatiently 
waiting  for  the  morning  that  she  might  do 
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something ;  what  she  knew  not ;  at  least  she 
would  not  be  in  bed  and  helpless  in  the 
darkness.  At  dawn  she  fell  asleep.  When 
she  arose  her  first  impulse  led  her  to  the 
glass,  confident  of  the  ravages  of  the  night. 

"What  a  fright !  It  is  coming  to  a  pass 
that  I  will  have  to  stay  in  until  dark." 

She  surrendered  to  her  adept  maid,  who 
remedied,  so  far  as  means  physical  went,  the 
outward  traces  of  impairment ;  but  her 
spirits  were  languid  ;  her  will  halted. 

She  met  Lucy  at  the  turning  of  the  pas- 
sage. 

'You  have  breakfasted?"  her  manner 
conveying  flattering  regret. 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Van  Kleek."  Like  a  well- 
taught  child  that  lady  thought. 

"Alone?" 

"My  husband  has  gone  to  Lake  City  for 
the  day.  The  Senate  adjourned  until  to- 


morrow." 


'Then  your  occupation  is  gone.  Be 
amiable  and  come  and  drive  with  me.  We 
will  go  out  to  the  park ;  I  mean  the  ceme- 
tery. I  have  not  been,  and  I  understand  its 
monumental  atrocities  are  not  to  be  neg- 
lected. It  will  be  a  gracious  act  on  your  part, 
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my  dear."  She  bent  forward,  touching 
lightly  Lucy's  arm. 

That  severe  criticism  which  Mrs.  Van 
Kleek  visited  upon  poor  Rene  left  Mrs. 
Racer  untouched.  With  a  fine  sense  of 
proprietary  rights  Mrs.  Van  Kleek  recog- 
nized that  whatever  area  she  might  pre- 
empt was  not  likely  to  overlap  the 
boundaries  within  which  Mrs.  Racer  held 
sway.  But  Rene  was  a  freebooter,  who 
might  properly  be  held  in  scorn  if  not  driven 
from  the  field. 

Perry  saw  Jack  at  his  early  railroad 
breakfast  and  rightly  interpreted  it.  Going 
downstairs  to  the  men's  congregation  he  met 
one  of  his  lieutenants. 

''Bulger,  I  think  Racer  is  making  for  the 
Lake  City  train.  Go,  and  don't  let  him  out 
of  your  sight.  By  the  way,  if  you  meet 
Crafts  ask  him  to  find  out  from  Mattoon 
how  Racer  is  going  to  vote  on  the  Traction 
Act.  Mattoon  will  probably  take  his  cue 
from  Racer. 

That  tendency  Jack  had  before  shown  to 
get  out  of  reach  when  he  wanted  to  arrive 
at  himself  impelled  the  sudden  call  to  Lake 
City.  Until  this  understanding  had  come  to 
pass  he  did  not  want  to  meet  Mrs.  Van 
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Kleek.  He  was  as  conscious  as  that  lady 
of  the  charm  of  those  few  hours.  He  will- 
ingly would  have  prolonged  his  blindness 
at  what  seemed  to  him  now  her  palpable 
aims.  A  less  gracious  attractive  person- 
ality would  probably  have  met  with  the 
resolution  of  a  young  man  who  "was  not  to 
be  made  either  a  tool  or  a  fool." 

Jack  admitted  to  himself  no  such  stern 
resolve.  He  was  unwillingly  disillusioned, 
and  his  thoughts  lingered  writh  more  of 
pleasure  than  anger  over  the  brief  compan- 
ionship of  the  evening  before. 

These  communings  went  on  during  the 
day,  which  passed  with  much  satisfaction. 
Perry's  lieutenant,  Bulger,  had  no  such 
inner  sense  of  contentment  and  had  much 
bodily  fatigue.  On  his  return  he  sought  his 
chief  in  perplexity  and  disgust. 

"Now,  how  do  you  think  I've  been  spend- 
ing my  day?  Shopping!" 

"Shopping?" 

"Shopping,  as  I'm  a  living  sinner ;  and 
what  do  you  think  we  were  chasing? 
Stockings,  women's  socks.  I  tell  you  we 
tramped  in  and  out  of  stores  until  I  was 
dizzy.  Of  course  I  kept  myself  under 
cover ;  but  Racer  was  so  absorbed  that  I 
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don't  think  he'd  have  seen  me  if  I  had  stood 
alongside.  You  may  make  sure  I  was  glad 
when  I  saw  him  heading  for  a  restaurant. 
He's  a  lazy  brute.  Dawdled  from  start  to 
finish,  and  smoked  a  cigar  at  the  ceiling 
for  a  good  half  hour.  Then  we  were  off 
again.  Talk  about  women !  He  pawed  a 
dozen  boxes.  Finally  he  seemed  to  strike 
the  right  trail,  and  bought  a  pair,  seven  dol- 
lars, the  extravagant  cuss.  As  it  was  nearly 
train  time  I  let  him  off.  I  knew  he  was 
safe." 

Bulger  began  to  feel  in  various  pockets. 

"Here's  where  I  come  in.  I  bought  a 
pair  just  like  them,  women's  socks."  And 
he  unfolded  a  pair  of  red  silk  stockings 
peppered  with  white  dots. 

''Doesn't  it  beat  everything?"  Bulger 
asked.  "Like  the  dude  he  is." 

"I've  got  an  idea,"  Perry  said.  "Give 
them  to  me.  We'll  foot  the  bill,  Bulger. 
Tot  it  up.  Everything  goes.  I  guess 
they'll  work  in." 

That  desire  to  lavish  on  his  wife,  Squire 
George  had  noted,  was  not  only  the  univer- 
sal tendency  of  man  to  deck  his  squaw,  but 
a  personal  delight  in  beauty  adorned.  In 
the  present  instance  this  was  supplemented 
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by  the  feeling  that  a  propitiatory  offering 
might  appropriately  be  made.  If  he  was 
unmindful  of  his  wife  the  evening  before, 
she  had  given  no  sign.  But  that  was  of  no 
consequence  in  Jack's  mind,  nor  was  it 
likely  that  he  would  make  a  presentation 
speech  that  recognized  such  a  probability. 

He  arrived  in  a  buoyant  state.  All  that 
comes  out  of  it,  he  said  to  himself,  is  that 
"Sweetheart  has  a  pair  of  stockings  like 
unto  Mrs.  Van  Kleek's,"  for  no  obvious 
detail  of  Mrs.  Van  Kleek's  costume  had 
escaped  him.  Of  these  only  the  silk  stock- 
ings were  within  his  grasp.  Even  these 
were  difficult,  for  he  recognized  that  he  had 
had  a  long  and  arduous  chase.  All  should 
be  as  if  it  had  not  been.  Mrs.  Van  Kleek 
was  a  woman,  as  he  had  scarce  met  before, 
plus  a  pliant  wife.  That  need  not  concern 
him.  He  was  able  to  take  care  of  himself. 

Lucy  was  dressing  for  supper,  and  he 
playfully  caught  her  behind  the  ear  with  a 
silken  ball. 

"How  pretty,  Jack.  They're  like  Mrs. 
Van  Kleek's." 

'Then  you  saw  them,  too." 

"Well,  yes."     She  looked  up  merrily. 
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"Save  them  for  Pekin,  Sweetheart,"  he 
suggested. 

"O,  I'll  do  that." 

Jack,  pondering  her  words  and  tone  with 
a  grimace,  stroked  his  cheek  as  if  a  velvet 
paw  had  given  him  a  tap  which  left  the 
scratch  of  a  tiny  claw.  Each  little  exhi- 
bition of  spirit  in  his  wife  pleased  him 
immensely. 

The  adjournment  of  the  Senate  gave  to 
Rene,  in  her  capacity  of  private  secretary, 
no  holiday.  Jack,  who  had  attempted 
single-handed  to  put  through  a  bill  which 
was  looked  upon  as  dangerous  as  dynamite, 
had  condescended  now  to  more  common 
methods,  and  sought  the  support  of  the  men 
on  whom  he  had  intended  in  the  height  of 
his  power  to  bestow  a  piece  of  legislation. 
He  had  accordingly  written  a  letter  explain- 
ing the  purport  of  his  bill  and  asking  such 
recognition  of  its  need  that  might  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate.  This  was  to  be 
distributed  broadcast  through  his  district. 
These  were  intrusted  to  Rene,  whose  serv- 
ices heretofore  had  indeed  been  light. 
That  remarkable  interest  Mrs.  Van  Kleek 
had  shown  in  Senator  Racer,  the  tete  a  tete 
of  the  evening  before,  and  the  public  ap- 
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pearance  of  Mrs.  Racer  and  Mrs.  Van  Kleek 
during  the  day  were  the  topics  of  the 
moment.  An  alliance  so  significant  had  to 
be  accounted  for. 

Rene  had  made  many  acquaintances  in  the 
Senate  such  as  come  to  a  person  of  striking 
and  pliant  personality,  and  the  doings  of 
her  chief  were  soon  conveyed  to  her.  That 
she  should  be  seated  hammering  away  at 
her  typewriter  in  the  Capitol  rilled  her  with 
sullen  resentment,  and  the  desire  to  "take  it 
out  of  Jack,"  who  had  been  keeping  too  lit- 
erally to  the  terms  of  his  engagement  grew 
apace,  as  she  piled  up  copies  of  his  letter 
which  were  to  be  made  ready  for  the  post. 
To  the  task  of  folding  Billy  had  been 
assigned. 

The  enforced  companionship  Billy  had 
found  equally  irksome.  He  had  endeav- 
ored to  be  friendly,  and  would  have  con- 
versed freely  on  equal  terms.  He  had, 
indeed,  made  a  beginning. 

"Did  you  ever  bust  your  vaccination,  Mis' 
Burge?"  he  asked.  Rene  was  arranging 
her  carbons. 

"No." 

"I'll  bet  it  hurts."  This  remark  did  not 
need  a  reply,  and  Billy  continued,  "I  ran 
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against  Senator  Huntoon  and  bust  his'n,  an' 
he  swore  until  he  swelled  all  up  like  a  goose 

egg." 

The  typewriter  began  clicking  and  Billy 

resumed  his  folding. 

"But  cussin'  doesn't  hurt  anybody,"  he 
added,  as  an  earnest  of  his  indifference. 

Embracing  another  pause,  he  took  occa- 
sion to  remark : 

'That  Mrs.  Kleek's  a  clipper.  She's  got 
Lucy  buggy  ridin'  to-day.  She  doesn't  say 
little  boy,  or  bub,  or  little  man ;  she  just 
says  Billy,  and  sticks  out  her  hand  instead 
of  pattin'  you  on  the  head." 

"She  seems  to  be  makin'  love  to  all  the 
family,"  Rene  was  forced  to  exclaim. 

Billy  accepted  this  as  encouragement. 

'Yes ;  she  likes  us,  I  guess.  She's  from 
New  York.  I  wonder  if  they  have  measles 
in  New  York.  They've  got  street  cars 
there." 

"Don't  talk  so  much,  and  fold  those 
letters,"  was  the  quieting  reply. 

At  length  the  weary  afternoon  wore  away. 
Rene  rose,  and  shoving  over  to  Billy  the 
accumulation  from  the  typewriter,  closed 
her  machine. 

Perry  had  come  into  the  Senate  Chamber 
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and  was  seated  at  his  desk  seemingly  ab- 
sorbed in  some  papers  when  Rene  entered. 

"If  I  had  known  you  were  there  I'd  have 
interrupted  you  before,"  he  said.  "Racer 
keeps  you  too  busy." 

His  detaining  hand  gently  pulled  her 
down  into  his  colleague's  chair. 

Rene's  spirit  was  now  enough  to  find  even 
Perry's  consideration  a  solace.  For  his 
previous  tentative  efforts  for  her  attention 
she  had  been  a  little  disdainful.  Rene  felt 
that  her  desserts  should  secure  her  the  best. 
Perry  certainly  did  not  come  under  that 
classification.  Rene  neither  knew  nor  cared 
that  his  methods  were  circuitous,  his  trail 
underground,  his  mental  props  as  unstable 
as  his  moral  supports.  But  she  had  ob- 
served that  shine  on  his  black  cloth  coat 
collar,  an  indifference  to  the  state  of  his 
cuffs,  to  a  pair  of  yellowish  trousers,  and  an 
area  of  black  beard.  These  were  suffi- 
ciently conclusive  for  her  purposes  when  the 
Chamber  was  filled,  and  many  eyes  were 
following  and  commenting  on  her  ripe 
beauty. 

The  Chamber  was  now  empty,  she  was 
lonely,  and  by  this  conjunction  Perry 
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profited.     She    smiled,    amiably,    and    con- 
sented to  the  empty  chair. 

'Yes,  I'm  tired.  The  Senator  is  so  anx- 
ious to  get  his  letters  out  that  I  wanted  to 
gratify  him." 

The  phrase  struck  Perry's  ear.     "Wanted 
to  gratify  him!"    And  he  did  not  like  it. 
'Yes ;  it  must  be  hard  on  you,"  he  said. 

"I  don't  mind  letters ;  but  this  wearisome 
repetition  of  the  same  words  and  phrases. 
They'll  click  in  my  ears  all  night." 

"A  circular  letter,"  he  thought. 

"By  George,  I'll  help  to  drive  them  out. 
I've  just  won  a  bet,  and  it's  to  go  to  the 
best-looking  woman  I  know.  They're 
yours,"  and  Perry  drew  out  from  their  soft 
tissues  a  pair  of  long,  red  silk  stockings, 
and  draped  them  across  her  arm. 

"How  perfectly  lovely !"  she  exclaimed, 
and  raised  her  large  ox  eyes  to  Perry  in  as 
sincere  enthusiasm  as  she  had  ever  known. 
To  poor  Rene  silk  stockings  such  as  these 
were  among  things  unobtainable.  Now 
they  had  dropped,  so  to  say,  from  the  skies. 
Perry  was  merely  a  humble  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  fate.  It  seemed  a  not  unwar- 
rantable indication  that  at  last  she  was  to 
receive  her  desserts.  These  always  took 
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form  in  her  mind  of  luxury  and  ease.  Of 
these  every  woman  will  agree  that  silk 
stockings  are  a  symbol. 

"What  can  I  do  for  you  in  return?" 

"You  will  accept  them,  then?" 

"Do  you  care  for  music?"  she  asked,  in 
return.  "You  know  I  play  and  sing.  If 
you  will  come  up  to  my  place  this  evening 
I  will  play  for  you." 

Perry  had  not  intended  to  go  deeper  than 
the  appropriate  disposal  of  the  stockings 
to  Jack  Racer's  typewriter.  There  was  no 
reason,  however,  why  he  could  not  accept 
the  only  reward  she  was  allowed  to  make  in 
return,  and  he  accepted. 

Irene  went  out  uplifted  in  spirit  as  well 
as  materially  enriched.  Perry  awaited  a 
convenient  lapse  of  time  and  the  Chamber 
was  left  empty.  Meanwhile  Billy  Camp- 
bell, having  finished  his  folding,  had  gone 
through. 

Jack's  purchase  of  the  silk  stockings  had 
been  made  into  a  good  story  by  Bulger  who, 
as  he  said,  happened  to  witness  it,  and 
related  to  a  group  of  men.  Stockings,  and 
especially  if  they  are  silk  and  red,  furnish  a 
basis  in  many  minds  for  an  interesting 
story.  Robyns  had  chaffed  Jack  himself 
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about  his  purchase,  and  complimented  him 
on  his  taste,  for  Bulger  had  not  neglected 
to  describe  them  sufficiently  even  for 
identification. 

To  all  this  Jack  listened  good-humoredly 
and  without  explanation. 
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SQUIRE  GEORGE'S  intimation  that 
at  the  Capital  a  new  crop  of  desires 
would  spring  up  like  dragons'  teeth 
— to  be  exact  he  had  said  "pursley,"  a  much 
more  convincing  simile  in  that  country- 
now  recurred  to  Jack.  Of  this  the  payment 
of  seven  dollars  for  a  pair  of  silk  stockings 
was  an  evidence.  Slight  as  was  this  evi- 
dence it  was  met  on  the  other  hand  by  a 
sterner  need  for  retrenchment.  To  put 
one's  hand  in  one's  pocket  and  pull  out  a 
handful  of  silver  in  payment  of  some  carnal 
need  was  essential  to  self-respect.  To  hesi- 
tate between  cigars  of  different  prices,  upon 
riding  or  walking,  occupied  the  mind  with 
matters  which  should  have  no  place.  To 
consider  money  from  this  point  of  view 
was  odious.  To  such  a  state  of  affairs  Jack 
found  himself  now  tending.  His  own  and 
Lucy's  expenses  easily  fell  within  the  wages 
the  State  pays  to  its  senators.  To  these 
were  now  added  the  weekly  sum  for  the 
luxury  of  a  private  secretary,  and  Billy's 
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board,  which  he  had  assumed  that  Billy 
might  start  a  bank  account.  To  make  over 
Rene  to  the  State  might  have  been  man- 
aged, but  this  didn't  seem  a  transaction  for 
which  he  was  suited.  To  feel  the  little 
pinches  to  which  he  was  now  subjected  was 
intolerable. 

As  Squire  George  had  also  suggested,  the 
Capital  furnished  various  ways  of  sup- 
plementing a  legislator's  income.  Some  of 
these,  as  we  have  seen,  had  already  been 
suggested  to  Jack  and  repelled.  A  certain 
characteristic  fastidiousness  also  extended 
to  money  matters.  Coming  down  from 
Lake  City  an  amiable  young  man  in  the 
cars,  looking  up  from  the  newspaper  he  was 
reading,  casually  remarked  that  if  the  Trac- 
tion Act  went  through  there  would  be  a 
boom  in  Street  Railway  stocks.  He  had 
heard  that  the  company  was  already  looking 
for  investors  in  the  new  stock  if  the  bill 
passed.  It  wasn't  only  a  case  of  "ground 
floor  but  rock  bottom." 

Jack  gave  a  glance  at  the  friendly  young 
fellow  and  recognized  a  quiet  member  of 
the  Lake  City  lobby. 

On  the  whole  he  preferred  poker,  in 
which,  as  has  been  intimated,  he  had  the 
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skill  of  the  native  born.  He  had  occasion- 
ally made  one  of  a  party  of  his  colleagues, 
for  poker  not  frequently  followed  the  cares 
of  the  day.  Poker,  however,  he  had  come 
to  regard  as  too  dangerous  a  game  for  his 
purposes.  He  had  been  invited  to  a  poker 
party  a  few  evenings  before,  having  ac- 
quired some  reputation  that  fully  seemed  to 
justify  his  making  one  of  so  choice  an 
assemblage.  It  was  a  high-class  affair ;  for 
if  the  players  sat  in  their  shirt  sleeves  it 
was  dress  coats  they  had  previously 
removed. 

The  play  had  been  moderate,  and  Senator 
Racer  had  had  his  share  of  success.  Dur- 
ing a  period  of  refreshment  the  conversa- 
tion fell  upon  legislative  schemes  and  finally 
settled  on  the  appropriation  for  the  Lake 
City  water  front. 

"Man  alive,  we  have  to  make  the  land, 
drive  in  piles,  and  fill  in  from  cellars  and 
garbage." 

"A  work  of  creation?"  suggested  Jack. 
"Omnipotence  in  trousers." 

"That's  the  size  of  it.  We  take  from 
nobody,  and  contribute  to  all." 

"I  never  saw  so  manv  philanthropists  in 
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a  bunch  in  my  life.      Woods  are   full  of 
them." 

"You  know  what  it  is  yourself,  Racer. 
You're  in  the  procesh,"  retorted  Sadler. 

"You  walk  in  front,  Sadler." 

"We'll  go  arm  in  arm,  if  you  say," 
Sadler  laughed.  "I'm  there  fast  enough." 

"Then  what  are  you  up  against,  Sadler?" 

"A  hold  up.  That  is  the  way  legislation 
is  carried  on  nowadays.  You  have  it  from 
the  word  go.  You  allow  for  it  in  the 
ground  plan." 

"Stop    talking,    Sadler ;    we're    wasting 
time,"  a  player  objected. 
"No,  we  can  double  the  ante  and  even  up." 

Jack's  chips  stacked  up  formidably  in 
front  of  him.  He  was  too  astute  a  player 
not  to  know,  considering  his  hands,  that 
accomplished  players  were  lying  down  at 
critical  moments.  Hutsenpillar,  a  country 
member,  was  next  to  himself,  a  winner. 

"Hutsenpillar  is  a  lower-priced  man,"  he 
thought. 

Two  newcomers  entered,  one  filled  with 
speech  as  with  liquor. 

"Cementing  friendship;  eh,  Sad?" 

Sadler  made  no  reply,  but  dealt. 

"How  many,  Racer?" 
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"One." 

"Did  you  fill?"  suggested  the  one. 

"Made  your  flush?"  asked  the  other. 

"Sit  down,  boys." 

The  play  proceeded  until  Sadler  began  to 
show  signs  of  fatigue. 

"He  thinks  he  has  reached  my  price," 
thought  Jack,  and  said,  "Don't  fall  out, 
Sadler;  we're  just  getting  warmed  up." 

They  played  a  few  hands. 

"I'm  getting  cleaned  out,  Racer ;  leave 
me  carfare." 

"I'm  satisfied;  I  guess  I'll  break  away," 
said  Hutsenpillar. 

"I'm  not.  The  night  is  yet  young,"  Jack 
persisted. 

'You're  a  cormorant,  Racer.  Ain't  you 
satisfied?  Look  at  that  pile." 

"No ;  the  spirit  is  on  me.  I'll  give  you 
your  revenge." 

Sadler  had  risen.     His  face  was  clouded. 

"I  cost  money,"  said  Jack,  boldly. 

"Sit  down,  Sadler,"  commanded  the  vis- 
itor. "No;  I'll  take  your  place,  old  man." 

They  sat  down. 

"One  card,"  said  Jack,  turning  down  his 
hand. 

"His  old  game.     The  devil's  luck." 
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The  chips  heaped  up  in  the  center.  Jack 
pushed  in  his  last  pile. 

"I  call." 

They  laid  down  their  hands. 

The  bluff  failed.  A  pair  of  threes  wins. 
"Here's  your  money,  Gates,  or  yours,  Sad- 
ler :  I  suppose  it's  all  the  same  thing.  I  won 
your  money.  I  return  it.  We're  arm  in 
arm,  eh,  Sadler?"  Jack  grinned. 

"Gates,  cementing  friendship  is  a  good 
phrase,  but  it  don't  belong  to  the  literature 
of  poker.  Stick  to  the  text,  my  boy." 

Jack  walked  back  to  the  hotel  with  a 
downcast  heart. 

'This  is  a  thorny  world,"  he  mused. 
"Can't  even  turn  an  honest  penny  at  poker." 

That  the  success  of  his  bill  depended  on 
keeping  clear  of  all  suspicious  entangle- 
ments his  own  good  sense  taught  him. 
The  fight  was  to  be  made  in  the  open.  But 
there  must  be  no  peccadillos  to  trip  him  up 
at  a  critical  moment. 

Of  the  value  of  a  reputation  for  integrity 
he  was  assured  by  Montanye,  a  man  of 
affairs,  neck  deep  in  schemes,  with  eyes  of 
the  commercial  world  upon  him. 

"Imagine  me  holding  a  lantern  in  my 
hand,  Senator."  It  was  high  noon  on  the 
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City  Hall  Square.  ''You  are  the  man  I 
was  looking  for."  Jack  stopped,  inquir- 
ingly. 

"  I  am  Diogenes  incarnate,  with  some- 
thing to  say  to  you.  Let  us  walk  on." 

Montanye  was  the  American  man  writ 
large.  His  talents  for  organization  kept 
the  pathway  to  his  office  worn  with  the 
feet  of  men  whose  brains  hatched  projects, 
but  lacked  that  mastery  of  details  which 
made  Montanye  such  a  force.  He  was  the 
most  accessible  of  men ;  and  as  such  a  prize 
to  the  women  seeking  subscriptions  for  pet 
charities.  But,  also,  he  who  could  manipu- 
late the  great  forces  of  commerce  was  sub- 
jected by  a  large  and  aggressive  mole  on 
his  cheek.  To  gaze  upon  it  rendered  him 
so  uncontrollably  shy  that  he  would  turn 
and  fly  from  the  humblest  suppliant.  To 
such  power  had  this  unruly  mole  attained 
that  managers  of  institutions  and  the  like 
warned,  even  schooled,  their  emissaries 
that  on  no  account  were  they  to  allow  their 
gaze  to  wander  when  admitted  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  great  man. 

Senator  Racer  being  sought  for  was 
under  no  such  stress,  and  his  sympathies 
flowed  out  silently  to  this  great  power  who 
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must  always  be  thus  accompanied.  For 
such  an  affliction  power  and  wealth  were 
scarcely  adequate  compensations. 

"Senator,  I  have  a  proposition  to  make," 
Montanye  proceeded,  with  characteristic 
directness.  "It  is  your  services  as  a  lawyer 
rather  than  a  legislator  I  want  to  engage ; 
but  it  is  the  union  of  the  two  that  makes 
you  the  man  we  want.  The  State  wants  to 
sell  twenty  thousand — to  be  specific,  twenty 
thousand,  seven  hundred  and  ninety  acres 
of  marsh  land  in  Polk.  We  want  to  buy  it. 
But  it  can't  be  sold  without  a  legal  enact- 
ment. Will  you  take  charge  of  the  bill?" 

''But  why  not  Huntoon?  He  comes 
from  the  district." 

"Huntoon  is  too  near.  To  be  plain,  the 
suspicion  of  a  job  always  underlies  such 
projects.  We  want  a  man  who  is  recog- 
nized as  being  above  suspicion.  You  have 
achieved  such  a  reputation." 

''Is  it,  then,  such  a  distinction,  Mr. 
Montanye  ?" 

'To  be  plain,  yes." 

'We  don't  know  what  time  may  do  for 
you,"  Montanye  laughed;  "but  up  to  date 
we'll  trust  you." 

"What  are  the  details?" 
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"The  land,  which  is  marsh,  isn't  worth 
over  four  dollars  an  acre,  but  the  State  asks 
five  dollars.  We  are  willing  to  pay  seven 
dollars." 

"But—" 

"It's  worth  that  to  us.  It  will  take  some 
work  on  your  part  to  get  the  bill  through. 
Here  is  where  we  expect  to  regard  your 
services  as  a  lawyer,  and  to  that  extent 
have  allotted  two  dollars  an  acre  as  fair 
price  to  you." 

The  calculation  was  not  difficult,  al- 
though Jack's  brain  seemed  to  whirl  on  a 
pivot. 

"The  State  gets  five  dollars  and  is  satis- 
fied ;  we  pay  seven  dollars  and  are  satisfied. 
I  hope,  Senator,  you,  too,  will  be  satisfied." 

"Give  me  time  to  think  it  over,  Mr. 
Montanye.  This  is  new  business  to  me.  I 
don't  want  to  undertake  more  than  I  can 
perform." 

"Take  your  time,  my  boy,"  and  Mon- 
tanye laid  his  hand  affectionately  on  Jack's 
arms. 

It  thrilled  him  through  and  through. 
The  implied  confidence,  the  flattering 
choice,  the  honorable  relief  from  all  his 
embarrassments.  What  might  he  not  do? 
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He  would  celebrate  the  occasion  first  by 
getting  for  Lucy  a  diamond  four  leaf 
clover  which  had  caught  his  eye  some- 
where, and  he  remembered  now  he  had 
seen  it  nestling  among  Mrs.  Van  Kleek's 
laces. 

He  sought  Judge  Escott  and  related 
Montanye's  proposition. 

"I  confess  I'm  bewildered,  Judge.  Clear 
out  my  brain  for  me." 

"As  I  understand  it,  the  only  doubtful 
point  is  whether  you  have  a  right  as  a  leg- 
islator to  take  your  fee  as  a  lawyer,  a 
pleader.  Plainly  in  the  transaction  nobody 
is  wronged.  The  State  gets  all  it  asks. 
The  company  is  not  constrained  in  any  way 
about  its  offer.  Now,  as  to  your  position 
and  legal  fee.  The  State  pays  you  for  your 
services.  But  the  State  is  reasonable  and 
just.  It  does  not  expect,  in  paying  you  for 
your  time,  that  it  is  claiming  every  moment 
of  your  existence.  Really,  Jack,  looking  at 
the  subject  all  around,  I  don't  see  why  you 
need  hesitate." 

;T11  confess  to  you,  Judge,  I  don't  want 
to  hesitate.  It  helps  me  out  of  a  tight 
place,  and  gives  me  what  I  need,  some 
breathing  time  far  my  own  purposes. 
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Naturally,  I  am  pleased  with  Montanye 
picking  out  such  a  greenhorn  as  my- 
self." 

"There's  no  better  judge  of  men  than 
Montanye.  It's  a  big  thing  for  you.  Jack, 
you  must  write  the  Squire ;  he'll  be  pleased 
as  Punch." 

Plainly  it  was  to  be.  Air  castles  waved 
their  cloud-capped  domes  before  his  daz- 
zled vision.  Jack  went  back  to  the  hotel 
in  a  state  of  exaltation  for  which  no  pre- 
vious dallying  with  liquid  red  and  white 
offered  any  comparison.  \Yhile  engaged  in 
making  their  toilets  for  the  evening  meal 
he  laid  Montanye's  proposal  before  his 
\vife. 

'You  women  have  a  scent  for  unseen 
dangers,  Sweetheart.  Do  you  see  any  imps 
of  darkness?" 

"It  anly  sounds  too  good  to  be  true, 
Jack." 

Their  respective  toilets  went  on  in 
silence. 

"Jack,"  his  wife  called,  "if  you  suc- 
ceed?" 

'There's  no  doubt  about  that,  Sweet- 
heart. It's  as  easy  as  pie  a  la  mode"  al- 
luding to  a  specialty  of  the  hotel  which 
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superimposed  ice  cream  on  that  useful 
construction,  and  thus  christened  it. 

"Then  are  you  willing  that  everybody 
shall  know  about  it?" 

"That  I  did  it?  Yes,"  he  temporized, 
unconsciously. 

"That  you  got  the  money?" 

"Not  on  your  sweet  life." 

"We-11-11."     Her  tones  lingered. 

He  brushed  his  hair  vigorously  for  a  few 
moments,  and  the  brush  fell.  He  came 
over  to  his  wife's  side,  and  laid  his  cheek 
against  hers. 

"Poor  little  Mrs.  Racer!  Poor  Sweet- 
heart !" 

''What  do  you  mean,  Jack?"  Her  hand 
sought  his. 

"No  diamond  clover  leaf.  No  Govern- 
ment bonds  for  little  Mrs.  Racer.  No 
black  silk  dress  for  Aunt  Kiz.  Poor  little 
girl !  Guns  !  but  I  was  nearly  gone.  Sweet- 
heart, I  was  nearly  overthrown." 

The  exaltation  of  success  was  succeeded 
by  the  exaltation  of  sacrifice,  and  the  evi- 
dences were  much  the  same. 
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Chapter  XVII 

A  WEDDING  in  the  unsympathetic 
light  of  day  would  have  shorn  the 
event  of  half  its  importance. 
Governors  and  judges  might  be  installed 
while  the  sun  is  up,  but  for  a  marriage  the 
mystery  and  poetry  of  the  night.  Thus 
they  did  not  argue.  The  matter  was  far 
beyond  that.  It  had  the  conclusiveness  of 
an  axiom,  something  sanctified  by  cen- 
turies. Certainly  one  of  the  bridesmaids 
who  had  been  at  boarding  school  in  the 
East  expressed  a  preference  for  High 
Noon.  Two  capitals  are  necessary  to  ex- 
press the  significance  of  the  phrase,  as  it 
expressed  itself  in  her  mind.  She  was 
overborne ;  but  in  her  silence  bore  herself 
as  one  whose  opinion  would  yet  be  appre- 
ciated. 

The  Governor  would  have  liked  to  have 
had  his  daughter  married  in  the  Mansion, 
but  the  younger  people  were  not  willing  to 
give  up  what  Guy  called  "the  double 
event''  for  which  a  church  wedding  al- 
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lowed.  Through  Mrs.  Van  Kleek's  inter- 
cession Guy  was,  as  he  desired,  one  of  the 
ushers,  and  speedily  made  his  own  place. 
His  principal  arrived  the  day  before,  a 
youth  of  rather  insolent  bearing,  his  hair 
parted  smoothly  in  the  middle  and  collars 
supporting  a  dimpling  chin.  The  dimple 
was  accepted,  being  outside  of  argument ; 
but  the  high,  impenetrable  collars  in  a  land 
where  men  allowed  their  necks  a  showing 
gave  occasion  for  opinion.  His  demeanor 
let  everyone  understand  that  he  unwillingly 
consented  to  be  bored  by  the  ceremonies. 
As  everyone  understands,  the  church  re- 
hearsal is  only  second  to  the  ceremony. 
No  reasonable  young  people  omit  such  an 
occasion.  Certainly  not  Guy,  who  had  his 
own  purposes. 

"It  was  you  that  whooped  it  up,"  his 
chief  truthfully  charged,  when  Guy  found 
him  playing  pool,  and  dragged  him  to  the 
church,  where  the  wedding  party  had  been 
waiting  for  an  hour.  And  Guy,  who  had 
readily  become  master  of  ceremonies, 
obliged  him  to  march  down  the  aisle,  now 
too  slow  and  now  too  fast,  "breaking  her 
in,"  he  said  to  himself,  alluding  to  the 
couple  of  which  he  was  one. 
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After  all,  the  church  ceremony  suited  the 
exigencies  of  the  situation  best.  All  the 
legislators  could  find  seats  there,  and  each 
had  a  card  for  the  ceremony,  while  the  re- 
ception at  the  Mansion  was  social  rather 
than  political.  To  the  reception  again, 
through  Mrs.  Van  Kleek's  friendly  interest, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Racer  were  expected. 
Although  but  an  accessory,  Mrs.  Van 
Kleek  was  easily  dominant  in  the  wedding 
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tableau  at  the  Mansion.  As  distinct  from 
the  Governor's  wife  in  the  tight  embrace  of 
her  lavender  satin,  Mrs.  Van  Kleek  was  as 
a  sylph  veiled  in  the  mysteries  of  lace,  pene- 
trated with  shooting  stars  of  light,  her 
shapely  head  crowned  by  a  radiant  arc. 
To  the  women  who  surged  about  her  re- 
spectfully trying  to  get  fuller  knowledge 
of  bows  and  draperies  she  was  the  apotheo- 
sis of  wealth  and  fashion.  To  Senator 
Racer  just  entering  she  was  the  goddess  of 
a  realm  to  which  he  had  never  yet 
had  access.  She  stimulated  picturesque 
thoughts,  each  impinging  upon  some  hope- 
ful view  of  his  own  personality.  Wings 
beating  in  the  blue  ether,  a  swimmer  breast- 
ing moonlight-tipped  waves,  a  sea  of 
upturned  faces  controlled  by  a  single  voice, 
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forms  of  strenuous  life,  brief  visions  as 
through  parted  clouds.  It  was  part  of  that 
superexaltation  that  the  day  had  induced. 
To  a  young  man  very  much  beset  these 
were  indeed  draughts  of  an  elixir  distilled, 
alas,  nowhere  but  in  the  mind.  Meanwhile 
they  were  making  their  way  through  the 
crush,  greeting  their  acquaintances  in 
passing. 

From  her  vantage-ground  Mrs.  Van 
Kleek  saw  their  entrance.  Again  the 
thought  recurred  to  her  "like  pretty,  well- 
bred  children."  For  the  young  Duke  of 
Pekin  did  not  carry  his  cock-a-whoop  air 
at  the  Capitol.  This  was  partly  from  that 
sense  of  dramatic  fitness  on  which  Squire 
George  so  confidently  relied,  and  partly  due 
to  his  experience  that  he  was  "now  tackling 
another  proposition." 

"His  manner  is  perfect,"  thought  Mrs. 
Van  Kleek.  "Another  would  be  cheeky 
or  subservient,"  watching  Jack  now  re- 
sponding to  the  great  Montanye's  greet- 
ing as  the  young  and  unknown  to  the  older 
and  famous  captain.  Then  her  gaze  rested 
on  his  wife,  now  clad  in  an  evening  gown, 
one  of  those  few  purchases  in  Paris.  Mrs. 
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Van  Kleek's  practiced  eye  took  in  its 
nationality. 

"Such  instinct  for  the  proper  thing,"  she 
commented,  surfeited  on  the  home-grown 
article,  and  respecting  the  good  sense  which 
such  an  investment  indicated. 

For  it  is  the  little  things  of  life  that  re- 
veal fiber,  for  the  great  things  we  call  in 
outside  aid,  and  reinforce  ourselves  with 
extraneous  circumstance.  In  small  matters 
we  act  alone.  That  Jack  looked  this  way 
and  inclined  his  head  the  other,  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  called  his  wife's  attention 
to  things  which  interested  him,  a  certain 
aloofness  of  mind  which  refused  to  be  swal- 
lowed up  in  events,  or  loose  a  point  from 
which  observation  was  practicable,  were 
for  Mrs.  Van  Kleek — indications  of  value. 
When  the  wedding  party  was  reached,  the 
casual  words  of  congratulation  discovered 
a  distinct  flavor  to  the  lady's  critical  but 
partial  ear.  Moving  inevitably  to  her  side 
she  was  unseen  by  them  until  the  governor 
and  his  wife  had  received  their  proper 
tribute. 

"His  manner  is  perfect,"  she  said,  and 
bided  her  time. 

Accustomed  to  taking  the  initiative,  she 
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had  recognized  and  bowed  her  head  to  the 
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serene  manner  in  which  Jack  had  waved 
aside  the  embarrassment  which  had  hovered 
over  the  evening  of  their  early  acquain- 
tance, and  had  restored  her  to  herself.  This 
was  in  itself  a  new  and  piquant  experience. 
It  was  good  manner,  she  still  preferred  to 
believe  rather  than  obtuseness  or  vanity  in 
the  honor  of  her  acquaintance,  or  any  form 
of  self-seeking.  In  this  she  was  partly  mis- 
taken as  we  know.  The  privileges  of  her 
preference  he  fully  recognized.  Her  com- 
panionship was  a  new  field  offered  to  an 
intrepid  explorer,  revealing  pleasures  and 
profits  hitherto  unknown.  These  he  would 
not  willingly  relinquish,  being  "able  to  take 
care  of  himself"  in  view  of  possible  perils. 

He  threw  up  his  head,  which  had  been 
inclined  with  formal  respect  as  they  were 
passed  on  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van  Kleek. 
She  rightly  interpreted  his  boyish  smile  of 
confidence  and  relief. 

'You  refused  to  see  my  signals  of  dis- 
tress," she  said,  in  flattering  reproach  as 
she  extended  her  hand.  'This  is  a  world 
of  good  things,  but  how  can  I  expect  an- 
other lady  in  amber  satin  to  present  me  her 
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daughter.  'M'rie— M'rie  Ant'nette'  "—she 
kindly  and  necessarily  explained. 

"You  refuse  to  believe  that  we  are  a  ro- 
mantic people  because  we  are  backward  in 
our  grammar." 

"Our.  You  are  always  harping  on  it," 
she  frowned. 

"Our  pronunciation  has  never  kept  pace 
with  our  aspirations,"  he  gravely  continued. 
"Pronunciation  may  be  merely  an  interest- 
ing novelty.  The  important  things  is  to 
have  had  Burke's  wisdom."  With  mischief 
in  his  eye  he  caught  the  lady's  bewilder- 
ment. "We  have  all  had  it.  The  lady  in 
amber  has  embodied  it  in  her  daughter 
when  she  called  her  Marie  Antoinette." 

"Stop !  Put  up  an  occasional  way  mark," 
she  commanded. 

''You  know  the  French  strain  runs 
through  many  of  us  in  the  Eelinoy."  He 
dragged  out  the  vowels  softly.  'That  was 
my  grandmother's  way." 

"I  see,  I  see." 

"But  the  all-conquering  Saxon  tongue 
overcaml  us.  There  you  have  'M'rie.' 

'The  hall  mark  of  the  conqueror  is  upon 
it.  'M'rie  Ant'nette!  The  barbarity  of 
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"We're  so  little  sensitive  about  it.  We 
got  the  poetry  and  pathos  of  it  first.  Why 
we  little  prairie  chaps  were  brought  up  on 
George  Washington  and  Marie  Antoinette." 

'Van,"  she  asks,  abruptly,  "haven't  we 
done  duty  here  long  enough?" 

Lucy,  responding  to  Mr.  Van  Kleek's  ef- 
forts at  small  talk,  listened  with  a  troubled 
ear  to  Jack's  loosened  tongue.  Burke  and 
the  rest  of  it — it  was  so  unlike. 

"I  know  Mrs.  Racer  would  like  some- 
thing to  refresh  herself.  Make  your  way  to 
the  librarv.  I  made  a  hastv  tour  of  the 
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rooms  to  find  out  where  the  milk  and  honey 
were  to  flow." 

They  made  their  way  slowly  through 
the  crowd.  Such  distinguished  guests  as  a 
Railway  King  and  his  wife  were  not  free  to 
elbow  their  way  as  insignificant  people 
might  do.  A  shadow  of  claim  on  their  at- 
tention excused  the  casual  relations  and  in- 
teresting friends.  That  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  had  more  than  this  we  know.  If 
he  had  not  had  the  position  as  it  were  of 
the  second  in  command,  the  Governor  not 
being  free,  the  frankness  with  which  the 
lady  had  treated  him  in  his  first  interview 
he  felt  entitled  him  to  pick  up  the  acquain- 
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tance  where  it  had  been  dropped.  This  was 
not  Mrs.  Van  Kleek's  idea.  Socially  she 
closed  accounts  as  she  went  along  unless  it 
was  her  pleasure  to  leave  her  books  open. 
The  Lieutenant  Governor  was  not  allowed 
this  privilege.  He  was  now  on  his  official 
position  merely.  How  little  this  entitled 
him  he  could  never  have  divined. 

"Ah,  Mrs.  Van  Kleek,  I  was  getting  to 
you.  I  regret  I  could  not  pay  my  respects 
sooner.  Good  evening,  Senator,"  he  gra- 
ciously included  Jack  over  the  lady's 
shoulder. 

'The  regrets  are  all  ours,  Governor,  since 
we  have  lost  that  pleasure.  We're  a  liberty 
party  now.  Perhaps  you  can  assist  my  hus- 
band ;  he  seems  to  have  lost  his  bearings. 
We  are  making  for  the  library.  I  depend 
upon  Senator  Racer  as  rearguard." 

His  official  position  as  one  with  knowl- 
edge of  the  Mansion  thus  recognized,  he 
found  Mr.  Van  Kleek  and  valiantly  led 
them  forth  to  the  library. 

Judge  Escott  and  a  few  familiars  had  al- 
ready found  anchorage  there,  where  cigars 
publicly  indicated  a  male  rendezvous.  In 
the  general  readjustment  of  the  group  Jack 
caught  the  Judge's  ear. 
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'This  is  no  Darby  and  Joan  affair,  Judge. 
Will  you  look  after  my  wife?" 

"Count  on  me.  A  little  of  Van  Kleek 
goes  far,"  I  suspect. 

In  view  of  events  the  open  favor  of  the 
Van  Kleeks  to  the  young  couple  was  some- 
thing of  a  sensation.  Mrs.  Van  Kleek, 
frankly  disdainful  of  the  willing  homage 
of  her  own  sex,  was  now  held  to  be  "carry- 
ing on"  with  Senator  Racer.  This  view 
was  serenely  ignored  by  all  the  principals. 
Judge  Escott  was  even  now  mentally  re- 
hearsing the  tale  of  the  all-conquering 
nephew  he  would  bear  back  to  the  Squire. 
His  private  opinion  was  that  Jack  would 
wrin  out.  Meanwhile  he  was  not  averse  to 
playing  his  part,  which  included  squiring 
so  pretty  a  woman  as  Mrs.  Jack  Racer,  thus 
publicly  singled  out  for  distinction  by  the 
great  Van  Kleeks. 

Lucy,  thus  exalted,  became  the  center  of 
older  men  who,  as  the  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor, were  shivering  slightly  from  ventur- 
ing too  far  within  the  area  in  which  Mrs. 
Van  Kleek  now  diffused  an  Aurora-like 
radiance.  The  phrase  covers  handsomely 
a  scarcely  veiled  impatience. 
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"Get  me  out  of  this,"  she  commanded. 
'That  curly-legged  man  is  going  to  speak 
to  me." 

"He  is  the  Attorney  General,"  Jack 
temporized. 

"His  legs  are  curly  just  the  same.  Van," 
she  called  over  her  shoulder,  in  a  clear, 
high  voice,  "don't  let  Mrs.  Racer  go  hun- 
gry, and  remember  she  may  not  be  strictly 
carnivorous.  Mrs.  Racer,  insist  on  waiting 
for  the  ices." 

Thus  having  tossed  a  few  sentences  into 
the  group  the  two  moved  away. 

"Let  us  sit  on  the  stairs ;  then  I  can 
make  believe  Van  is  a  myth.  I  don't  lack 
imagination  if  I  can  arrange  the  proper 
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Under  the  shadow  of  palms  on  a  landing, 
a  string  band  embowered  beneath  afforded 
an  appropriate  mise  en  scene.  Thus  they 
bestowed  themselves.  "Now  we  can  look 
down  on  people,"  she  said. 

'That  is  the  point  of  view  you  prefer?" 
"Frankly,  yes.  O,  it  is  not  so  much  from 
a  sense  of  superiority.  They  don't  interest 
me.  I  dislike  being  bored  and  to  feel  their 
hoofs  treading  my  lace.  But  where  were 
we?" 
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He  looked  up,  questioningly. 

"I  remember.  George  Washington  and 
Marie  Antoinette.  George  for  courage  and 
character.  Marie  for  poetry,  chivalry, 
deference  to  women." 

"Perhaps  that  is  it,"  he  mused. 

"Did  it  take  generally?" 

"Yes,  I  think  so ;  but  out  of  sight,  buried 
by  hard  necessity,  poverty,  dimly  seen 
sometimes  through  bad  grammar  and 
quaint  pronunciation.  Yes.  It's  there." 

"I  can  believe  it.     I  have  seen  it." 

He  did  not  respond  to  the  intimation  in 
her  voice.  He  seemed  lost  in  thought. 

"After  all,  things  are  not  so  unequal." 
He  tossed  back  his  head,  joyfully. 

She  waited. 

;'When  I  was  a  little  chap  a  soda  water 
fountain  was  set  up  in  the  drug  store.  On 
top  of  it,  under  a  glass  dome,  was  a  little 
Greek  temple,  and  beneath  it  a  fountain 
with  three  nymphs  dancing  in  the  spray. 
That  soda  water  fountain  opened  a  new 
world  to  me.  By  Zux,  I  trod  on  Olympus 
that  summer  without  in  the  least  knowing 
my  whereabouts." 

"And  the  soda  water?" 

"Never  was  there  such  nectar  brewed." 
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''Soda  water  fountains  are  now  slabs  of 
artificial  marble  and  nickel  plate." 

"This  is  a  nickel-plated  age.  I  was  just 
in  the  nick  of  time.  I  wouldn't  give  up  the 
memory  of  that  thing  and  what  it  did  for 
me  for  money." 

"For  money,  no." 

"That  was  merely  a  figure  of  speech." 

A  sudden  thought  struck  him. 

"I  never  put  all  that  in  words  before. 
Now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  I've  been  assert- 
ing a  lot  of  things  to  you  as  truths  that 
never  entered  my  head  until  this  evening. 
It's  vou — YOU." 

*f  * 

"I  feel  like  a  fairy  godmother." 

"Do  you  know  I  rather  like  talking  about 
myself,"  he  added,  naively. 

She  laughed.  The  music  below  rippled 
about  them.  Mrs.  Van  Kleek  felt  its 
rhythmic  pulse.  It  was  part  of  the  fas- 
cination of  the  moment.  She  wondered  if 
Jack  was  conscious  of  its  present  value. 

"I  can't  turn  a  tune ;  but  there  is  a  strain 
that  gets  away  with  me." 

The  half-baked  composer  of  some  waltzes 
had  chanced  upon  a  few  plaintive  respon- 
sive phrases  with  only  notes  enough  to 
carry  the  idea. 
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Two  souls  talking,"  he  said. 

"What  do  they  say,"  she  murmured. 

"They  refuse  to  tell.  They're  skittish 
when  they're  challenged." 

"I've  come  to  like  your  tinkly  music. 
That  I  should  live  to  confess  it." 

"I  know.  Musically,  it  is  bad  grammar 
and  flat  intonations." 

'Yes ;  the  head  disapproves ;  but  some- 
how it  touches  my  heart.  My  head  was 
rather  weary,  Wagner,  Schumann,  Brahms, 
and  the  rest.  My  heart  shall  have  its 
innings." 

The  movement  below  indicated  a  march 
to  the  supper  rooms. 

"We  must  go;  I  am  part  of  the  tableau." 
She  began  to  pick  up  her  draperies,  but 
laid  a  detaining  arm. 

'We  leave  for  home  to-morrow." 

"What?"  She  noted  the  look  of  one 
suddenly  wakened. 

'Yes ;  there  is  a  domestic  temple  in  a 
distant  city." 

'You  go  to-morrow." 

'You  are  not  heeding.  I  want  a  definite 
promise.  It  is  a  whim.  I  want  to  see  you 
in  my  own  house.  Will  you  come  when  I 
send?" 
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"Gratefully,  yes." 

"Gratefully." 

"Yes ;  I  can't  tell.  I'm  not  good  at  pick- 
ing things  to  pieces.  Gratefully,  it  stands." 

The  music  broke  out  again,  a  quaint, 
simple  melody. 

"I  know  that  tune."  Jack  stopped,  for 
they  were  .preparing  to  descend. 

"Give  me  back  my  Liza,"  he  chanted.  "I 
always  had  a  pang  for  that  little  coon." 

"I  feel  the  soreness,  too,"  she  said. 


"Racer  was  in  fine  fettle  to-night.  But 
it  doesn't  pass  my  comprehension,"  Mr. 
Van  Kleek  commented,  during  a  few  con- 
jugal moments  after  they  had  returned 
from  the  reception. 

'You  are  mysterious." 

"He's  feeling  his  oats." 

"Be  more  explicit.  We  are  not  in  the 
stables,"  she  answered,  betraying  a  cap- 
tiousness  that  similes  from  the  stables  and 
kennels  did  not  usually  call  forth. 

"Montanye  made  him  an  offer  to-day 
that  was  not  unlikely  to  turn  his  head." 

"Montanye?"  She  faced  him.  "Do  you 
mean  that  Montanye  has  taken  him  up?" 

"What  are  you  so  excited  for?" 
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"I  presume  I  can  show  an  appropriate 
friendly  interest.  I  haven't  disguised 
that." 

"I  should  say  you  hadn't.  Fortunately 
in  this  thing  we  agree.  I,  also,  am  suffi- 
ciently interested  in  the  young  man  to  have 
suggested  him  to  Montanye." 

'Van,  you  are  not  going  to  harm  him  ?" 

"My  dear,"  -he  put  a  finger  under  her 
chin — "you  will  find  your  young  man  is 
clay  like  the  rest  of  us  when  he  gets  his 
chance." 

She  made  no  answer,  pondering  her 
husband  silently.  Finally  she  remarked,  as 
out  of  the  eye  of  solicitude : 

'Van,  you  are  getting  distastefully  fat." 

Then  went  to  her  room  satisfied  with  the 
aim  of  her  missile. 

Judge  Escott  was  lounging  with  Jack 
below. 

'You  can't  mean  it,  Jack  ?  This  is  draw- 
ing things  too  fine." 

"O,  it  isn't  principle.  It's  policy.  I 
don't  mean  to  be  suddenly  throttled  by 
something  that  can't  be  explained  away." 

'There's  nothing  to  explain.  Mon- 
tanye's  square." 
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"It  isn't  a  case  of  Montanye.  Judge,  I'll 
confess  I'm  groping.  But  I've  got  to  hold 
on  to  a  few  things  that  stand  out  clear. 
Now  I  know  that  if  anybody  should  ask 
me  where  I  got  that  money  I  should  might- 
ily hate  to  tell  them.  That's  just  as  far  as 
I've  got  in  the  ethics  of  the  transaction. 
But  it's  far  enough.  Stand  by  me,  Judge. 
I'm  hard  pushed."  He  smiled  wistfully. 

The  Judge  wrung  the  extended  hands 
and  went  off  to  his  hotel,  feeling  that  he 
had  touched  the  hem  of  Tragedy's  gar- 
ment. Jack  turned  away,  trying  to  whistle 
"Jordan  is  a  hard  road  to  travel,"  and 
laughed  at  his  failure.  The  exaltation  of 
the  evening  was  over.  His  troubles  seemed 
to  have  all  gathered  into  a  pedlar's  pack  on 
his  shoulders,  and  as  he  went  upstairs  he 
realized  his  burden. 
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t(  A  FOOL  is  always  dangerous. 
ZA  Give  me  a  thorough-paced 

-4-  J^      knave  for  harmlessness." 

"Racer  is  no  fool." 

Colchlazer,  apparently  taking  a  morning 
stroll,  had  dropped  into  the  private  car, 
where  hurried  attendants  were  making 
ready  for  the  journey.  This  was  in  re- 
sponse to  a  private  summons  to  go  over  the 
latest  news  and  discuss  its  bearings. 

"O,  these  fellows  with  their  specious 
make-believe  honesty,"  Colchlazer  ex- 
claimed, flipping  his  cigar  ashes  on  to  the 
carpet. 

"By  Jove,  he  thinks  he  is  in  a  bar- 
room," the  proprietor  silently  commented. 

"There's  nothing  so  tricky.  What  did 
Montanye  say?" 

"He  felt  snubbed." 

"I  could  almost  embrace  Racer  for  that." 

"He  seemed  to  feel  I  let  him  in  for  it." 

'The  great  Montanye !"  sneered  Colch- 
lazer. "The  Lord  ought  to  make  him  a 
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man  to  order.      Then   he'd   want   to  send 
Omnipotence  a  paper  pattern." 

"Montanye  isn't  used  to  having  his  fa- 
vors slighted  by  subalterns,  and  he's  sore. 
In  fact,  I  bear  the  brunt  of  Racer's  refusal." 

(T've  a  card  or  two  yet  up  my  sleeve." 

"I've  lost  faith  in  indirect  means." 

'You  don't  know  this  community.  If 
you  fly  certain  signals  they'll  drop  a  man 
like  a  hot  potato." 

"Ah,  that's  your  own  affair.  As  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  no  scandal.  We  know 
the  bill  won't  go  through,  but  it  must  take 
its  course.  It  must  be  made  reasonably 
impossible  on  the  floor." 

"That  will  be  done  all  right.  I'll  order  it 
to  a  third  reading,  and  we'll  swamp  it  with 
amendments.  But  all  this  fooling  takes  a 
deuce  of  a  time." 

'That's  of  no  consequence.  The  people 
must  be  kept  quiet.  They  have  ideas 
enough  in  their  heads  already.  Of  course 
anything  you  can  do  to  cut  Racer's  comb 
is  clear  gain.  But  here  comes  my  wife, 
Colchlazer.  You  had  better  leave  by  the 
other  door." 

For  a  man  of  Colchlazer's  proportions 
and  importance  to  leave  by  a  back  door,  as 
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it  were,  was  not  agreeable.  Not  that  it  was 
by  reason  of  a  woman,  even  the  imperious 
wife  of  a  railway  king,  tended  to  soothe  his 
spirits. 

"I  expect  she  dusts  Van  Kleek  pri- 
vately," he  muttered  to  himself  in  self-con- 
dolence, as  he  pushed  through  the  porters 
and  kitchen  attaches  taking  in  stores. 

So  far  as  Mr.  Van  Kleek  was  concerned 
there  was  no  cant  in  attitude.  He  believed 
that  nature  and  circumstance  had  combined 
to  give  certain  men  watch  and  ward  over 
other  men.  Nature  is  too  vague  a  term. 
Providence  had  a  direct  hand  in  shaping 
himself,  Nicholas  Van  Kleek,  for  one  of 
these  custodians.  The  feudal  system  was 
not  abrogated.  It  had  merely  adapted 
itself  to  the  needs  of  a  republic.  Most 
people  were  unable  to  carry  their  affairs  to 
a  happy  conclusion.  The  best  thing  for 
them  was  to  intrust  the  most  important  of 
these  to  a  few  sagacious  men,  leaving  the 
rank  and  file  to  potter  about  and  interest 
themselves  in  matters  sufficient  to  keep 
them  out  of  mischief.  Naturally  the  men 
who  did  the  brain  work  and  had  mankind 
in  their  keeping  should  be  properly  re- 
warded. How  great  this  reward  should  be 
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none  knew  better  than  the  men  themselves. 
Meanwhile  he  wanted  the  people  to  be 
happy  and  contented.  He  would  like  to 
give  every  man  a  hat  and  every  woman  a 
bonnet  on  Christmas,  if  it  were  practicable, 
so  warm  was  his  feeling.  But  useless  agi- 
tation unsettled  them.  At  all  hazards  it 
must  be  prevented. 

But  agitation  of  any  sort,  as  we  know, 
was  as  the  breath  of  life  to  the  people  of 
prairie — the  peasantry,  as  Mr.  Van  Kleek 
liked  to  have  called  them,  for  they  had  not 
even  the  rank  of  the  bourgeoisie  in  his 
mind.  The  circulars  sent  out  by  Rene  and 
Billy  began  to  bear  modest  fruit.  The 
habitual  depression  of  the  farmer  weighed 
too  heavily  to  expect  prompt  cooperation, 
even  if  the  roads  now  freeing  themselves 
from  the  winter  frosts  were  not  buried 
beneath  the  mire. 

Pekin,  as  we  know,  had  always  depended 
on  Jack  Racer's  initiative  for  that  pleas- 
urable activity  of  the  mind  that  does  duty 
for  thinking.  Even  at  the  distance  of  the 
Capital  he  did  not  fail  them.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Anna  Ross,  the  women  under- 
took a  series  of  Saturday  dinners  to  the 
farmers.  These  were  given  in  the  market 
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house,  where  a  petition  was  circulated,  and 
the  matter  discussed.  To  no  one  could 
such  a  matter  be  better  intrusted  than  Anna 
Ross. 

With  paper  in  hand  she  and  her  aids 
secured  propositions  for  the  dinner  from 
the  matrons.  Waiters  were  chosen  among 
the  most  attractive  of  the  young  people, 
and  two  of  the  prettiest  girls  were  nom- 
inated by  her  as  "Flutterers."  These  with 
blue  ribbons  floating  across  their  breasts, 
circulated  the  petition  among  the  farmers 
when  made  comfortable  by  fried  pork, 
boiled  ham,  mashed  potatoes,  unlimited 
coffee,  and  sections  of  pie.  The  gayety 
and  good  humor  of  these  dinners  diversi- 
fied by  lively  talk,  singing,  and  closing  with 
the  doxology,  was  carried  to  other  towns. 
Rome  City,  Lima,  Potsdam,  Sparta,  who 
were  not  to  be  outdone.  The  farmer  who 
dined  at  Pekin  one  week  managed  the  next 
to  get  over  to  Rome  City.  The  farmers' 
wives  and  daughters  found  errands  to 
town.  Thus  wras  inaugurated  an  era  of 
understanding,  of  discussion,  and  of  una- 
nimity that  Mr.  Van  Kleek  would  have 
greatly  deplored.  The  rivalry  between  the 
different  towns  was  spirited,  but  generous. 
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If  Pekin  had  two  sorts  of  pie,  Rome  City 
introduced  a  third.  If  Potsdam  threw 
pickles  and  cheese,  Lima  introduced 
"mountain  cake,"  a  superior  variety  in- 
tended for  high-class  parties  and  picnics. 
If  Lima  had  two  feet  of  petition,  Sparta 
secured  three  feet,  and  no  one  will  dare  to 
say  what  straits  were  required  to  obtain 
names. 

The  women  and  girls,  who  depended 
largely  on  the  strawberry  picking  for  their 
wardrobes  and  pin  money,  felt  that  they  had 
a  direct  interest  in  the  Bill,  and  would  have 
liked  to  sign  their  names  to  the  petition. 
This,  they  argued,  would  also  give  it  more 
imposing  length.  But  to  this  the  men  were 
not  agreed.  With  the  good  dinners  of  the 
women  inside  them  they  unblushingly 
found  strength  to  withstand  these  impor- 
tunities. 

"Females  'd  weaken  the  petition  'cording 
to  my  ways  of  thinkin',  said  Deacon  Mar- 
tin, thoughtfully  stroking  his  beard.  "Ye 
see,  they  ain't  got  no  votes." 

'Ye  ain't  got  no  standin'  in  the  Consti- 
tution, either,"  added  Father  Dyer,  joining 
the  group.  "If  George  Washington  had 
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wanted  ye  to  mix  in  things  he'd  a  put  you 
in.  Pintedly  he  leaves  you  out." 

How  unfair  was  the  use  of  George 
Washington's  name  and  influence  may  be 
measured  by  the  hesitation  that  followed 
among  the  ladies,  with  whom  speech  carre 
easy. 

Mrs.  Wally  was  the  first  to  rally.  "Ye 
didn't  think  that  when  ye  was  circulatin' 
the  petition  about  the  Mormon  man." 

Hesitation  now  hovered  along  the  ag- 
gressive line. 

"That  was  different.  They  ain't  no 
morals  in  the  Constitution.  So  wimen  as 
wimen  may  have  their  say.  The  Sanctity 
of  Home,  Temperance,  and  sich  like  come 
into  the  female  sphere." 

"Well,  I  said  then,  p'lygamy  beats  me. 
What  the  patriarchs  had  to  say  for  them- 
selves I  never  could  make  out;  but  it  did 
seem  like  flyin'  in  the  face  of  them  good  old 
men  when  I  signed  that  petition." 

Mrs.  Wally  turned  over  a  bucket  and  sat 
down  prepared  to  encounter  whatever 
might  follow  such  an  admission. 

"I  don't  know.  They  had  mighty  loose 
ways  of  thinkin'  and  actin',"  said  Mrs.  Ber- 
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gen,  with  puzzled  brows.     "I  know  I'd  a 
turned  that  girl  out  neck  and  crop." 

"Laws  a  massy!     What  girl?" 

"Sarah's  hired  girl,  Hagar." 

"Now,  I  always  felt  sorry  for  that  girl; 
Bible  does,  too,  it  seems  to  me." 

"Jus'  bring  it  home  to  yourself,"  Miss 
Dyer." 

"Why,  Mrs.  Bergen !" 

Arguments  in  Pekin  were  not  unusually 
finally  intrenched  in  the  Bible.  However 
defective  education  might  be,  the  discus- 
sions between  the  Hard  Shell  and  the  Mis- 
sionary Baptists,  between  the  believers  in 
perfection  and  the  Orthodox  Methodists 
kept  the  Bibles  of  the  community  well 
thumbed.  In  the  public  eye  it  was  less  a 
book  than  a  storehouse  of  missiles,  to 
which  everybody  had  access.  Familiarity 
with  the  handling  of  these  made  the  apos- 
tles, martyrs,  and  patriarchs  as  accustomed 
objects  as  door  knobs. 

Deacon  Martin  here  tided  •  over  an  em- 
barrassing moment  by  leading  the  conver- 
sation back  to  the  matter  in  hand. 

'Them  legislators  '11  say  it's  jus'  a  passell 
of   wimmen,   and   git  their  backs   up.      'I 
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suffer  not  women  to  teach,'  says  the 
apostle." 

"Paul  was  just  a  selfish  old  bach,"  ex- 
claimed Anna  Ross,  glibly,  as  she  passed  by 
with  a  big  coffee  pot. 

"An'  we're  property  owners  jus'  the  same 
as  the  wise  woman."  Mrs.  Wally  re- 
turned to  the  charge.  "She  bought  a  field 
and  planted  a  vineyard.  Dye  s'pose  she 
ain't  got  anything  to  say  about  gittin'  her 
grapes  to  market?" 

"There's  Mrs.  Francis.  She's  got  a 
forty  acre  field  of  strawberries,"  suggested 
Miss  Dyer. 

"Well,  Francis'  signed,"  interposed  her 
father. 

"Tain't  his  field,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Wally.  "Francis's  is  like  the  wise  woman's 
old  man.  We  know  all  about  him  sittin'  in 
a  red  flannel  gown  in  the  market  place,  like 
as  not  crackin'  jokes  with  the  elders  an' 
spittin'." 

"It  was  the  town  gates,"  interrupted 
some  unpleasant  purist. 

"Same  thing.  A  travelin'  missionary 
said  it  was  where  they  sold  the  vegetables. 
An'  she  home  slavin'  when  she  ought  to 
been  asleep." 
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The  battle  raged  between  Solomon  and 
Paul  until  hitching  time ;  the  women  ranged 
with  Solomon  as  a  man  of  experience 
against  the  narrow  theories  of  a  selfish  old 
bach,  as  Anna  called  him,  backed  by  the 
men. 

But  Paul  and  his  supporters  ultimately 
won.  It  was  suggested  that  the  decision 
be  left  to  the  Senator.  This  the  men 
opposed. 

'Jack  ain't  got  no  backbone  against  the 
female  sect,"  was  the  opinion  commonly 
expressed.  Anna,  however,  wrote  pri- 
vately to  him,  and  received  a  telegram : 

"Risk  no  complications." 

In  her  competent  hands  the  matter  was 
settled  summarily. 

The  signing  of  the  petition  was  now  for- 
gotten in  the  choice  of  a  representative  to 
carry  it  to  the  Capital.  There  were  a  num- 
ber of  young  farmers  who  would  have  wil- 
lingly gone  and  paid  their  own  expenses. 
But  the  occasion  was  not  that  trivial. 
Pekin  felt  that  the  bearer  should  be  distin- 
guished for  something.  The  men  thought 
it  should  be  for  horse  sense,  business 
acuteness. 
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"What  we  want  is  some  wide-awake 
fellow  that  can  talk  up  to  them." 

But  the  women  insisted  he  should  be  a 
"good"  man.  Goodness  in  Pekin  standing 
for  sobriety,  meekness,  temperance — scrip- 
tural qualifications. 

Here  Jack  was  with  them.  In  his  confi- 
dential letter  to  Anna  he  said : 

"Don't  send  any  smart  Aleck;  they're 
used  to  them.  Pick  him  elderly,  meek. 
Poor  Fidellis  Plumptson  seems  to  fill  the 
bill." 

Poor  Fidellis  had  wrested  with  Fate  and 
fourscore  acres  for  a  generation.  He 
wore  the  air  of  the  put-upon,  and  his 
speech  for  the  most  part  was  confined  to 
the  scriptural  "yea  and  nay."  He  was 
constant  in  his  attendance  on  church  and 
prayer  meeting,  where  greater  fluency  was 
balanced  by  a  low  voice.  The  shyest  peo- 
ple have  been  known  to  "storm  the  mercy 
seat,"  but  the  prayers  of  Fidellis  were  whis- 
pered consultations  on  spiritual  subjects 
with  his  maker. 

"I  don't  believe  he  ever  asks  for  a  thing," 
Mrs.  Bergen  once  remarked.  Members  of 
the  congregation  sometimes  complained 
that  although  they  were  on  their  knees,  and 
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consequently  had  a  direct  interest  in  what 
Fidellis  was  saying",  they  never  knew. 

However,  Fidellis's  daily  walk  and  silence 
— for  the  phrase  must  be  amended — left 
the  impression  on  the  community  that  he 
was  a  God-fearing,  discreet  man.  This, 
with  the  added  fact  that  he  never  went  to 
picnics,  festivals,  or  away  from  home, 
seemed  to  indicate  to  these  kindly  people 
that  to  appoint  him  to  carry  the  petition  to 
the  Capital  and  give  him  a  little  journey 
would  be  a  handsome  thing. 

Thus  was  Fidellis  Plumptson  chosen. 
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WITH  characteristic  humility  Fidel- 
lis  had  sought  out  one  of  those 
hotels  where  the  menu  is  in- 
scribed on  a  blackboard  at  the  door.  It 
was  inevitable  that  a  young  man  of  Senator 
Racer's  habits  should  have  had  difficulty  in 
rinding  him  thus  obscured.  Having  ex- 
hausted all  the  hotels  that  had  telephones, 
it  seemed  to  Jack  almost  an  occasion  for  the 
town  crier  or  the  police.  He  finally  came 
upon  Fidellis  on  the  public  square  lost  in 
speculation  before  the  electric  cars,  running 
about  like  busy  sentient  things,  picking  up 
passengers. 

He  looked  around  slowly  as  Jack  laid  a 
familiar  hand  upon  his  shoulders. 

"The  needle  in  the  haystack.  I  was 
about  to  advertise  you,  Fidellis." 

"O,  it's  you,  Jack,"  recognition  finally 
coming  to  a  pair  of  worn-out,  far-away 
eyes. 

"Very  much  me.  Why  didn't  you  come 
to  my  hotel?  Where  are  you  stopping?" 
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"Jus'  around  the  corner.  They  give  me 
a  card." 

Jack  took  a  fly-specked  piece  of  paste- 
board which  announced  "The  Farmer's 
Delight."  He  made  a  wry  face.  Fidellis 
watched  him  anxiously. 

"Abe  Folsom  warned  me  to  go  there. 
The  fifteen  cent  meals  was  out  of  sight,  Abe 
said." 

"I  should  hope  so.  I  think  I'll  take  you 
with  me,  Fidellis." 

"I  can't  stand  much  damage,  Jack.  Ye 
see,  it's  the  public  money.  I  don't  feel  as 
if  I  ought  to  spend  mor'n  I  can  help." 

"I'll  see  you  don't  go  over  it.  It  will  save 
time  if  we  keep  together.  Cheaper,  you 
see,  in  the  end." 

But  Fidellis's  attention  was  gone. 

"Where's  the  power,  Jack?" 

"You  mean  the  street  cars?" 

"Yes." 

"They  go  by  electricity." 

They  had  turned  down  the  street  leading 
to  the  hotel.  Jack  took  his  arm;  but 
Fidellis  still  gazing  back  at  the  street  cars, 
they  impeded  public  progress. 

don't  see  the  power,  Jack." 

'But  you  do  see  that  pole  and  the  wire 
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overhead.     Well,   it  just  slides  down  that 
pole." 

'The  power,  Jack?" 

"Yes ;  the  electric  current." 

"D'ye  mean  the  telegraph  stuff  does 
that?"  Fidellis  stopped. 

"Sure." 

"An'  does  the  work  slicker  than  bosses 
or  ingines?" 

"You  bet." 

"It  never  gits  tired?"  Fidellis  said,  as  he 
turned  to  resume  their  walk. 

"I  don't  know  about  that,  Fidellis.  I've 
seen  even  electricity  balky." 

"I  s'pose  it's  better  to  deal  fairly  with 
everything,  Jack,"  his  mind  turning  inward. 

"  It  pays  better  in  the  long  run,  I'll  swear. 
I'm  mighty  polite  to  electricity,"  he  laughed. 

"They  must  keep  thousands  of  bottles  on 
hand  for  the  business,"  Fidellis  suggested. 

"Bottles  ?" 

"Yes.  In  the  telegraph  office  they  keep 
it  bottled." 

"Fidellis,  when  the  day's  work  is  over 
you  shall  go  up  to  the  power  house  and  see 
the  whole  shooting  match.  It  is  difficult  to 
explain,  and  I  haven't  much  of  a  gift  that 
way,"  he  said,  truthfully. 
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The  spectacle  of  Senator  Racer  with  an 
ungainly,  weather-beaten  man  in  strange 
garments  clinging  to  his  arm  was  likely  to 
excite  attention.  Robyns  passed  by  briskly 
with  a  pleasant  allusion  to  Shem. 

Montanye  was  at  the  hotel  entrance  wait- 
ing for  his  carriage.  He  bowed  coldly  as 
Jack  approached.  Disregarding  the  fact 
that  he  was  thus  warned  off,  Jack  went  up 
to  him,  moved  by  the  gratitude  that  was 
still  warm  within  him." 

"You  got  my  letter,  Mr.  Montanye?  I 
wrote  it  with  great  regret." 

"I  cannot  presume  to  doubt  the  correct- 
ness of  your  motives,  Senator.  A  man 
must  judge  for  himself  in  such  matters." 

Then,  with  an  air  of  finality,  beckoned  to 
his  coachman.  Jack  accepted  his  dismissal, 
but  stood  for  a  moment.  Montanye,  ac- 
customed to  measuring  men  at  a  glance, 
took  note  of  the  young,  slim  figure,  debonair 
yet  purposeful,  the  attitude  of  quiet  accept- 
ance of  rebuff  without  humiliation.  With- 
out the  enthusiasm  of  Mrs.  Van  Kleek,  the 
attitude,  physical  and  mental,  struck  him  as 
admirable.  Such  appreciation,  however, 
had  nothing  to  do  with  his  determination 
that  the  young  gentleman  should  be  taught 
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a  lesson,  and  he  drove  away  without  further 
words. 

Of  Montanye's  appreciation  Jack  could 
have  no  idea ;  but  he  was  painfully  con- 
scious that  with  the  rolling  of  the  wheels 
went  many  golden  opportunities.  He  had 
lost  his  chance. 

Fidellis,  however,  had  been  rewarded. 
Before  the  spectacle  of  the  befurred  coach- 
man and  footman  he  had  stood  transfixed. 
The  footman  jumping  down,  opening  the 
carriage  door,  and  tucking  the  robes  around 
his  master's  legs,  and  touching  his  hat  as  he 
jumped  on  the  box,  was  a  pantomime  un- 
dreamed of  before  by  Fidellis  Plumptson. 

"Is  that  the  Governor,  Jack?" 

"No ;  a  bigger  man." 

"Tain't  the  President?" 

"No.  He  makes  Presidents.  He's  what 
they  call  a  magnate,  Fidellis." 

"Never  heard  on  'em.  That's  why  it 
takes  two  bosses  and  two  men  to  haul  him  ?" 

"Not  exactly.  He  is  one  of  those  men 
who  have  us  all  in  their  pockets.  No;  by 
Jove,  he  hasn't  me  in  his  pocket,"  and  he 
whistled  cheerily  out  of  tune. 

''I  suppose  Montanye  isn't  accustomed 
to  being  spoken  to  without  first  holding  up 
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your  hand  for  permission,"  his*  mind  run- 
ning back  to  the  brief  interview.  "Well, 
I'm  not  accustomed  to  asking  permission. 
So  honors  are  easy."  But  he  knew  they 
were  not. 

"Fidellis,  if  you  are  ready,  we'll  go  up  to 
the  Capitol.  You'll  want  to  look  about/' 

'Jack,  you  got  a  pair  of  scissors?''     Fi- 
dellis seemed  uneasy  in  his  clothes. 

''Something  fetched  loose?" 

"No;  but  I'm  sort  of  forgitful,  and 
mother  stitched  the  petition  in  the  linin'  of 
my  weskit,  for  fear  that  I'd  leave  it  about." 

"And  you've  been  bearing  that  burden? 
Come  up  to  my  wife.  She'll  be  glad  to  say 
Howd'y." 

"Fidellis,"  said  Jack,  when  they  were  on 
their  way,  "perhaps  the  Committee  will  ask 
you  some  questions.  Just  answer  them  out 
of  your  own  experience." 

It  was  scarcely  necessary  for  Jack  to  say 
more  to  a  man  for  whom  speech  was  only 
prompted  by  great  stress,  and  only  yielded 
to  some  obstinate  forcing  process. 

Colchlazer,  to  whom  the  world  repre- 
sented those  in  and  those  out  of  office,  had 
that  morning  expressed  his  contempt  for 
the  prominent  men,  the  cloud  of  witnesses 
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known  as  influential  citizens,  who  during 
long  experience  had  passed  through  his 
hands  in  committee  rooms. 

"Long  as  you  let  'em  loose  they  deluge 
you.  Pin  'em  down  to  a  few  facts  and  thev 

•^  «/ 

flatten  out  so  you  can  see  through  'em — the 
phrase  pleased  him — "so  you  can  see 
through  'em,"  he  repeated. 

"Pack  of  swell  heads.  Think  they  own 
us,  he  grunted.  "Public  servants  ;  I'll  show 
him,"  his  wrath  seeming  to  concentrate  and 
drop  on  some  bolder  spirit. 

Jack  led  Fidellis  up  the  marble  stairs. 

'You'll  want  to  see  the  machine.  I'll 
put  you  in  the  gallery  where  my  wife  usu- 
ally sits.  She'll  be  here  presently  and  tick 
things  off  to  you.  There's  the  Lieutenant 
Governor.  He  is  president  of  the  Senate." 

'The  pussy  man?" 

'Yes ;  but  he'd  be  mightily  ashamed  to 
hear  you  call  him  that." 

The  official  clock  at  last  marked  three, 
and  Jack  sought  the  gallery. 

'Your  hour  has  struck,  Fidellis.  Why, 
where's  my  wife?" 

'Your  wife?  Eh,  she's  gone.  I  guess 
she's  tired ;  she  looked  sort  of  pale." 

'That's  curious.     She  didn't  complain." 

"No;   after  the   lady   left   she   said   she 
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guessed  she'd  go  back  to  the  hotel.  She 
sighted  you  to  me  so  I  wouldn't  get  lost." 

"Who -was  the  lady?" 

"A  big,  bareheaded  lady." 

"That  ought  to  be  enough  for  identifica- 
tion; but  it  isn't." 

"She's  one  of  the  ladies  runnin'  around 
downstairs,  I  guess." 

"O,  a  stenographer.  It  must  have  been 
Rene.  You  remember  Irene  Burke ;  she 
used  to  live  in  Pekin.  She's  Mrs.  Burge 


now." 


"Curious !"  Jack  repeated.  ;'But  come, 
Fidellis.  Petition  handy?" 

"Come,  let's  get  this  play  actin'  business 
through,"  Colchlazer  grunted  to  his  col- 
leagues, as  Jack  and  Fidellis  came  into 
view.  "Holy  smoke !  where  did  he  get 
that?" 

"That"  was  Fidellis,  humble,  awed,  yet 
feeling  in  a  vague  way  strong  in  the  fact 
that  back  of  him  were  hundreds  of  honest 
men  and  women,  and  strong  also  in  that 
sense  of  sovereignty  that  belongs  to  the 
weakest  citizen. 

"Mr.  Chairman,  gentlemen,  I  have  to 
present  to  you  Mr.  Fidellis  Plumptson,  who 
brings  to  vou  a  petition  from  the  citizens  of 
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Beaubien  urging  the  passage  of  Bill  No. 
55.  Mr.  Plumptson,  Mr.  Colchlazer,  the 
Chairman  of  this  Committtee." 

Fidellis  held  on  by  one  hand  to  a  chair, 
and  with  the  other  to  the  table  to  support 
him  during  this  formality,  while  he  nodded 
to  every  one  impartially,  including  a  page. 
He  then  made  an  effort  to  get  at  the  pe- 
tition tucked  away  in  a  hind  pocket,  while 
the  legislators  lay  back  at  their  ease,  Robyns 
smiling  and  Perry  emitting  a  series  of 
giggles. 

"Jack,  it's  hitched,"  and  he  turned  about 
obediently. 

''There,  old  man."  Colchlazer  held  out 
his  hand,  and  Fidellis,  stumbling  over  a 
cuspidor,  finally  with  a  sigh  of  relief  laid 
the  petition  reverently  in  his  hands. 

"Sit  down,  Mr.  Plumptson.  You're  a 
farmer?" 

"For  thirty  years." 

"Brought  up  on  a  farm?" 

"Man  an'  boy." 

"I  suppose  you've  seen  many  changes?" 

"Lots  of  'em." 

"Wouldn't  go  back  to  old  times?" 

"I  wouldn't  like  to.  Coin'  back  ain't 
progress." 
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"Isn't  it  true  that  it  is  to  the  railroads 
you  owe  the  most  of  those  changes  ?" 

"They've  altered  things  mightily." 

"For  the  better?" 

"We  didn't  use  to  raise  so  much.  'Pears 
like  we  was  happier." 

Colchlazer  pushed  back  his  chair  impa- 
tiently. 

Robyns  amiably  interposed. 

"Happiness  is  a  factor  that  counts  with 
me,  too,  Mr.  Plumptson.  How  do  you 
account  for  it?" 

'We  didn't  used  to  be  oneasy  so  much. 
The  railroads  have  given  us  more  markets, 
but  they're  furder.  Costs  more  to  get  to 


'em.' 


"But  the  railroads  have  given  you  a 
fruit  train,  and  it  has  the  right  of  way." 
Colchlazer  drew  up  again,  and  resumed. 

"But  we  pay  extry  for  it.  Somehow  it 
takes  all  the  profits." 

"Look  here,  Mr.  Plumptson,  do  you 
know  anything  of  the  machinery  of  getting 
your  stuff  to  market?" 

'We  farmers  combined  one  year  an*  got 
prices  down  to  thirteen  cents.  Fruit  train 
charges  twenty  cents." 
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"Then  why  don't  you  keep  up  your 
combine?" 

"  Tears  like  a  hitch  someres.  Railroad 
don't  seem  to  favor  it." 

"Isn't  it  a  fact  that  you  took  your  affairs 
in  your  own  hands  and  couldn't  manage 
them?  Naturally  if  the  railroad  does  this 
for  you  it  expects  to  be  paid  for  it." 

"Well,  you  see,  that's  what  we  come  up 
to  you  fur." 

Fidellis  gave  a  touching  glance  of  ad- 
miration and  confidence  around  the  board. 

"We  said,  there's  a  hitch  someres ;  we've 
done  all  we  can.  The  Legislatur  '11  know 
how  to  help  us ;  that's  what  we  said." 

The  men  sat  silent ;  even  the  sneer  on 
Perry's  face  disappeared,  and  Colchlazer 
was  not  insensible  to  the  tribute. 

:'When  the  Lord  gives  us  the  fruit  we 
can't  make  any  money,  and  when  he  don't 
I  can  make  two  dollars  a  crate  on  my  straw- 
berries alone.  Tears  like  there's  a  hitch 
between  the  railroads  and  the  Lord  some- 
how. I  don't  like  to  blame  Him,"  he  con- 
tinued, thus  emboldened ;  "it's  a  pity  when 
he  blesses  us  and  we  have  the  fruit  rottin* 
on  the  ground  that  the  poor  folks  in  Lake 
City  can't  have  it.  Why,  we'd  give  it  to 
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'em  if  we  could.  Tears  like  sumpins 
wrong.  If  the  railroads  and  the  Lord  'd 
come  to  some  better  understandin'  it  seems 
to  me  things  might  go  better." 

Colchlazer  jumped  from  his  chair.  '"'It 
seems  to  me  we're  getting  pretty  far  afield. 
Mr.  Plumptson,  the  Committee  will  take 
your  petition  into  consideration.  We  have 
already  taken  up  a  good  deal  of  your  time." 

Fidellis  had  been  too  much  occupied  in 
digging  out  his  ideas  to  note  what  impres- 
sion they  made.  The  sense  of  his  responsi- 
bilities was  upon  him.  He  felt  moved  by 
the  Spirit,  as  in  church.  Thus  benign  and 
trustful,  he  went  around  the  table,  scrupu- 
lously shaking  hands  as  with  those  who 
only  knew  their  duty  to  do  it. 

Jack  saw  him  out  the  door.  "My  con- 
gratulations, old  man.  Everything  you 
said  was  just  as  it  should  be." 

'That's  han'some  of  you,  Jack." 

"Now  go  into  the  Senate  Chamber  and 
wait  for  me.  Then  we'll  go  to  the  power 
house." 

Colchlazer  was  lashing  himself.  "Such 
blasphemy,  Senator.  I  don't  see  any 
reason  why  we  should  take  our  time  to 
listen  to  it." 
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"Mr.  Plumptson's  phraseology  may  be 
unaccustomed  to  the  Chairman;  but  the 
facts  are  exactly  as  he  puts  them,"  Jack 
returned  politely,  and  left  the  Committee 
room. 
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1 


1HE  private  secretary  of  Senator 
Racer  had  long  since  become  a 
personage  in  the  Senate.  Irene's 
ripe  bloom,  luxuriance  of  outline,  and  state- 
ly presence  against  which  Airs.  Van  Kleek's 
feminine  instincts  rose  to  revolt,  excited  no 
such  antagonism  in  the  breasts  of  her  em- 
ployer's colleagues.  It  was  understood 
that  she  was  an  old  friend  of  Senator 
Racer,  and  as  such  not  amenable  to  strict 
etiquette  of  her  position.  As  his  legal  and 
legislative  business  was  not  exacting,  her 
services  might  be  secured  in  moments  of 
leisure  by  other  senators.  This  was  often 
done,  as  the  other  ladies  were  quick  to 
observe. 

To  Jack  Irene  still  remained  a  phase.  A 
phase  properly  belongs  in  the  past,  to  which 
it  should  gracefully  retire.  Irene,  how- 
ever, as  Mrs.  Burge,  having  the  freedom 
of  initiative,  more  opulent  even  in  charm, 
still  loomed  up  conspicuously  in  the  pres- 
ent. She  may  have  hoped  in  the  enforced 
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familiarity  of  business  to  resume  her  old 
sway.  To  the  observer,  and  particularly 
when  he  is  a  legislator  and  given  to  skep- 
tical estimates,  Jack's  manner,  as  where  a 
woman  was  concerned  it  always  had  been, 
was  misleading.  But  Irene  knew  better. 
The  freedom  she  enjoyed  to  copy  Perry's 
letters  and  Robyns's  or  Harberton's  ad- 
vices to  constituents  filled  her  with  bitter- 
ness. Except  for  the  distraction  it  offered 
it  gave  her  no  pleasure  to  play  "The 
Whisperings  of  Love"  while  Perry  hung 
over  the  piano. 

She  preferred  his  presents  to  his  com- 
pliments. But  the  delight  of  adorning  her 
person,  of  arresting  the  attention  of  busy 
senators  who  followed  her  movements  with 
admiring  eyes  were  still  sources  of 
consolation. 

This  morning  she  felt  a  sullen  desire  "to 
take  it  out  of  somebody."  This  feeling 
had  followed  a  visit  from  Perry  and  his 
comments  on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Racer  as 
a  part  of  the  Van  Kleek  entourage.  It 
was  arrested,  however,  by  coming  upon  her 
new  silk  stockings.  These  contributed  to 
something  almost  like  amiability  as  she 
drew  them  on.  The  story  of  Senator 
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Racer's  purchase  at  Lake  City  had  been 
quietly  enjoyed  by  his  colleagues.  The 
purchase  of  the  second  pair  of  silken  hose 
had  not  been  part  of  the  original  narrative. 
So  conspicuous  a  spot  of  color  above  the 
shining  buckles  of  her  low  shoes  did  not 
escape  notice.  That  it  should  not  be  seen 
formed  no  part  of  Irene's  plan.  Her 
pleasure  in  it  was  of  a  sort  that  she  was 
willing  to  share.  A  smile  rippled  among 
moustaches  and  around  shaven  lips.  That 
Senator  Racer  should  give  his  secretary  a 
present  was  not  remarkable.  Presents  were 
allowable  perquisites.  But  that  he  should 
have  made  an  excursion  to  Lake  City,  and 
showed  such  a  critical  mind  in  the  business 
was,  indeed,  significant  and  important. 

Irene's  relations  with  young  Mrs.  Racer 
were  not  intimate.  Lucy  and  Jack  had 
paid  her  an  evening  visit,  and  Irene  had 
supped  with  them  at  the  hotel.  Before 
marriage  Irene  had  been  disposed  to  regard 
Lucy  as  an  inferior,  as  she  was  rarely  out 
of  her  uncle's  kitchen,  and  housework 
ranked  distinctly  lower  than  the  teaching  of 
music  in  Irene's  mind.  But  marriage 
brings  promotion.  This  she  recognized, 
and  paid  Mrs.  Racer  the  respect  her  due. 
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This,  while  it  implied  formality,  did  not 
include  cordiality.  In  fact,  she  avoided 
the  young  wife.  Now  secure  in  the  sup- 
port of  her  well-clad  feet,  seeing  Fidellis 
and  Lucy  in  the  gallery,  she  felt  it  an 
opportune  moment  to  join  them. 

Lucy  looked  up  with  amiable  surprise  as 
Irene  made  her  way  toward  them. 

"I  thought  it  might  be  stupid  up  here  for 
you,"  she  said,  with  her  air  of  hostess. 

"Mr.  Plumptson,  this  is  Mrs.  Burge. 
She  once  lived  in  Pekin,"  Lucy  explained. 

Fidellis  moved  uneasily.  The  presence 
of  such  luxuriant  femininity,  the  odor  of 
white  rose  she  exhaled,  her  stately,  lazy 
speech  overpowered  him.  His  ungainly 
person  and  scared  eyes  exacted  nothing 
from  Mrs.  Burge,  and  she  took  no  further 
notice  of  him. 

"Stupid?  Yes,  sometimes,"  Lucy  an- 
swered. ''I  think  I  could  take  an  examina- 
tion in  backs." 

"Backs,"  echoed  Rene,  vaguely.     "O  !" 

"Yes,  and  tips  of  noses.  Sometimes  they 
stick  out  beyond  the  head.  Senator  Colch- 
lazer  now  looks  as  if  his  scalp  was  buttoned 
on  his  nose." 

"As   for   Senator   Harberton,"   she   con- 
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tinned,  "I  always  know  by  a  funny  little 
wrinkle  down  his  spine  when  he  can  con- 
tain himself  no  longer."  Lucy  laughed  at 
her  own  observations. 

'There's  his  wife  coming  in  now.  I 
think  she's  the  most  stylish  woman  in  the 
Senate,"  Rene  remarked. 

('I  know  she's  very  devoted." 

"O,  she's  made  him.  She  has  her  eye  on 
Washington  now." 

"She  will  do  the  State  credit,"  Lucy 
commented,  noting  the  elegant  personality. 

'You  never  go  on  the  floor,"  Rene 
drawled. 

"No;  I'd  rather  look  down  on  them." 

"I  think  you  are  wise.  We  ladies  who 
belong  on  the  floor  think  wives  are  a  nui- 
sance. Their  clothes  are  always  under 
foot,  and  we  often  need  their  chairs  our- 
selves." 

The  lightly  veiled  impertinence  brought 
no  answer.  Rene  resented  Lucy's  absorp- 
tion in  a  group  of  legislative  heads  below, 
which  presented  configurations  of  hair  and 
scalp  that  appealed  to  her  amused  fancy. 
Thus  she  did  not  see  the  approach  of  the 
member  from  Chickasaw  conducting  a  bevy 
of  visitors. 
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The  member  from  Chickasaw  admired 
young  Racer,  and  had  gone  out  of  his  way 
to  be  civil  to  his  young  wife.  He  had 
heard  allusions  to  the  debut  of  Racer's 
stockings,  but  he  was  not  the  type  of  man 
to  erect  an  ear  to  stories  of  stockings. 
Rene's  presence  in  the  gallery  struck  him 
as  rather  bad  taste.  With  a  faint  con- 
sciousness of  taking  sides  he  made  his  way 
to  young  Mrs.  Racer  and  gave  her  some 
moments'  conversation.  Rene's  presence 
he  ignored.  There  was  no  reason  why  he 
should  be  polite  to  Racer's  secretary.  He 
had  never  been  one  to  extend  a  detaining 
hand,  or  to  venture  familiar  speech  as  she 
went  by,  as  did  so  many  of  his  colleagues. 
How  unjust  this  was  at  the  moment  to  poor 
Rene  we  know.  As  he  passed  by  he  left 
her  vicious. 

"I  am  wasting  too  much  time  here,"  she 
said,  rising  and  diffusing  an  odorous 
shower  of  perfume  that  again  made  Fidel- 
lis  turn  around  wonderingly.  "The  Sena- 
tor," as  she  scrupulously  called  her  em- 
ployer, will  be  wanting  his  right  hand,  as 
he  calls  me." 

The  space  between  the  seats  had  been  too 
close  for  observation.  Irene  now  stood  on 
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the  step  above,  her  skirts  in  hand  for  the 
ascent,  and  her  stockings  gleamed  forth 
triumphant. 

"Some  people  may  not  think  much  of 
typewriters,"  she  said,  with  the  member 
from  Chickasaw  in  her  eye.  "But  it  is  a 
great  thing  to  be  necessary  to  a  man  in  the 
carrying  out  of  the  object  of  his  ambition, 
and  to  be  able  to  help  his  career.  Only  we 
secretaries  can  appreciate  it,  Mrs.  Racer," 
she  added,  with  great  conviction.  "But  I 
mustn't  keep  him  \vaiting,"  and  waving  a 
hand  in  farewell  she  was  gone. 

Jack's  reticence,  the  glaring  fact  of  the 
stockings,  and  the  new  aspect  which  Rene's 
assumptions  opened  before  her  left  Lucy 
stunned.  The  effect  seemed  to  be  physical. 
She  seemed  to  have  shrunken  away  to  such 
a  little,  feeble  creature  that  she  wondered 
if  she  was  strong  enough  to  get  up  the 
stairs  without  creeping,  or  to  find  her  way 
back  to  the  hotel,  if  she  once  got  out.  She 
pulled  herself  together  sufficiently  to  make 
her  excuses  to  Fidellis,  and  found  herself 
in  her  room  at  the  hotel,  how  she  scarcely 
knew.  Curiously,  out  of  all  her  vagueness 
she  remarked  a  grinning  waterspout  that, 
like  a  bogy,  had  seemed  suddenly  to  jump 
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out  of  a  garden  wall,  and  she  had  tried  to 
run.  Shut  in  alone,  her  mind  cleared.  She 
regained  her  serenity,  but  she  ached  with  a 
soreness  that  only  Aunt  Kiz's  touch  could 
remove.  She  must  get  home. 

Jack  found  her  sitting  by  the  window. 
He  was  struck  with  the  dejection  of  her 
attitude,  and  caressed  her  with  a  touch. 

She  turned  with  uplifted  face.  'Jack,  I 
would  like  to  go  home." 

"Home,"  he  breathed,  incredulously. 

'Yes.     I  want  to  see  Aunt  Kiz." 

The  desire  was  a  reproach.  He  recog- 
nized it. 

'You  are  homesick?" 

'Yes,"  she  murmured.  "Mr.  Plumptson 
goes  to-night.  I  could  go  with  him."  The 
spirit  of  inquiry  withdrew  to  wage  inter- 
nally. But  of  this  he  gave  no  sign. 

'Yes,  dear,  if  you  want  to." 

Pekin  had  recovered  from  the  unexpected 
arrival  of  Mrs.  Racer.  Fidellis  Plumptson, 
if  he  had  not  been  moved  to  continuous 
speech,  elicited  a  gentle  trickle  which  his 
friend  around  Sam  Limecoolly's  stove,  his 
hearers,  caught  drop  by  drop. 

"Shoot.      Them  street   cars   run  around 
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corners,  and  the  power  a  mile  away.     It's 
thinner'n  water,  the  power." 

"Say,  I  saw  a  bicycle  feller  carryin'  a 
coffin  under  his  arm." 

"They's  mostly  bald  up  there.  It's  hard 
on  the  brain,  legislatin'." 

Thus  the  fruits  of  observation  groups  of 
listeners  patiently  waited  for  and  caught 
around  Sam  Limecoolly's  stove. 

"My  purty,  we're  glad  to  have  you  home 
again." 

Lucy  rubbed  her  cheek  against  the  fur- 
rowed hand.  The  sharp  eyes  of  Aunt  Kiz 
took  in  the  droop  of  her  lip. 

"I've  heard  of  you  among  the  highfliers." 

"O,  Aunt  Kiz,  they  fly  so  high."  She 
looked  up,  with  a  wistful  laugh. 

"Humph,  the  earth's  good  enough  for 
us,  I  guess.  You're  not  hankerin'  for 
wings?" 

"Mrs.  Van  Kleek  was  wonderful.  She 
took  to  Jack." 

"Where  were  you?" 

"O,  I  came  next,  as  was  proper."  An 
amused  look  flitted  across  her  face.  "Mr. 
Van  Kleek  liked  me  best." 

Aunt  Kiz  turned  her  about  critically. 

"I'm  losin'  you." 
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"Never,  never,"  and  Lucy  fell  weeping 
in  her  arms. 

"No,  no.  You're  my  own,  my  precious 
lamb,"  and  she  rocked  her  in  her  arms. 

"Drat  the  Van  Kleeks." 

"No,  no,  Aunt  Kiz,"  Lucy  freed  herself. 
"Mr.  Van  Kleek  is  so  rich  and  powerful 
that  he  has  always  had  his  own  way.  Jack 
is  a  sticker  in  his  thumb  that  worries  him, 
and  he  can't  get  it  out.  She  appreciated 
Jack." 

"Humph!  I  don't  understand  all  this 
'appreciatin'." 

She  gave  a  hurried,  frightened  glance 
behind  her. 

"Mis'  Wally ;  don't  let  her  see  you've  been 
cryin'."  She  pushed  her  niece  toward  the 
door,  and  began  fanning  with  her  apron, 
to  secure  an  area  large  anough  to  cover 
Lucy's  retreat. 

"I  heer  Lucy  was  hyur,  so  I  thought 
I'd  just  run  in  while  the  irons  was  heatin'. 
Don't  run,  Lucy.  I  ain't  nobody." 

The  interest  in  the  bill  was  effaced,  at 
least  among  the  women,  by  interest  in  the 
great  railway  magnate,  and  notably  in  his 
wife. 

"They  say  she's  that  dressy." 
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"Dressy,"  Lucy  smiled.  "I  hadn't 
thought  of  her  like  that.  Her  clothes  are 
dreams,  but  they  go  with  her.  You  don't 
separate  them." 

"But  she's  no  dream,"  Aunt  Kiz  jerked 
in,  viciously. 

Lucy  was  knitting  her  brows,  trying  to 
express  in  words  this  much-talked-of  lady. 

"She's  a  lovely,  fascinating  dream  come 
true.  I  can't  explain  it." 

"  Tain't  her,"  Aunt  Kiz  muttered. 

"Fidellis  says  Jack  ain't  skeered  of  none 
of  'em." 

"Mrs.  Van  Kleek  really  helped  him.  It 
\vas  very  funny." 

"An'  ag'inst  her  old  man.  Well,  if  all 
they  tell  me's  true,  Jack  '11  need  help. 
They  say  he's  supportin'  Rene  and  her 
young  'un  hansom." 

"She's  workin'  for  Jack!"  Aunt  Kiz 
exclaimed,  indignantly. 

"Workin'.     She  never  worked  in  her  life. 

Teachin'   music   ain't   work.     Mrs.    Maule 

said  when  she  worked  with  her  she  never 

'  once  offered  to  wash  the  dishes,  even  when 

she's  most  put  to  it." 

The  monotony  of  her  pronouns  left  no 
obscurity  in  Mrs.  Wally's  meaning.  Mrs. 
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Campbell  came  in  from  an  appointment 
with  the  traveling  dentist  with  that  air  of 
exhilaration  that  accompanies  a  successful 
errand,  and  triumphantly  displayed  a  wis- 
dom tooth  jerked  from  its  moorings. 

Aunt  Kiz  had  watched  her  niece's  color 
come  and  go,  and  the  sudden  tension  of  her 
hands  on  the  chair. 

"It's  she,  the  hussy,"  she  murmured; 
how  unjustly,  we  know.  The  conversation 
had  now  veered,  and  in  the  relation  of  Mrs. 
Campbell's  morning  experience  Lucy 
escaped  from  the  room. 

In  the  evening  she  had  a  letter  from 
Jack.  Aunt  Kiz  carried  it  to  her,  and 
watched  her  greedily  as  she  read  it. 

"He  says  to  enjoy  myself  and  stay  till  I 
am  ready  to  come  back." 

That's  so  man-y,"  she  said,  angrily,  in 
her  disappointment  that  Jack  had  not  urged 
Lucy  to  return  on  the  next  train. 

He  writes  as  if  you  could  go  down  to 
Sam  Limecoolly's  store  and  buy  a  bottle  of 
enjoyment,  and  snip  it  off  when  you  had 
got  all  you  wanted.  He'll  foot  the  bill. 
O,  yes." 

The  next  day  a  small  boy  swaddled  in 
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wraps,  with  red  flannel  above  his  coat 
collar,  and  a  shining  badge  outside  pre- 
sented himself. 

"I've  caught  the  influenzy  from  the  nig- 
ger, Lucy." 

Aunt  Kiz  enveloped  him  in  her  arms. 

"Billy." 

"I  corned  all  by  myself.  Jack  wouldn't 
telegraph,  for  fear  he'd  scare  you.  I  got 
the  nigger's  influenzy." 

11  What  nigger?"  cried  Aunt  Kiz,  now 
extracting  him  from  his  clothes.  "Billy, 
you  haven't  been  misconductin' ?" 

"I'm  a  good  boy.     Look  at  my  nose." 

"Lucy,  get  me  the  goose  grease  off  the 
kitchen  shelf.  What  you  been  doin'  with 
any  nigger?" 

ult's  the  colored  page,  Aunt  Kiz." 

"What  i"  cried  she,  praying  for  unbelief. 
"Same  as  Billy?" 

"Yes." 

All  Billy's  glory  had  departed.  What 
were  legislative  honors. 

"I  to!'  Jack  I'd  thrash  the  nigger  when 
I  got  well  for  given  it  to  me." 

"Jack  ought  to  thrash  you  for  consortin' 
with  him.  Kick  off  your  shoes." 
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said  I'd  better  leave  him  alone," 
continued  Billy,  now  wrestling  with  his 
shoe.  "He  said  the  nigger  stood  for 
sumpin,  a  principle.  He  said  I  was  jus' 
cheek." 

He  was  now  released,  and  Aunt  Kiz  was 
offering  goose  grease  to  every  pore. 

"Say,  what  'd  he  mean?"  Billy  persisted. 

"Lands  if  I  know.     Jack's  a  Democrat." 

"Don't  tell  Bob  I  got  it  from  the  nigger. 
Pooh,"  he  reassured  himself.  "It's  jus' 
like  white  influenzy.  Look  at  that  hand- 
kerchief." 

Billy  was  now  made  comfortable,  and  the 
influenza,  even  if  it  were  of  the  most  threat- 
ening hue,  such  as  the  colored  page  might 
be  supposed  to  impart,  was  now  in  a  fair 
way  to  be  overthrown. 

('I  think  I'll  unpack  now."  Lucy  got  up, 
giving  a  final  tuck  to  Billy's  coverings. 
"I  might  as  well." 

'Take  out  the  things  here.  Then  we 
needn't  wait  for  Sam  Campbell  to  hist  the 
trunk." 

She  began  languidly  to  take  out  her  be- 
longings and  lay  them  on  the  chairs.  Aunt 
Kiz  was  now  overhauling  Billy's  stockings, 
and  Billy,  in  the  full  privileges  of  an  in- 
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valid,  was  relating  stories  of  life  and  ob- 
servation at  the  Capital.  "This  is  the  way 
Robyns  snaps  his  fingers,  and  this  is  the 
way  Harberton  does  it,"  accompanying 
deftly  his  comments  with  illustrative  cracks. 

"Is  them  boys  ?" 

"No;  they're  senators,"  Billy  answered, 
carefully  concealing  his  disgust. 

'Then  where's  your  manners?" 

"If  I'd  say  senator  every  time  you'd  say 
I  talked  too  much.  Senator  Harberton, 
Senator  Robyns,  Senator  Colchlazer,  Sen- 
ator Huntoon."  Thus  he  showed  her  what 
she  \vas  demanding. 

"The  nigger's  got  $97  in  the  bank." 

"Billy,  stop  saying  the  nigger.  What  is 
his  name?"  Lucy  asked. 

"Tom  BufTum." 

"Then  say  Tom  Buffum." 

"Well,  if  I  said  Tom  Buffum's  got  $97  in 
the  bank  you  wouldn't  listen  to  me.  When 
I  say  the  nigger's  got  $97  in  the  bank  you 
pay  'tention,"  he  answered,  with  much 
shrewdness. 

"Hillo,  you  got  stockings  like  Mis' 
Burge's,  red,  with  shiny  little  dots."  Out 
of  her  arm  full  of  clothes  the  stockings  had 
slipped  from  their  shimmering  wrappings. 
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"What  you   know   about   Mis'   Burge's 
stockings?"  Aunt  Kiz  asked,  diverting  his 
attention  from  Lucy's  startled  face. 

"I  saw  Perry  when  he  give  'em  to  her. 
They  was  courtin'  in  the  Senate." 

"Billy,  you're  a  scan'lous  little  boy. 
What  you  know  about  courtin's?" 

"Folks  talk  different.  When  she  talks  to 
me  she  says"  'Billy,  fold  them  docyments. 
You  give  me  them  envelopes/  But  when  I 
saw  her  with  Perry  she  was  sayin',  'O,  Sena- 
tor Perry!'  an'  he  was  sayin',  'Now  Mis' 
Burge.'  Billy's  imitative  faculty  was 
taxed  to  the  utmost.  'Jus'  like  that. 
When  nobody's  round  I  call  it  courtin'." 

"Billy,  where  were  you?"  Lucy  had 
dropped  her  arm  full  of  clothes  and  stood 
before  him. 

"I  was  goin'  through  the  Chamber. 
They  didn't  see  me,  but  I  saw  them,  and  I 
saw  Perry  give  her  stockings  jus'  like 
yourn." 

"Billy,  are  you  telling  me  the  truth?" 

'Yes,  I  am.  It  wasn't  my  fault,"  he  per- 
sisted, sturdily.  "I  think  they're  beaux." 

"O,  Aunt  Kiz,"  she  turned  her  eyes 
shining  through  their  dew. 
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"Honey,  I  wouldn't  unpack  for  such  a 
little  visit.  I'll  help  you  put  them  in  again. 
I  expect  Jack's  mighty  lonesome  without 
you." 


you. 
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Chapter  XXI 

IT  was  five  o'clock.  Jack  lay  on  his 
bed,  prone,  face  downward,  an  atti- 
tude of  deep  dejection.  For  a  young 
man  who  carried  himself  jauntily,  it  was 
significant.  He  was  exhausted  physically 
and  mentally.  A  sense  of  loneliness  over- 
whelmed him.  He  seemed  to  himself  a 
log  cast  upon  the  shore,  while  the  current 
whirled  by.  It  was  intolerable ;  but  he  was 
powerless  to  resist.  He  endeavored  to  fol- 
low the  trail  of  events.  When  his  mind 
caught  a  salient  fact  it  held  on  to  it  as  a 
drowning  man  grips  a  spar,  but  incapable 
of  further  effort.  Thus  painfully  he  re- 
called his  first  confident  moments.  To  per- 
sist, to  force  the  issue  was  all  that  was 
needed.  Manderson,  Mattoon,  and  the  rest 
of  them ;  who  would  dare  openly  oppose 
him?  The  assaults  on  his  personal  integ- 
rity— he  could  laugh  at  them.  Such  child's 
play.  Such  stupid  fooling.  And  Mon- 
tanye.  Ah,  there  he  was  hurt.  That  was 
hard.  Yet  how  little  he  had  comprehended 
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the  machinery  to  be  used  against  him.  The 
issue  was  forced.  His  part  was  to  sub- 
mit. And  this  last.  He  shook  himself 
helplessly.  What  incredible  malice ! 

After  the  meeting  of  the  Committee, 
Colchlazer  had  sought  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor that  he  might  free  his  mind,  as  it 
was  not  seemly  he  should  do  before  the 
members  of  the  Committee.  The  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  was  not  interested  in  details. 
All  he  desired  as  presiding  officer  was  that 
his  little  kingdom  should  be  pleasantly 
ruled  without  scandal  and  to  everybody's 
satisfaction.  The  depths  of  Colchlazer's 
plans  frequently  revealed  glimpses  against 
which  he  fain  shut  his  eyes.  Colchlazer 
was  too  brutally  indifferent  to  the  Lieuten- 
ant Governor's  disturbed  vision.  He  now 
saw  him  enter,  with  a  groan  he  promptly 
stifled. 

"I  wish  Van  Kleek  would  mind  his  own 
business.  Read  that,"  extending  a  letter. 

The  Lieutenant  Governor  bent  his  brows. 

"Evidently  he  thinks  this  is  his  own  busi- 
ness. He  goes  about  it  pretty  pat."  He 
handed  back  the  letter,  wearily. 

"He  doesn't  pay  the  cost  of  this  fooling." 

To  this  his  superior  made  no  reply. 
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"The  least  he  can  do  is  to  give  us  a  free 
hand.  The  idea  of  giving  up  the  time  of 
this  body  to  a  young  man  who  hasn't  cut  his 
eye  teeth.  It's  a  regular  'hold  up.'  Racer's 
got  a  procession  of  blaspheming  jays  to  ring 
in  on  us.  And  I  could  finish  him  myself 
off  hand." 

"Perhaps  it's  Van  Kleek's  wife.  She 
took  him  up,"  and  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
indulged  in  some  quiet  reminiscence. 

"Then  she'd  better  look  after  her  prop- 
erty. Everybody  knows  he  spent  a  day  in 
Lake  City  buying  his  typewriter  a  pair  of 
giddy  silk  stockings.  That  little  episode 
has  cost  him  the  hayseed  support.  Private 
secretary !  Humph !  He  has  no  more  use 
for  a  private  secretary  than  a  snake  has  for 
legs." 

"Mattoon  has  abandoned  him?" 

'The  whole  fever  district  in  the  Senate  is 
on  strike.  Though  what's  the  connection 
between  silk  stockings  and  short  crops 
beats  me." 

"Some  men  are  built  that  way,"  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  reflected. 

''Well,  we  needn't  kick  about  it  since 
they're  coming  up  our  street." 

"What  have  you  done  about  this  matter  ?" 
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The  Lieutenant  Governor  pointed  to  the 
letter. 

"O,  I've  arranged  Van  Kleek's  program 
so  nobody's  feelings  will  be  hurt.  Great 
Scott !  Governor,  Van  Kleek's  patter  about 
keeping  the  people  quiet,  avoiding  agitation, 
discussion,  encouraging  a  feeling  of  hope- 
fulness and  prosperity  makes  me  sick.  The 
old  pirate.  He's  gutted  the  State.  What's 
he  posing  before  me  for?" 

"I  know,  I  know,"  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor answered,  soothingly.  "What  is 
your  plan?" 

"Mattoon  will  offer  an  amendment  to  in- 
clude the  grain  men.  Manderson  will 
do  the  same  thing  for  dairy  products. 
Bartow  will  look  after  the  interests  of  the 
stock  men.  The  plan  is  to  load  the  bill 
with  amendments  until  it  breaks  of  its  own 
weight.  The  railroad  people  can  plead 
prospective  bankruptcy." 

"Of  course  we  can't  ruin  the  commerce 
of  the  State.  That  seems  feasible,"  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  added,  thoughtfully. 

Colchlazer  looked  at  him  with  disdain 
from  under  his  bushy  eyebrows. 

"Good  God !  Governor,  it's  dead  easy. 
But  think  of  the  time  it's  going  to  take. 
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The  Reapportionment  Bill  dropped  and  the 
end  of  the  session  upon  us.  Here  the  leg- 
islation of  the  whole  State  is  held  up  while 
we  dance  on  a  tight  rope  to  keep  a  country 
dude  quiet.  Van  Kleek's  brought  all  this 
on  himself.  Why  didn't  he  give  Racer  the 
money  for  that  burned  baby?  In  all  my 
legislative  experience  I've  never  seen  any- 
thing like  this,  and  I've  seen  a  heap." 

"Depend  on  it,  it's  Mrs.  Van  who  wants 
to  let  him  down  easy." 

"Are  we  all  to  be  hag  ridden  because  Van 
Kleek  is  ?" 

So  rude  a  word  grated  on  the  Lieutenant 
Governor's  ear,  and  he  repented  him. 

"Another  man  would  know  when  he  was 
whipped." 

"That's  the  trouble  with  all  this  young 
blood.  I'm  ag'in  it.  I  want  seasoned  men 
to  deal  with.  Then  a  hint  is  as  good  as  a 
kick.  No  sir,  I  won't  have  no  more  of  it. 
He's  got  to  be  pulled  down ;  sent  home  a 
discredited  man.  It's  economy.  He  must 
be  finished.  That  fool  stocking  story  may 
do  the  trick." 

"Well,  as  you  say,"  said  the  Lieutenant 
Governor,  wearily.  "I'll  put  the  bill  on  the 
calendar  for  any  date  you  say." 
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In  the  agitation  of  which  Fidellis 
Plumptson's  visit  to  the  Capital  was  the 
result,  Jack  rightly  attributed  the  prompt 
attention  his  affairs  were  receiving.  It 
was  quite  out  of  his  power  as  a  young  man, 
inexperienced  in  the  machinery  of  legis- 
lation, to  appreciate  the  interlacing  inter- 
ests which  could  practically  array  against 
him  the  men  upon  whose  fealty  he  could 
count.  It  was  neither  with  surprise  nor 
annoyance  when  the  bill  came  up  he  saw 
Mattoon  get  on  his  feet  and  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  include  wheat,  barley,  and  rye 
under  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  An  ex- 
cuse of  zeal,  truly,  but  quite  like  Mattoon's 
stupidity.  Jack  spoke  warmly  and  effect- 
ively against  it,  but  the  amendment  was 
promptly  carried. 

When  Manderson  arose  with  his  amend- 
ment to  include  dairy  products  within  the 
scope  of  the  bill,  and  the  country  members 
pledged  to  him  arose  one  after  another  to 
speak  in  its  favor,  Jack  realized  for  the  first 
time  the  working  of  that  legislative  machin- 
ery, which  was  steadily  moving  toward  the 
effacement  of  him  and  his  work.  He 
could  not  withhold  his  admiration  for  its 
smooth  action.  Behind  Mattoon,  Mander- 
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son,  Bartow,  were  constituents  for  whom 
they  could  plead  with  apparent  reasonable- 
ness kindred  injuries  suffered,  kindred  ben- 
efits to  be  gained.  Apparent  only;  in 
effect,  no.  No  one  was  deceived.  But  the 
wheels  moved  steadily,  easily.  Amendment 
followed  amendment.  Speech  succeeded  to 
speech.  To  each  he  could  only  reply  in  the 
same  terms.  It  was  not  difficult  to  see  that 
though  interests  varied,  and  that  while  the 
supporters  of  one  amendment  might  be  the 
opponents  of  another,  that  the  vote  always 
showed  a  substantial  minority,  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  assert  was  a  minority 
prearranged  as  skillfully  as  if  each  "aye" 
and  "no"  had  been  moved  like  a  pawn  and 
set  up  in  place. 

Thus  the  day  wore  wearily  on.  As  the 
legislative  routine  unrolled — the  formali- 
ties of  the  amendments,  the  perfunctory 
speeches,  the  casting  of  votes,  the  work  of 
the  tellers,  the  announcement  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Jack  came  to  realize  that  after  all  he 
\vas  a  puppet  in  stronger  hands  than  his 
own.  Curiously  enough,  he  came  around 
to  Colchlazer's  point  of  view.  "Why  all 
this  play  acting?  Why  this  elaborate  lay 
out  of  legislative  functions?  Why  should 
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the  attention  of  the  Senate  be  occupied  with 
this  serious  follery  ?" 

Mattoon,  Manderson,  Bartow,  Reneau, 
were  they  conscious  of  the  parts  they  were 
playing,  or  were  they,  too,  puppets  in  more 
cunning  hands?  He  thought  so.  It  is  the 
privilege  of  youth  to  take  generous  views. 

He  watched  the  proceedings  for  some 
time  with  a  smile.  Such  knowledge  of  men 
and  the  complexity  of  human  motives  chal- 
lenged his  admiration.  His  own  dramatic 
sense  suggested  the  next  move,  the  possible 
speech.  It  gave  him  a  certain  pleasure  to 
see  it  verified. 

Then  he  set  his  teeth.  However,  by 
what  means  this  drama  had  come  about,  it 
should  stop.  He  had  no  time  to  formulate 
methods,  to  plan  a  campaign.  The  debate 
was  in  progress.  Perry,  in  whom  the  spirit 
of  mischief  exceeded  his  ability  to  play  a 
serious  part  in  the  play  now  unfolding, 
seized  an  opportunity  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment adding  imported  bananas  and  oranges 
to  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  The  mockery 
of  such  a  proposition  in  a  State  suckled  on 
protection  would  have  saved  him  from  the 
ire  of  his  constituents  if  he  had  come  from 
a  fruit-growing  part  of  the  State.  He 
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represented,  on  the  contrary,  the  slums  of 
Lake  City,  the  ditch-digging  dagos,  the 
push-cart  men,  and  the  swarthy  owners  of 
street  stands.  It  was  these  that  gave  an 
amusing  aspect  to  his  simulated  enthusiasm 
for  and  indignation  at  the  wrongs  these 
alien  fellow-citizens  were  suffering  at  the 
hands  of  the  State  to  which  in  all  confi- 
dence they  had  committed  their  humble 
fortunes. 

The  Senate  broke  into  roars  of  laughter. 
If  Jack  had  been  in  any  doubt  as  to  the 
highly  elaborated  scheme  to  defeat  his  bill, 
it  would  have  now  been  dispelled.  Even 
that  appearance  of  fair  play  with  which  it 
had  been  decorously  clothed  disclosed 

*> 

gaping  rents.  The  dull  mahogany  crept 
into  his  face. 

That  discrimination  which  the  native 
born  makes  between  himself  and  the  alien, 
that  tolerance  of  the  foreign  born  which  so 
easily  turns  to  scorn  at  any  disturbance  of 
their  relations  increases  with  remoteness 
from  the  seaboard  and  the  great  cities. 

The  native  living  on  corn,  bread,  bacon, 
and  buttermilk,  speaking  a  tongue  marvel- 
ous in  its  fidelity  to  every  canon  of  inac- 
curacy, has  the  instinct  of  preeminence 
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down  to  the  most  underlying  fiber.  This  is 
not  to  be  argued  with,  but  it  is  to  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

To  Jack,  nourished  under  such  condi- 
tions, Perry's  smart  sentences  blasphemed 
every  sentiment  of  his  citizenship.  He 
looked  around  wonderingly  on  his  col- 
leagues whose  blunted  sensibilities  allowed 
them  this  merriment,  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  farmer,  whose  need  was  so  vital. 
He  saw  the  smiles  of  Harberton,  Huntoon, 
Forgotson,  the  amused  look  of  the  member 
from  Chickasaw,  and  his  heart  sank.  Mat- 
toon,  alone,  looked  wistful  and  troubled. 

When  Perry  sat  down  no  senator  re- 
sponded sufficiently  to  his  buffoonery  to  sec- 
ond his  amendment.  The  President  looked 
wearily  around.  Alone  with  Colchlazer, 
he  realized  the  tactlessness  of  thus  exposing 
their  manner  of  defeating  the  bill.  Colch- 
lazer was,  indeed,  full  of  wrath,  having 
Van  Kleek's  letter  of  instructions  full  in 
mind.  Who  could  foretell  what  that  fool 
dude  who  refused  to  follow  precedent  and 
routine  might  not  do. 

Who  could  tell?  When  Jack  rose  a 
second  sense  of  the  indecorousness,  of  the 
liberty  of  openly  trifling  with  the  interests 
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of  the  farmers  had  taken  possession  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  hushed  silence  equaled  the 
uproar  of  the  moment  before.  For,  even 
as  little  Pekin,  the  Senate  had  come  to  de- 
pend on  that  element  of  unexpectedness 
that  attended  Senator  Racer's  movements. 
"Mr.  President,"  he  said,  "I  desire  to 
withdraw  Bill  No.  55  from  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Senate.  I  feel  that  it  is  un- 
necessarily taking  up  the  time  of  this 
body,  and  standing  in  the  way  of  other 
legislation  without  accomplishing  anything 
for  itself.  But  especially  I  decline  to  allow 
the  interests  of  my  constituents  to  become 
a  football  for  the  amusement  of  the  Senate." 
His  eye  challenged  that  of  the  member 
from  Chickasaw,  who  arose  and  gravely 
seconded  the  motion.  The  moment  became 
so  serious  that  no  member  had  the  hardi- 
hood to  speak.  The  formal  machinery 
of  voting  alone  broke  the  silence  of  the 
chamber.  Jack's  fight  had  been  so  per- 
sistently open  and  so  complicated  with  the 
determined  friendship  of  the  Van  Kleeks 
that  this  seemingly  impotent  conclusion  by 
his  own  act  left  his  colleagues,  as  it  were, 
suspended  in  air.  It  was  difficult  to  take 
up  the  thread  of  affairs.  Reneau,  whose 
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bill  for  some  swamp  drainage  was  next  on 
the  calendar,  felt  unprepared  for  his  re- 
sponsibilities ;  but  the  time  must  be  occu- 
pied in  some  way.  Everyone  was  more 
disturbed  than  the  member  from  Beaubien. 
Since  the  scheme  to  defeat  his  bill  became 
apparent,  Perry's  mischievousness  afforded 
him  the  opportunity  he  might  otherwise 
have  coveted  in  vain.  It  was  that  "deuced 
promptness,"  that  Colchlazer  had  remarked, 
that  in  defeat  had  left  him  almost  victori- 
ous. 

'You're  too  thin-skinned,  Racer,"  Rob- 
yns  took  the  first  opportunity  to  say. 
"Can't  you  take  a  little  pleasantry?" 

'You  may  defeat  my  bill,  Robyns,  but 
not  with  a  guffaw.  I  owe  that  much  to 
my  people,"  Jack  replied,  good-humoredly. 
"What  you  call  a  little  pleasantry  shall  cost 
Mattoon's  and  Manderson's  seats." 

'You  haven't  given  up,  then?" 
"Great    Scott,    man,    I've    just    begun. 
Can't  you   see  you've   put  a  whip  in  my 
hand  ?" 

"By  George,   he'll   use  it,   too,"   Robyns 
said,   relating  this   conversation  to   Colch- 
lazer. 
Jack  had  waited  for  Mattoon.     He  was 
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sitting  across  the  corner  of  his  desk,  his 
position  braced  by  a  pair  of  slender  legs 
crossed  bringing  a  pair  of  knowing  var- 
nished shoes  into  prominence.  To  Mat- 
toon  his  attitude,  under  the  circumstances, 
seemed  not  only  insolent  but  irresponsible. 
Rebuke  arose  within  him. 

"I  don't  understand  you  going  back  on 
me,  Mattoon,"  Jack  began.  'Your  amend- 
ment was  the  entering  wedge.  They  could 
have  kept  that  up  till  the  cows  come  home. 
I  shall  ask  you  to  make  yourself  clear  to 
your  people  at  home." 

"How  will  you  explain  your  conduct  to 
your  constituents?"  replied  Mattoon,  with 
unusual  courage  and  as  if  uplifted  to  a 
higher  plane. 

"Explain  nothing.  By  Zux,  I  don't  have 
to." 

"So  I  have  heard.  But  you  are  not  now 
a  free  agent.  You  are  responsible  not 
only  to  God  but  to  man." 

"I'm  not  a  congregation.  Mattoon,  don't 
waste  yourself." 

'You  represent  a  moral,  law-abiding 
people." 

"So-so.     We  won't  disagree  about  that." 

Mattoon's   perplexed   eye   seemed   to   be 
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driven  by  some  inner  force.  It  caught 
Jack's  attention,  and  he  extended  a  helping 
hand. 

"Come,  Mattoon,  what  are  you  up 
against?  Unload,  old  man,"  he  added, 
pleasantly. 

"You've  brought  your  unhallowed  in- 
trigues into  this  chamber,"  and  he  glanced 
upward  at  the  sprawling  cupids  as  if  they 
had  been  "cherubim  and  seraphim." 

"Mattoon,  you  are  too  clumsily  hon- 
est to  be  consciously  impudent.  Explain 
yourself." 

'Your  typewriter." 
.     "Well  ?" 

'You  support  her." 

"She  works  for  wages.     I  pay  them." 
'You  give  her  unseemly  presents." 

"Unseemly?  Bravo.  I  have  a  taste  in 
adjectives.  What  are  they?" 

'The  only  ones  I  can  remember" — Mat- 
toon  grew  red  and  tore  his  word  from  his 
mouth — "are  a  pair  of  silk  hose."  Mattoon 
had  kept  a  country  store  and  said  hose 
according  to  invoice.  "Red,"  he  added,  in 
all  simplicity,  thus  piling  up  the  enormity. 

"If  they  had  only  been  black,"  Jack 
laughed ;  but  Rene  wouldn't  have  liked 
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them  so  well,  nor  would  you  and  my 
colleagues  have  noticed  them.  They  all 
have,  I  suppose?" 

Mattoon  nodded.  "Everybody's  talking 
about  the  scandal." 

"Come,  old  man !" 

"We  farmers  don't  see  the  joke  like  the 
city  fellers." 

"To  acquit  the  lady,  Mattoon,  I  never 
gave  her  a  pair  of  silk  stockings,  black  or 
red.  I  fear  I've  been  remiss." 

"Do  you  deny  you  bought  a  pair  in  Lake 
City?"  returned  Mattoon  to  the  charge. 

"I  neither  deny  nor  affirm.  It's  no- 
body's damned  business.  However,  be- 
tween this  matter  and  your  backdown  the 
connection  is  not  perfectly  established. 
You  will  not  explain  yourself  so  easily, 
though  you  shall  have  your  chance,  just  as 
you  have  given  it  to  me." 

Jack  gave  him  his  dismissal. 

[Tm  not  going  just  yet.  It  seems  every- 
body but  me  has  seen  my  typewriter's 
stockings.  I  will  wait  for  her." 

Mattoon  shuffled  down  the  aisle,  per- 
plexed and  discouraged. 

'You've  done  me  a  service,  Mattoon. 
Thanks,"  Jack  called  after  him. 
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Rene  came,  as  her  wont,  through  the 
chamber,  as  the  last  possibility  of  the  day. 

Her  surprise  at  seeing  Jack  was  not 
assumed. 

"I'll  walk  with  you  up  to  your  place,"  he 
said. 

Any  fiction  of  employer  and  employed 
was  dispelled  by  this  courtesy.  Rene  felt 
at  liberty  to  give  rein  to  her  humor. 

'This  is  the  first  time  you  have  honored 
me." 

"Is  it?"  he  asked,  as  if  in  doubt. 

'There  are  other  senators  not  so  partic- 
ular." 


'Your  gain." 


"Come  now,  Jack,"  she  turned  on  him  a 
beaming  eye,  "your  modesty  always  re- 
minds me  of  a  woman's  ribbon.  You  think 
it's  becoming." 

"I  wish  I  increased  in  girth  as  I  do  in 
wisdom  every  day,"  he  meditated  aloud, 
striking  his  legs  with  his  stick. 

'What  have  you  learned  to-day?" 

"For  one  thing  the  source  of  my  mod- 
esty." 

''It's  rooted  in  vanity.  Come,  let  us  go 
around  by  the  Square.  I've  an  errand." 

This  had  been  no  part  of  his  intention. 
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Irene  evidently  meant  to  parade  him.  This 
suited  his  purpose,  however,  better  than 
any  privacy  would  have  done.  Pleasure 
and  vanity  transformed  her  movement  as 
they  did  her  face.  Her  whole  form  efflo- 
resced. The  passers-by  turned  to  look  at 
the  blooming  woman  rilling  handsomely  so 
much  space,  and  talking  so  vivaciously  to 
the  slender,  colorless  man  by  her  side. 
"How  in  the  deuce  can  I  ask  a  woman  who 
gave  her  her  stockings,"  he  thought.  "I'm 
neither  a  diplomat  nor  a  detective." 

He  felt  rather  than  saw  by  the  bridling  of 
her  head,  the  uplifting  of  her  shoulders,  the 
accentuation  of  her  whole  person,  some 
passing  and  imperious  mood,  and  glanced 
about  to  see  what  caused  it.  Perry  was 
crossing  the  Square. 

'There  goes  one  of  your  admirers,"  he 
ventured. 

Irene  laughed. 

"He  pretends  he  does  not  see  us." 

"Why  pretend?" 

"He  won't  like  it.  He's  that  jealous  of 
you." 

"Of  me?     He  honors  me." 

"O,  Jack,  he's  horrid."  An  impulsive 
wave  seemed  to  surge  her  toward  him,  and 
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unconsciously  he  widened  the  space  be- 
tween them.  He  wished  all  his  coolness 
for  his  own  purposes. 

"Why  waste  your  time  on  him?" 

"O,  he  has  to  pay  for  all  he  gets.  That 
sort  of  man  always  does." 

"I  hope  you  don't  call  his  society  an 
equivalent  for  your  music." 

"I  should  think  not.  You  may  say  he 
pays  at  the  door ;  for  he  always  has  his 
hands  full — flowers,  candy — little  atten- 
tions, you  know." 

"Does  it  amuse  you  to  know  that  I  get 
the  credit  for  his  little  attentions?"  he  put 
forth  tentatively. 

The  color  swept  over  her  face. 

'You,  you?  How  unjust!"  she  ex- 
claimed, all  her  grievances  welling  up. 

"I'm  ashamed  to  say  it's  more  than  my 
deserts." 

"But  who  says  so?"  her  woman's  fears 
now  fluttering  to  the  surface.  "Is  anyone 
talking  about  me?" 

"Down  there,"  jerking  his  head  back- 
ward in  the  direction  of  the  Capitol. 
"About  me ;  not  you." 

"What  do  they  know  about — " 
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"About  Perry's  little  attentions  ?     I  think  * 
they  must  have  been  in  evidence." 

Her  color  mounted. 

"It's  only  chaff.  But  come,  tell  me  what 
is  your  favorite  tint." 

"Ah,  once,  Jack,  you  wouldn't  have  had 
to  ask  me  that,"  she  said,  softly. 

A  tendency  toward  reminiscence  was  not 
what  he  wanted  to  encourage.  At  any 
rate  he  now  knew  what  he  wanted.  He 
recalled  Mattoon's  knowledge  of  his  pur- 
chase at  Lake  City.  Between  this  and 
Perry's  gift  he  felt  there  was  some  connec- 
tion. But  his  mind  was  too  tired  to  pursue 
it.  He  wanted  to  get  away  to  himself,  back 
to  his  room. 

'You  won't  come  in,  Jack?" 

"Not  now,"  and  he  saw  with  a  dull  sense 
of  satisfaction  that  Robyns  saw  him  make 
his  adieus  at  the  gate. 

Now  he  lay  on  his  bed,  the  mire  of  the 
pool  of  politics  he  had  stirred  seeming  to 
surge  about  him.  The  distaste,  the  disgust 
of  it  all. 

His  old  instinct  to  get  away  until  he 
could  pull  himself  together  overcame  him. 
His  was  a  state  for  neither  men  nor  gods 
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to  see.     He  was  glad  his  wife  was  not  there 
to  detain  him.     Where  should  he  go?" 

A  movement  at  the  door,  the  rustle  of 
paper,  and  he  saw  an  oblong  slip  on  the 
threshold. 

Later  he  held  it  wonderingly  as  one 
whom  the  gods  had  taken  under  their 
protection.  He  read : 

"My  DEAR  SENATOR:  Will  you  accept  a 
dinner  invitation  at  such  long  range?  It 
is  an  occasion.  I  will  not  be  more  definite, 
otherwise  1  would  not  venture.  I  would  be 
delighted  to  include  Mrs.  Racer  but  for  the 
fatigues  involved.  Unless,  indeed,  your 
legislative  duties  will  allow  you  a  vacation 
[here  details  of  date  and  hour].  Wire  me 
your  answer,  please.  Cordially, 

"ALICE  VAN  KLEEK." 

He  looked  at  the  clock,  and  then  at  his 
check  book.  When  he  put  it  down  he 
smiled  at  its  worthlessness.  No  matter. 
Later  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  wife.  When 
the  train  from  the  South  came  in  the  train 
for  the  East  was  just  pulling  out.  Jack 
was  on  the  one.  From  the  other  Lucy 
joyfully  alighted. 
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Chapter  XXII 

AN,  I     didn't   think  you  were  so 


vain.' 


Mr.  Van  Kleek  stood  be- 
hind his  wife  looking  into  a  cheval  glass 
before  which  she  was  seated  watching  a 
maid  arrange  a  corral  of  light  above  her 
forehead. 

"I  am  admiring  myself  as  a  husband." 

"O,  you  are  passable,  as  husbands  go. 
A  little  forward,  Amalie." 

"This  is  a  great  gamble  of  yours,"  he 
resumed,  after  taking  another  look  at 
himself. 

"Gamble  ?" 

"What  else?  Inviting  a  young  man  to 
dinner  who  may  not  recognize  his  salad 
fork ;  fetching  him  miles." 

"Bah !" 

"You  are  quivering  with  apprehension 
now.  Alice,  I  know  where  you  are  weak. 
You  will  forgive  any  lapse,  but  in  savoir- 
faire." 

"I  have  no  fear."  She  arose,  dismissing 
her  maid,  faced  her  lord. 
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uHe  has  the  social  instinct.  I  am  back- 
ing him,  Van." 

;'Very  well,  then.  An  Indian  bracelet 
against  some  break — shaking  hands  with 
Simpson.  You  made  sure  of  his  napkin 
out  West.  Or  some  interesting  figure  of 
speech,  perhaps.  Do  you  remember  our 
Consul's  'hot  as  love  in  a  hay  mow'  at  Sir 
Alfred's  dinner?" 

"I  am  backing  him,  Van,"  she  repeated. 

He  noted  the  light  shining  in  her  eyes. 

'You  are  excited,  Alice.  What  is  there 
in  all  this  that  calls  for  such  super-exalta- 
tion?" 

He  raised  her  chin;  but  she  drew  away 
from  him. 

''I  don't  know.  He  touches  me.  Let 
me  be,  Van!"  She  turned  her  back  and 
walked  down  the  room. 

''By  Jove,  Alice,  I  am  admirable  as  a 
husband !" 

Young  Senator  Racer  had  his  own  cause 
for  apprehension. 

The  isolation  of  the  journey  with  its 
superficial  distractions  restored  to  his  mind 
its  clearness  and  repose.  "Give  up!  Not 
for  a  minute."  Then  he  made  a  wager  with 
himself  concerning  the  color  of  a  woman's 
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eyes  three  seats  in  front  of  him,  based  on 
the  color  of  a  ribbon  around  her  neck. 
The  summer's  campaign  unrolled  before 
him.  "Let  nothing  be  done  without  gay- 
ety."  What  old  chap  said  that?  The 
strawberry  picking  should  be  talked  of 
years  hence.  There  should  be  moonlight 
picnics  in  the  intervals  of  harvesting; 
"tacky"  parties  to  rob  watermelon  patches 
planted  with  aforethought ;  barbacues,  corn 
shuckings ;  the  prairie  should  flame  with 
fun  and  enthusiasm  from  river  to  river,  and 
all  should  be  devoted  to  one  end,  to  the 
one  cause  to  be  furthered.  He  knew  his 
people. 

It  was  no  care-burdened  young  man  who 
alighted  from  the  train  at  Jersey  City. 
Any  anxiety  he  may  now  have  felt  was  of 
another  sort;  something  closer,  more  per- 
sonal. If  Mrs.  Van  Kleek  had  chosen  to 
gamble  in  this  manner,  as  her  husband  de- 
clared, she  had  chosen  well  her  partner. 

Jack  was  reasonably  assured  of  his 
foundations,  which  had  been  prescribed  by 
a  London  tailor.  "But  I  am  not  taking  any 
chances,"  he  said  to  himself.  Selecting  a 
haberdasher  that  seemed  to  inspire  confi- 
dence, he  went  in  and  extracted  from  a 
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youth  at  the  counter  the  detailed  informa- 
tion he  sought.  He  was  a  young  man  who 
took  a  high  view  of  his  calling.  His  sin- 
cerity in  the  matter  of  neckties  and  collars, 
his  earnestness  concerning  the  widths  of 
of  cuffs,  his  conscientiousness  as  to  studs 
and  sleeve  links  appealed  to  Jack's  humor 
without  impairing  his  confidence,  and  he 
profited  thereby. 

'You  would  select  these  if  it  were  your- 
self?" he  could  not  refrain  from  adding. 

"Sure,"  said  the  youth.  "Don't  forget 
the  gardenia  for  your  coat." 

But  Jack  remembered  some  chance  word 
of  white  carnations,  and  took  that  liberty 
with  the  amiable  youth's  advice. 

'White  carnations ;  she  has  them  to 
burn."  But  he  went  to  the  florist's  and 
ordered  a  lady's  breast  knot  loose  in  their 
long,  cool,  green  stems. 

"Card?"     He  shook  his  head. 

No  stranger  ever  walked  down  Broadway 
with  less  sense  of  its  exhilarating  charm. 
Jack's  mind  roamed  about  a  circumscribed 
area,  but  it  had  the  ramifications  and  di- 
versity of  a  continent.  There  are  some 
things  that  neither  religion,  intellect,  nor 
the  sum  of  the  virtues  teach  man.  Yet  to 
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err  in  the  least  of  these  particulars  outweigh 
the  ten  commandments.  He  felt  vaguely 
that  Mrs.  Van  Kleek,  as  she  expressed  it, 
was  "backing  him."  Not  for  all  his  hopes 
would  he  fail  her.  He  must  not  sin  even 
in  darkness.  He  should  be  judged  as  the 
children  of  light. 

His  perceptions  grew  blurred. 

"By  Jove,  I'm  hungry !  Since  I  am 
going  to  a  dinner  I'll  dine  first.  My  brain 
unsupported  isn't  worth  shucks.  I'll  need 
all  my  wits  about  me."  Then  he  laughed. 
"I  should  mightily  hate  to  be  overanxious 
for  my  knife  and  fork." 

He  went  into  a  restaurant  that  his  eye 
commended  and  fortified  himself.  After 
a  brace  of  chops,  such  is  the  swift  transmu- 
tation of  bread  and  meat  into  force  that  he 
rose  with  the  courage  and  sinews  of  a 
bold  adventurer  and  went  to  his  hotel  to 
dress. 

No  more  buoyant  spirit  was  abroad  that 
evening.  Leaving  the  street  car,  he  walked 
rapidly  to  the  Van  Kleek  door.  A  hansom 
had  just  driven  up.  A  man  swathed  in  a 
white  silk  handkerchief  got  out.  There 
was  a  flash  of  light  and  the  hall  door  closed. 
Jack  turned  about.  "Let's  all  start  fair," 
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he  said.  He  walked  around  the  corner, 
paused  until  a  hansom  drove  by,  hailed  it, 
and  jumped  in.  The  driver  had  scarcely 
time  to  receive  his  order  when  he  was  at  his 
destination.  A  cab  held  the  way.  A  gen- 
tleman and  lady  got  out  while  Jack's  han- 
som waited  its  turn. 

'The  lazy  dude."  The  driver  recovered 
speech  when  he  had  pocketed  his  fare. 

A  flunky,  parti-colored,  with  a  yellow  and 
black  body  like  a  human  insect,  opened  the 
door.  No  object  of  art  in  this  imposing 
mansion  could  have  so  staggered  Jack's 
credulity.  For  the  flunky  he  was  unpre- 
pared. 

Thank  God,  he  has  a  brogue."  A 
brogue  to  Jack  meant  any  tongue  not 
American.  "A  nigger  wouldn't  be  that." 
Then  he  heard  his  name  bawled. 

The  formal  French  drawing  room,  with 
its  gilded  panels,  mellow  lights,  its  central 
figure  radiant  in  smiles  as  in  loveliness,  sunk 
in  his  brain  like  the  realization  of  some 
delicate  water  color. 

'You  are  as  prompt  as  royalty,"  she  said. 
"Van,  here  is  Mr.  Racer." 

The  great  railway  man  came  forward, 
impressively,  and  took  his  hand. 
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"Very  glad  to  see  you,  Senator,"  as  to 
one  who  had  come  in  from  the  next  block, 
then  returned  him  to  his  wife. 

A  sheet  of  glass  before  which  an  orchid 
hung  like  a  tassel  rolled  away. 

"I  am  going  to  commit  you  to  your  fate." 

They  approached  a  gleaming  back  which 
lost  itself  in  a  flow  of  silk.  This  they 
rounded  and  brought  up  in  front  of  a 
gleaming  breast  separated  by  a  collar  of 
pearls  from  a  small,  mischievous  face. 

"Mr.  Racer  will  take  you  in,  Mrs.  Mer- 
chant. She  will  find  herself  and  you,  Mr. 
Racer.  Lord  Ailsie,  your  arm." 

Thus  under  convoy,  Jack  joined  the  pro- 
cession. He  felt  his  surroundings ;  he 
could  not  see  them.  All  his  attention  was 
concentrated  on  the  movement  about  him. 
But  the  consciousness  of  beauty,  riches,  art, 
luxury  upbuoyed  him.  They  seemed  to 
explain  the  riddle  of  the  modern  world. 
The  palaces  of  the  old  world  had  made  no 
such  impression  upon  him.  Those  were 
impersonal.  Here  the  individual  reigned 
by  right  of  conquest.  These  were  the 
things  for  which  men  strove,  throttled  one 
another,  debased  one  another,  and  they 
were  good. 
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He  could  scarcely  see  in  the  low  veiled 
lights  gleaming  among  the  flowers.  Some- 
where in  the  mysterious  gloom  beyond  he 
heard  the  tinkle  of  mandolins  and  strange 
stringed  instruments.  But  Mrs.  Merchant 
found  them  both  with  shrill  little  shrieks  of 
discovery.  Seated,  he  saw  his  hostess  for 
a  neighbor,  and  caught  the  odor  of  the 
carnations  hiding  amid  her  jewels  and  lace. 
At  the  moment  she  was  engaged  with  Lord 
Ailsie.  Mr.  Van  Kleek,  at  the  remote  cir- 
cumference of  the  table,  had  a  lady  whose 
vast  expanse  of  blond  beauty,  pale  blue 
eyes,  and  general  air  of  belonging  to  the 
carnivora,  he  assumed  was  a  possible  Lady 
Ailsie. 

The  clatter  of  voices  astounded  him. 
But  his  ear  soon  became  adjusted  to  the 
unusual  intonations.  His  companion  was 
fully  launched  in  the  tide  of  talk  about  peo- 
ple and  things  of  which  he  knew  nothing. 
He  was  glad  to  be  let  alone  that  he  might 
get  his  bearings.  Occasionally  she  picked 
him  up,  and  let  him  down  in  a  casual  sort 
of  way.  As  for  himself,  he  might  have 
drifted  in  from  Timbuctoo,  so  little  interest 
she  discovered  in  him. 

"I  always  feed  at  nine,"  he  heard  Lady 
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Ailsie  say,  in  her  high-bred,  authoritative 
voice. 

Jack  smiled,  and  Mrs.  Merchant  pounced 
on  him  with  elucidation.  "Children  are  her 
specialty.  She  has  eleven.  So  improvi- 
dent. I  never  could  permit  myself  the 
luxury  of  more  than  three.  The  Van 
Kleeks,  with  all  their  money,  have  only 
two." 

Then  her  attention  fled  and  she  screamed. 

"Martie  Reeve  clever?  She  has  no  con- 
versation." 

"She  has  a  noble  forehead,"  came  from  a 
distant  arc. 

"Shinv    but   hi^h-toned  "    commented    a 

^  o 

blond  youth. 

"If  one  could  but  see  it  for  that  door  mat 
she  wears  over  it." 

"She  imitates  Sarah,  if  you  ask  me." 
"Sarah?     Ah,  tinsel  and  tantrums." 
"Lady    Ailsie,    I    hear    Lady    George    is 
preparing  something  notable  for  the  Duch- 
ess's fete." 

"If  she  would  only  come  clothed  and  in 
her  right  mind,  it  would  be  notable." 

It  was  impossible  to  disentangle  the  talk, 
each  sentence  losing  itself  in  peals  of 
laughter.  The  courses  came  and  went ;  but 
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Senator  Racer  might  as  well  have  been  eat- 
ing mashed  potatoes  and  pie  a  la  mode  at 
the  Capitol  House.  The  skill  of  the  Van 
Kleek  chef  made  no  impression  upon  him. 
The  costly  wines  might  as  well  have  been 
water,  so  far  as  any  conscious  appreciation 
attended  them.  His  attention  was  concen- 
trated on  human  intercourse  as  it  was 
manifested.  The  light  ball  of  talk  flew 
from  one  to  another.  Catching  it  did  not 
seem  so  difficult.  He  was  minded  to  try 
his  hand  if  it  came  his  way. 

"Casper,"  called  Mrs.  Van  Kleek  to  an 
elderly  young  man  with  an  imported  accent, 
"I  was  glad  you  sent  your  name  with  that 
chocolate.  A  friend  sent  an  oblong  cake 
of  maple  sugar  the  other  day  without  a 
card,  and  the  butl-er  put  it  in  a  pail  of  water 
thinking  it  was  dynamite." 

"I  suppose  in  time  we'll  have  to  stipulate 
accident  insurance  policies,  eh,  Van  Kleek  ?" 

But  the  host  did  not  follow  up  the  subject. 

"  I  haven't  told  you  Felicie's  latest.  She 
got  out  of  the  window,  climbed  to  the  top 
of  a  tree,  and  hadn't  the  courage  to  come 
down." 

"Felicie  is  his  white  angora,"  Mrs.  Van 
Kleek  explained  to  Lord  Ailsie. 
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"She  stayed  up  all  night  and  I  made  my 
man  sit  at  the  window  to  keep  her  company. 
Finally  I  had  to  send  to  the  Society  to  get 
her  for  me.  I  was  afraid  she  would 
starve." 

"Starve,  Casper?  She  was  up  there  to 
catch  birds." 

"Felicie?  Eat  birds — raw7!"  exclaimed 
her  master. 

'Twenty  minutes  by  the  clock  and  a  brisk 
fire  is  her  limit,"  shrieked  Mrs.  Merchant. 

"Certainly,  raw.  She  was  after  the  dear 
little  innocent  sparrows,"  persisted  Mrs. 
Van  Kleek. 

"It  never  does  to  inquire  too  closely  into 
the  motives  of  cats,"  Jack  said,  gravely. 

It  was  his  first  remark  for  the  table.  His 
low,  well-poised  voice  arrested  attention, 
and  his  note  of  gravity  illumined  the  trivial- 
ity of  the  conversation.  There  was  a  brief 
arrest  of  speech.  Eyes  that  had  hardly  taken 
him  in  turned  toward  him.  A  tardy  laugh 
ran  around  the  table.  Mrs.  Van  Kleek 
turned  toward  him,  laughter  in  her  eyes 
rather  than  on  her  lips.  He  had  pleased 
her,  and  he  took  courage. 

"Who  is  he  ?"  inquired  Lady  Ailsie  of  her 
host. 
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"A  senator  from  the  West." 

She  raised  her  lorgnon  for  a  survey. 

"Is  he  one  of  your  abominably  rich  men? 
He  looks  young." 

"You  are  thinking  of  Washington,  Lady 
Ailsie.  He  comes  from  a  State  Senate. 
There  are  forty-five  or  six  of  those.  I  can't 
keep  up  with  them." 

"Kindergartens,  I  suppose,  where  you 
keep  them  in  training.  Government  nurs- 
eries. It's  all  so  interesting,"  and  she  took 
another  look  at  this  governmental  sprout. 

"I  hope  you  don't  limit  your  charity  to 
cats."  Mrs.  Van  Kleek  bent  her  brows  on 
Jack. 

"Does  it  do  to  inquire  too  closely  into  the 
motives  of  anybody  ?"  Lord  Ailsie  inquired, 
sententiously. 

uln  our  part  of  the  country  we  label  them 
like  glass.     'Handle  with  care.     Fragile/ 
Jack  returned. 

Lord  Ailsie  adjusted  his  monacle  and 
looked  at  Mrs.  Van  Kleek,  inquiringly. 

"Senator  Racer  is  from  the  West." 

'The  wild  and  woolly.      A  vast  region 
beyond  the  Alleghenies,"  added  Jack. 

"Senator  Racer  scarcely  illustrates  his 
definition,"  said  the  nobleman,  politely. 
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"It  may  be  translated,  sir.  We  still  have 
feelings  and  sentiments,  rather  than  mo- 
tives. That  is  why  we  are  so  choice  of 
them." 

His  "sir"  caught  the  attention  of  both 
Lord  Ailsie  and  Mrs.  Van  Kleek.  It  con- 
veyed the  gracious  deference  of  a  younger 
man,  but  no  touch  of  servility.  Lord  Ail- 
sie was  pleased,  and  Mrs.  Van  Kleek  said 
again  to  herself,  "His  manners  are  perfect! 
Perfect !" 

Lord  Ailsie  was  pleased,  and  bent  for- 
ward with  an  interested  "Ah !" 

"Thought  is  an  afterthought,"  Jack 
added. 

"Like  a  woman  when  she  begins  to  think, 
the  West  is  getting  dangerous,"  Mrs.  Van 
Kleek  commented,  with  a  meaning  smile. 

"Ah !  That  is  the  modern  problem," 
said  Lord  Ailsie,  leaving  Jack  for  the  mo- 
ment stranded.  "Instinct  versus  the  intel- 
lect. Have  you  observed  it  in  the  contem- 
porary plays?  Sardon  never  got  farther 
than  the  instinct  in  revolt  against  the  con- 
ventions." 

'The  conventions  have  no  standing  to- 
day," said  Mrs.  Van  Kleek. 

"Quite   so.     The  modern  heroine — your 
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sex  has  always  the  pas — is  the  woman 
who  has  begun  to  think."  He  turned  to 
Jack.  "The  West,  you  have  begun  to 
think  ?" 

"I,  alas !  I  haven't  got  so  far  as  the  mod- 
ern heroine.  I  only  feel." 

"Lord  Ailsie,"  Mrs.  Van  Kleek  inter- 
rupted, "when  a  man  out  there  says  'coun- 
try' his  eyes  fill  with  tears." 

"Here  'country'  seems  to  mean  commer- 
cial supremacy.  I  feel  it,"  laughed  Jack. 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  me  you  were  a  sena- 
tor?" Mrs.  Merchant  seemed  now  willing 
to  give  some  of  her  attention. 

"O,  I'm  such  a  little  one,"  he  said. 

"Naughty  man,"  she  tapped  him  with  her 
fan.  'You  know  I  wondered  where  Alice 
annexed  you." 

('I  hope  you  trust  her  judgment,"  he  an- 
swered, his  voice  laden  with  entreaty. 

Mrs.  Van  Kleek  gathered  up  her  ladies 
with  her  eye,  and  they  left  the  men  together 
over  their  liquids  and  cigars. 

When  they  reentered  the  drawing  room 
Lord  Ailsie  sought  his  hostess. 

"I  have  to  thank  you." 

"For  what?" 
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"I  really  believe  I  have  met  an  American. 
I  had  begun  to  despair." 

"Fie,  Lord  Ailsie." 

"I  mean  the  sort  of  man  in  which  one 
feels  the  fundamental  influence  of  your 
theory  of  government." 

"What  are  the  signs?" 

"One,  the  way  he  shakes  hands  with 
you." 

"O!"     She  looked  amused. 

"Of  course  a  traveler  looks  out  for  dif- 
ferences. Here  they  have  seemed  super- 
ficial. This  man  is  different  in  speech, 
manner,  and  ideas.  He  is  of  the  soil." 

'You  mean  you  can't  conceive  of  him  as 
Gentleman  of  the  Bed  Chamber  or  his  wife 
as  Mistress  of  the  Robes." 

'There,  you  have  me.  That  approaches 
it." 

"Nothing  would  induce  him.  But  Cas- 
per, now,  as  'First  Candlestick."  Goldstick, 
is  it?" 

'Why,  now  you  are  joking,  Airs.  Van 
Kleek,"  the  nobleman  protested. 

With  an  imperative  sweep  of  her  dress, 
Mrs.  Merchant  indicated  that  Jack  was  to 
sit  down.  He  wondered  if  he  was  to  see 
his  hostess  at  all,  but  sat  down  in  an  atti- 
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tude  that  Mrs.  Merchant  was  assured 
looked  interesting  from  the  other  side  of  the 
room,  and  prepared  to  adapt  herself  to  it. 

But  it  was  not  to  be.  The  dinner  guests 
were  to  move  on  to  the  opera,  and  later  to 
a  ball.  Mrs.  Merchant  was  desired  to  take 
Mrs.  Van  Kleek's  place  at  the  opera,  and 
that  lady  would  join  them  at  the  ball.  Mrs. 
Merchant  shrewdly  suspected,  for  ladies 
thus  understand  one  another's  campaigns, 
that  Mrs.  Van  Kleek  was  foregoing  the 
noble  couple  for  Mr.  Racer,  and  it  gave 
him  additional  value  in  her  eyes. 

'We  will  meet  later  at  the  ball,"  she  said, 
to  his  bewilderment,  as  she  was  wafted 
away  in  the  bustle  of  leavetaking  and  the 
subdivision  by  carriages. 

The  door  closed  and  they  were  alone. 

"Now  we  can  visit,"  said  his  hostess. 

"It  was  kind  of  you." 

'To  drag  you  a  thousand  miles  for  a 
dinner?  It  was  good  of  you  to  come." 

"It  was  gracious  of  you,"  he  repeated. 
"I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  honor  you  have 
done  me." 

'You  were  the  guest  of  the  evening 
although  you  did  not  sit  on  my  right  hand. 
Lord  Ailsie  regards  you  as  a  private  dis- 
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covery.  I  expect  him  to  ask  for.  a  photo- 
graph to  hang  in  his  ethnological  collec- 
tion. I  can  see  you  labeled  'An  American/ 
hanging  between  the  extinct  Tasmanian  and 
the  latest  African  pigmy.  As  for  Mame 
Merchant,  she  is  now  planning  to  annex 
you." 

Jack  laughed  at  this  repetition  of  the 
word  used  by  Mrs.  Merchant.  He  con- 
tinued to  walk  about.  His  senses  were 
exhilarated  by  his  surroundings  rather  than 
his  mood  touched  by  Mr.  Van  Kleek's  cel- 
lar. He  saw  no  details.  These  combined 
in  an  element  in  which  humans  gaily  dis- 
ported. How  easily  he  could  learn  to 
disport  freely  himself. 

'The  privilege  to  see  you  here  in  your 
natural  element !"  he  exclaimed,  joyously. 
"Fancy  the  incongruity  of  the  Capitol 
House." 

"If  this  is  flattery  it  is  very  agreeable," 
she  said,  smiling  from  the  depths  of  a 
stately  old  French  chair. 

'You  foolish  boy,"  she  said,  softly,  for  he 
had  come  up  and  was  standing  before  her 
in  that  boyish  attitude  that  had  always 
captured  her  fancy. 

He  sat  down  on  a  low  seat  the  sweep  of 
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her  skirts  revealed,  and  picking  up  a  hand- 
ful of  her  lace  put  it  to  his  lips.  She 
smiled  and  held  out  her  hand.  He  felt  the 
tooth  of  a  jewel  on  his  lips  as  he  bent 
above  it. 

"You  do  not  know  from  what  you  res- 
cued me,  from  what  weariness  of  mind  and 
body,"  he  said. 

"Jack,"  she  said,  her  voice  trembling  with 
emotion.  'Why  will  you  not  come  here? 
It  could  be  so  easily  arranged.  I  want  you 
to  succeed.  I  want  to  be  a  part  in  your 


success.' 


He  did  not  speak ;  but  sat  with  his  head 
buried  in  the  perfumed  folds  of  her  dress. 

"Look  up." 

He  raised  his  eyes,  struggling  beneath 
their  heavy  lids,  to  meet  the  soft  radiance 
above  him. 

'You  will  fail  there.  They  are  too 
strong  for  you.  I  can  help  you.  I  want 
to  be  a  part  in  your  life.  I  have  wit,  re- 
source. All  shall  be  at  your  service." 

She  spoke  rapidly.  He  felt  her  breath 
softly  stirring  his  hair. 

"Come  here.     You  are  so  far,  far  away." 

"I  am  here.  At  your  feet,"  he  mur- 
mured. 
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Then — who  can  tell  what  strange  fan- 
tasies possess  the  brain ;  with  what  ruthless 
aim  it  strikes  athwart  our  desires  ?  Drunk- 
en with  luxury,  steeped  with  subtle  flattery, 
reveling  in  the  fragrant  presence  of  a  beau- 
tiful, fascinating  woman,  he  heard  a  feeble 
wail,  and  saw  a  white,  drenched  face  on  a 
pillow.  He  staggered  to  his  feet. 

"My  God!"  and  stumbling  toward  the 
door,  was  gone. 

Later  the  footman  brought  her  a  note. 

"Forgive  me.     I'll  see  you  to-morrow." 

She  roused  herself,  pushed  her  hair  back 
wearily. 

"Order  the  carriage,  Maston." 

Then  surrendered  herself  to  her  maid. 
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IT  is  a  thoughtless  improvision  of  nature 
that  a  man  who  has  spent  the  night  in 
lonely,  troubled  communion  in  the 
morning  looks  not  unlike  a  man  who  has 
spent  his  night  in  riotous  living.  A  moral 
crisis  may  have  the  semblance  of  a  physical 
debauch. 

When  Jack  came  down  the  marble  stairs 
into  the  lobby  of  his  hotel,  the  paneled  mir- 
rors about  him  reflected  a  young  man  heavy 
eyed  and  listless  of  step. 

As  he  turned  toward  the  door  Montanye 
stepped  out  of  a  cab.  To  Jack  he  appeared 
like  one  of  the  ghosts  of  his  brighter  hopes. 
Outside  of  Jack's  mind  no  insubstantiality 
could  be  attributed  to  Montanye,  now  in  the 
plentitude  of  his  physical  and  mental 
powers.  A  colossus  in  the  commercial 
world. 

Montanye's  penetrating  glance  as  he 
drew  near  identified  Jack. 

"That's  what  town  does  to  these  country 
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chaps,"  he  thought,  noting  the  ravages  of 
the  night. 

A  fleeting  sentiment  of  sadness  passed 
over  him,  for  in  some  way  Jack  had  personi- 
fied to  him  certain  ideals  of  youth  that  the 
greater  affairs  of  the  world  had  so  buried 
that  he  never  expected  to  see  them  again. 

"Senator  Racer,"  he  held  out  his  hand. 

"It  is  Mr.  Montanye." 

r'This  is  a  surprise.  I  thought  once  to 
write  you.  But  I  am  a  busy  man.  I'll  avail 
myself  of  your  presence,  if  you  can  give  me 
a  minute." 

"I  am  at  your  service,  Mr.  Montanye," 
looking  around,  while  bell  boys  and  lackeys 
standing  agape  sped  for  chairs.  But  Mon- 
tanye waved  them  aside. 

"I  want  to  say  to  you  that  when  I  made 
that  proposition  to  you  some  weeks  ago  I 
did  not  know  how  it  might  be  used  against 
you." 

"Nor  did  I,  Mr.  Montanye."  Jack 
smiled,  wistfully. 

"I  thought  of  course  you  had  discovered. 
I  only  recently  learned  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  certain  men  to  make  capital 
against  you.  I  had  felt  you  could  serve 
us.  I  was  thinking  only  of  our  interests." 
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"May  I  ask  you  who  suggested  my 
name,  Mr.  Montanye?" 

"Van  Kleek,  if  I  recall  rightly.  It  was 
a  friendly  act  on  his  part.  I  saw  your  inti- 
macy." 

Jack  bowed. 

"But  I've  no  mind  to  be  a  tool  for  rascally 
politicians.  I  congratulate  you,  Senator, 
since  your  interests  served  you  so  well. 
That  is  all.  I'm  glad  to  have  had  the 
opportunity.  Boy,  take  my  card." 

Another  grip  of  the  hand  and  for  Mon- 
tanye the  affair  was  closed. 

In  the  attitude  of  those  about  him,  of 
lackevs  and  waiters,  lack  was  conscious  of 

.-  '    *• 

a  new  status.  The  clasped  fingers  of  the 
great  Montanye  had  left  their  impress.  He 
had  been  passed  upon.  His  passport  was 
vised. 

His  feeling,  however,  was  not  of  this  sort. 
He  saw  now  the  deep-laid  plan.  The  touch 
of  Montanye's  money  would  have  ruined 
him  irretrievably,  and  all  that  he  wanted 
to  accomplish.  Instinct?  What  was  it 
Montanye  had  said  about  his  instinct  hav- 
ing served  him  well?  It  was  not  instinct. 
It  was  Lucy,  his  wife.  He  recalled  her 
question,  "Are  you  willing  everybody  shall 
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know  you  got  the  money?"  and  her  long 
drawn  out  "We-11."     He  shivered  to  think. 
how  nearly  he  had  been  lost.     He  could  not 
wait. 

"Waiter,  bring  me  a  telegraph  blank." 
Waiting  for  his  coffee,  he  scribbled  on  his 
plate. 

"MRS.  J.  RACER,  PEKIN  :  Meet  me  at  the 
hotel.  Home  on  the  8  P.  M.  Midland. 


" 


'Governor,  just  see  that  off,  will  you?" 

At  midday  he  presented  himself  at  the 
Van  Kleek  door.  The  hour  seemed  un- 
likely enough  to  make  it  his  own.  The 
elegance  of  the  drawing  room  resolved 
itself  into  details  which  claimed  his  atten- 
tion. He  stood  before  a  little  Dutch  paint- 
ing of  a  red-cheeked,  stodgy  maid  scouring 
a  copper  pot.  It  glowed  like  a  jewel  against 
the  satin-draped  panel.  He  was  so  ab- 
sorbed he  did  not  hear  her  entrance  until 
she  stood  at  his  side. 

"You  like  it?" 

"I  was  wishing  I  could  see  with  the  eyes 
of  the  man  who  painted  this." 

"Gerard  Douw,  too,"  she  laughed;  but 
there  was  a  note  of  bitterness. 

"Gerard  Douw?" 
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"The  painter.  He,  I,  all  of  us  are  only 
tape  lines  for  you  to  measure  yourself." 

"Am  I,  then,  such  an  egotist?" 

"Unconsciously.  But  that  was  a  com- 
ment, not  an  attack." 

"I  wonder  if  that  is  so,"  he  said,  mus- 
ingly, and  grew  warm  under  the  realization 
of  its  truth. 

"Every  experience  only  serves  to  mark 
a  stage  of  growth,  like  the  rings  on  a  tree." 

"I  see  what  you  mean.  By  your  reading 
I  can  never  hope  to  make  you  know  what 
you  have  been  to  me.  You  have  been  so 
much." 

They  walked  down  the  room  together  and 
sat  down. 

"You  come  into  the  life  of  an  unformed 
country  lad  like  a  goddess  and  took  him  by 
the  hand,  and  led  him  into  an  enchanted 
land.  He  almost  forgot,  in  his  delight  and 
bewilderment,  that  goddesses  are  not 
mortal." 

She  listened,  sadly.  It  was  not  meet  that 
Mrs.  Van  Kleek  should  tell  him  what  feel- 
ings of  tenderness  his  youth  had  inspired. 
That  sportiveness,  that  thirst  for  new  sensa- 
tions which  had  first  prompted  her,  had 
given  way  to  something  deeper.  Any  hesi- 
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tation  she  had  in  declaring  it  was  not  born 
of  any  womanly  shyness  or  tardy  sense  of 
duty.  There  was  in  it  a  maternal  quality 
she  was  not  willing  to  recognize.  She 
would  have  as  soon  sought  for  her  first 
gray  hair.  His  personality  drew  her ;  his 
companionship  gave  her  keen  pleasure. 
She  liked  to  have  him  near.  She  wanted 
to  stroke  his  brow,  to  touch  his  hair.  She 
wished  to  be  an  influence  in  his  life,  an 
element  in  his  success.  She  had  no  shame 
in  this.  But  she  did  not  like  to  contem- 
plate the  root  of  it  all. 

How  flatteringly  he  had  put  it.  But  she 
was  not  deceived.  She  had  had  a  blow. 

"I  wish  I  could  accept  your  allegory. 
But  have  you  forgotten  that  cry  of  horror? 
That  came  from  no  vision  of  delight.  You 
left  me  a  bitter  legacy,  Jack." 

He  looked  troubled. 

uHow  can  I  explain?  O,  you  will  never 
understand."  He  threw  back  his  head. 

"Go  on." 

CT  do  not  know  how.  I  have  never  be- 
fore put  it  in  words.  I  had  an  experience. 
I  suppose  it  must  come  to  most  men.  But 
it  was  to  me  as  if  it  had  never  been  before. 
Last  night,  suddenly,  I  saw  once  more  my 
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wife's  face  as  she  lay  in  her  darkened  room 
and  I  heard  the  faint  cry  of  our  boy."  The 
great  drops  stood  on  his  forehead  as  he 
groped  for  speech.  "I  can  tell  you  no 
more."  He  looked  up  piteously,  with 
beseeching  eyes. 

"Never  mind.  My  poor  boy,"  and  she 
stroked  his  bowed  head. 

"What  I  can  do  I  will  do.  It  is  one's 
helplessness  that  is  so  appalling.  I  feel 
like  a  leaf  in  a  wind-driven  world." 

Alas  for  the  young  duke  of  Pekin. 

"May  I  say  something,  Jack?"  she  said, 
after  some  moments  of  silence. 

"There  is  nothing  you  may  not  say." 

"I  have  admired  your  attitude  to  your 
wife.  But  you  have  never  seemed  to  treat 
her  as  your  wife." 

"I  never  meant  to.  By  all  that's  holy." 
He  started  up. 

"You  treat  her  as  one  who  could  leave 
you  at  any  minute." 

"And  she  could.  She  did."  A  flood  of 
recollection  poured  over  him  and  with  it 
illumination.  How  blind  he  had  been.  Of 
course  she  saw  Rene.  He  recalled  Mrs. 
Van  Kleek's  connection  with  it  all. 

"Something  happened.     What,  I  did  not 
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then  know.  She  said  she  was  homesick. 
I  knew  better.  I  knew  something  was 
wrong." 

'You  did  not  protest?  Did  not  ask 
why?" 

"No,  no." 

"But  she  loves  you.  You  love  her. 
Surely—" 

"Love  her?"  He  shook  himself.  "I 
never  think  of  her  in  terms  of  love.  Love 
is  a  vulgar  sort  of  thing.  I  care  for  her. 
She  is  dear  to  me.  I  can  never  remember 
the  time  when  I  would  not  lie  down  and  let 
her  walk  all  over  me." 

'Then  why  do  you  not  treat  her  as  your 
wife?" 

"I  do  not  like  the  way  wives  are  treated," 
he  said,  bluntly. 

'There  is  a  point  with  her  beyond  which 
I  do  not  step.  I  stand  outside  with  bated 
breath — and  wait." 

She  looked  at  him  curiously. 

'You  are  the  most  fastidious  man  I  ever 
knew." 

"Am  I?  I  never  thought  about  that. 
I  told  you  long  ago — how  long  ago — that  I 
was  a  primitive  man.  I  only  know  two  or 
three  things,  and  those  I  hold  on  to  as  to 
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the  ark  of  safety.     Everything  else  is  hit 
or  miss." 

"That  is  why  you  are  so  dangerous." 

"I  dangerous?" 

"So  your  opponents  regard  you." 

:They  compliment  me." 

'You  are  not  amenable  to  influences. 
You  refuse  to  see.  You  will  not  let  go." 

"I  will  not  let  go?" 

'You  do  not  know  when  you  are  beaten. 
Jack,  you  are  beaten." 

"I  am  not  beaten.  I  go  back  triply 
armed.  Ah,  what  do  I  not  owe  you,  Mrs. 
Van  Kleek." 

"Alice,"  she  corrected.  "I  am  your 
affectionate  friend  and  sister."  The 
euphemism  wrenched  her. 

"I  am  on  my  knees  to  Alice  for  my 
temerity." 

'You  are  not  on  your  knees  to  me.  You 
were  never  on  your  knees  to  anybody  in 
this  world."  She  smiled  through  the  gath- 
ering mist.  She  took  a  twisted  thread  of 
gold  with  two  tiny  diamond  ends  from  her 
finger. 

'Take  this  to  your  wife.  Tell  her  it  is 
a  souvenir  of  your  visit  from  me.  Now 
good-bye,  Jack." 
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She  put  her  arms  about  him.  He  felt  a 
hot  tear  on  his  cheek  and  she  pushed  him 
from  her. 

"There,  go." 

Her  husband  found  her  languid  and  pale 
in  her  dressing  room  when  he  came  in. 

"Well,  Alice,  have  you  sent  your  infant 
back  to  his  cradle?" 

"If  you  mean  Mr.  Racer,  he  has  gone 
home." 

"I'll  admit  the  Indian  bracelet  is  yours. 
He  didn't  rupture  any  of  the  conventions. 
But  how  are  you  going  to  make  up  to  him 
for  the  damage  you  have  done?" 

"Do  sit  down,  Van,  I  have  a  headache. 
What  do  you  mean  by  damage?"  various 
interpretations  coming  to  her  mind. 

"In  gratifying  your  caprices  you  women 
care  very  little  for  consequences." 

"Be  more  specific,"  she  said,  languidly. 

"Simply  he  withdrew  his  Bill,  and  came 
straight  here." 

"Are  we  so  contaminating?" 

'The  inference  is  plain.  He  came  for  his 
reward." 

* 

'Then  the  inference  is  false." 
"I    fancy   he'll    have    some    difficulty    in 
explaining  that.     Nobody  will  believe  that 
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he  came  a  thousand  miles  for  a  bit  of  bread 
and  meat.  The  truth  is,  Alice,  you  deliv- 
ered young  Samson  into  the  hands  of  his 


enemies.1 


She  raised  up  from  among  her  cushions. 
'Van,  did  you  know  he  had  withdrawn 
the  Bill?" 

"Colchlazer  wired  me.  'He  left  them  all 
in  the  air.' 

'Why  didn't  you  warn  me?" 

"I  didn't  think  I  was  called  on  to  do  that. 
The  truth  is,  I  hadn't  put  two  and  two 
together  myself." 

'Van,  you  shall  make  it  clear  that  there 
was  no  reward  given  or  taken." 

'Your  simplicity  in  the  matter  of  asser- 
tion is  touching,  Alice,"  he  laughed,  scorn- 
fully. 

She  looked  up  sharply. 

"Do  you  mean  to  intimate  that  your  word 
goes  for  nothing?" 

"Really,  Alice,  your  taste  for  young  men 
is  getting  to  be  a  bore,"  he  exclaimed, 
angrily,  and  got  up  from  his  chair. 

'Van,  you  will  undo  it?" 

"I  have  not  troubled  mvself  about  this 

j 

young  man,"  he  said,  walking  up  and  down 
the   room.     "It    might   as    well    be    he    as 
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another.  The  truth  is,  a  woman  eventually 
takes  to  playing  Providence  to  a  young  man 
as  she  takes  to  earlier  hours  and  beauty 
sleep.  Youth  rubs  off.  A  sort  of  superior 
cosmetic.  I  have  watched  you,  Mame 
Merchant,  and  the  rest." 

She  took  no  notice  of  his  sarcasms.  She 
was  thinking  of  the  railway  train  taking  a 
young  man  home  to  dishonor,  and  that  it 
was  her  work.  It  should  not  be.  It  must 
not  be. 

She  got  up  and  went  to  her  husband. 

'Van,  you  must  undo  it."  She  laid  her 
hand  on  his  arms.  He  shook  her  off. 

"Alice,  I  have  humored  you  in  this  mat- 
ter long  enough.  Racer  has  proved  himself 
a  nuisance.  I'm  tired  of  it.  I  feel  it  per- 
fectly legitimate  to  finish  him,  since  between 
you  you  have  made  it  easy." 

'Van,  you  will  undo  it,"  she  persisted. 
''Would  you  involve  your  wife  in  such  a 
transaction  ?" 

"O,  it  is  my  wife  now.  I  fancied  you 
had  forgotten  that  person." 

"If  I  have  played  with  power,  I  have 
never  forgotten  from  whom  it  was  derived. 
Van,  listen !"  She  clung  to  his  arm.  "Spare 
him !  Think  of  his  youth,  his  manliness, 
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his  possibilities.  After  all,  his  only  fault 
is  that  he  is  honest  and  determined.  Al- 
though he  interferes  with  your  plans — I 
appreciate  that — surely  you  cannot  want  to 
destroy  him,  and  make  me,  your  wife,  the 
instrument.  Don't  drag  him  down  !"  Her 
voice  was  filled  with  tears.  Then  she 
flashed  a  quick  look  at  her  husband. 

"Van,  drag  him  up,  drag  him  up !  Send 
him  to  Washington  next  term." 

"Your  audacity  is  beyond  belief."  He 
held  his  wife  out  at  arms'  length.  "How- 
ever, that  is  better  than  tears.  I  thought 
once  you  were  going  to  cry." 

"I  am  sorry  now  I  didn't." 
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LUCY  looked  at  the  little  twisted  ring 
with  a  faint,  rueful  smile,  as  she 
fitted  it  to  her  finger.  There  are 
instances  when  even  diamonds  to  a 
woman  scarcely  seem  to  offer  compensation. 
She  recalled  the  unhappy  bewilderment  of 
the  night  of  her  return,  the  long,  waking 
hours,  the  effort  to  present  herself  serenely 
before  the  Argus-eyed  dining  room. 

Jack  now  waited  on  her  initiative  with 
that  hesitation  of  which  he  had  spoken  to 
Mrs.  Van  Kleek.  As  she  waved  her  hand 
to  and  fro  to  catch  the  sparkle  of  the  tiny 
diamonds  he  was  conscious  that  it  was  not 
the  glitter  of  the  jewels  that  was  uppermost 
in  her  thoughts. 

At  last  she  sent  toward  him  a  misty 
glance,  and  he  folded  her  in  his  arms,  confi- 
dent in  her  forgiveness  and  her  trust. 

It  was  only  after  these  preliminaries  that 
speech  came.  He  opened  a  poor,  collapsed 
pocket  book. 

"And   I   brought  you   nothing  except  a 
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prize  package  they  gave  me  at  dinner.  I 
hadn't  a  red  cent  left." 

"Poor  Jack  penniless,"  she  cooed. 

"At  this  moment  I  am  perishing  for  food. 
Come,  get  on  your  'wamus'  while  I  dust  off, 
and  take  me  some  place  and  give  me  some 
supper." 

There  was  now  plenty  to  say.  Out  of 
the  sound  of  flying  water  came : 

"Sweetheart,  the  Van  Kleek  carpets  were 
so  thick  I  lifted  up  my  feet  when  I  walked 
like  a  blind  horse." 

And  the  exercise  of  hair  brushing  was 
interrupted  by : 

"Lucy,  the  women  wore  ring  fences  of 
diamonds  on  top  of  their  heads." 

'There  was  a  real  Lord  and  Lady  there, 
decent,  well-behaved  people,  especially  the 
man.  He  asked  me  as  many  questions  as 
a  Yankee.  I  hope  I  told  him  the  truth. 
He  deserved  it." 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  res- 
taurant, and  the  mood  to  discuss  so  remark- 
able a  journey  was  upon  them. 

"Why  did  she  want  you,  Jack  ?" 

'To  see  whether  I  could  swim  or  not. 
I'll  confess  to  you,  Lucy,  that  at  the  mo- 
ment there  seemed  to  me  nothing  so  im- 
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portant  in  life.  It  was  'sink  or  swim,  live 
or  die,  survive  or  perish.'  Shade  of  Patrick 
Henry,  forgive  me." 

"But  why  should  she  care,  Jack?" 

"That's  what  gets  me,"  he  answered,  with 
some  shyness.  "But  there  it  was,  the  work 
cut  out." 

"And  you  did  it,"  she  nodded,  convinc- 
ingly. 

"Well,  I  got  through,  hand  over  fist. 
Somehow." 

Jack  was  now  satisfying  an  unquestioning 
hunger.  A  group  of  men  entered  the  room. 
To  these  the  two  young  people  entertained 
with  one  another  over  the  table  seemed  to 
present  an  ideal  arrangement.  For  the  elec- 
tric light,  a  beefsteak,  and  Cupid  with  a 
napkin  over  his  arm,  to-day,  ask  no  odds  of 
the  pensive  moon  and  lonely  green-paced 
sward. 

"A  pretty  pair  of  lovers." 

"By  Jove,  it's  Racer  and  his  wife," 
exclaimed  Robyns,  who  had  the  party  in 
charge. 

Gossip,  which  had  found  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity during  the  events  of  the  preceding 
week,  lost  nothing  in  impetus  from  the 
summary  visit  to  New  York  and  the  coinci- 
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dent  return  of  Mrs.  Racer.  Mr.  Van 
Kleek's  report  to  his  wife  was  not  exagger- 
ated. The  withdrawal  of  the  bill  and  the 
railway  journey  were  political  sequences 
that  every  legislator  believed  he  could 
understand.  These,  in  connection  with  the 
elements  of  a  rehearsed  domestic  entangle- 
ment, offered  as  pretty  a  chance  for  outside 
discussion  as  had  arisen  during  an  unusu- 
ally orderly  session. 

Meanwhile  the  young  people  were  ab- 
sorbed in  themselves. 

"Lucy,  they  had  a  gold  dinner  service. 
But  don't  tell  it  at  Pekin.  My  reputation 
is  bad  enough.  Van  Kleek  would  be 
mobbed.  I  must  say  I  thought  of  Jim 
Tolliver's  wife  at  the  window,  and  had  a 
mind  to  fling  a  candlestick  at  his  head." 

:'When  will  the  trial  be?  Everybody  at 
Pekin  is  asking." 

"Next  term,  the  last  of  May.  Of  course 
they  managed  to  get  a  stay." 

Robyns  watched  them  at  intervals. 

w' 

"Racer  can  drive  as  neat  a  tandem  as 
any  man  I  ever  saw." 

He  cogitated  after  his  kind. 

Whatever  hopes  might  have  been  based 
upon  complications  in  Jack's  private  affairs 
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it  was  evident  his  opponents  would  have  to 
forego.  Robyns  had  a  practiced  eye.  The 
air  of  joyous  spontaneity  between  the  two 
interested  him.  Curiously  enough  he  came 
around  to  Mrs.  Van  Kleek's  point  of  view. 

"One  wouldn't  think  she  was  his  wife," 
he  mused.  Robyns  had  a  wife,  a  fine  lady, 
in  Lake  City,  who  disdained  the  Capital. 
\Yith  her  he  might  discuss  the  state  of  the 
steak  before  him,  or  some  pressing  domestic 
exigency.  But  conversation  as  conversation 
each  reserved  for  worthier  occasions  and 
other  company. 

He  by  no  means  regarded  himself  as  an 
opponent  of  Senator  Racer,  except  as  the 
necessities  of  his  own  schemes  demanded. 
As  a  man  he  rather  enjoyed  the  youngest 
senator.  In  a  year  Racer  would  be  ripe 
enough  for  a  confrere.  At  any  rate,  he 
was  a  man  who  would  socially  offer  a  sort  of 
companionship  rare  enough  at  the  Capital. 
Robyns  had  no  light  on  the  social  baptism 
of  the  Van  Kleek  dinner  or  he  would  have 
shortened  the  probation.  Nor  had  he  as 
yet  any  intimation  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  troublesome  legislator  might  be  dis- 
posed of  as  effectually  as  if  all  other 
schemes  had  not  fallen  out. 
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Colchlazer  by  this  time  was  better  in- 
formed. He  sat  holding  in  his  hand  a  let-, 
ter  the  meaning  of  which  his  brain  refused 
to  ratify.  There  was  something  almost 
pathetic  in  the  unequal  struggle  between  a 
few  written  lines  on  flimsy  paper,  and  this 
big  bull-necked  man  with  set  jaws,  ponder- 
ous frame,  and  a  frame  capable  of  settling 
with  those  that  opposed  him. 

Once  more  he  read : 

"Racer  has  been  in  New  York,  and  I 
happened  to  see  him.  He  is  utterly  imprac- 
ticable. Still  bent  on  mischief.  The 
easiest  solution,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  get 
him  out  of  State  politics.  Somebody  has 
to  be  sacrificed  in  the  reapportionment. 
Why  not  Gratacap  ?  Besides,  I  might  make 
it  up  to  him.  You  understand.  The  plan 
has  simplicity,  will  allay  irritation,  and  will 
prevent,  what  we  must  avoid — that  is,  use- 
less agitation.  You  can  manage  this  with 
circumspection.  VAN  KLEEK." 

The  inference  from  this  letter  concerning 
Jack's  visit,  as  we  know,  was  not  justified 
by  the  facts.  But  that  did  not  concern  the 
writer,  who  was  not  bound  to  do  more  than 
give  orders  that  did  not  show  too  plainly 
the  whip's  end.  A  shrewd  knowledge  of 
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men,  however,  fortified  Mr.  Van  Kleek's 
bold  assertion  of  Senator  Racer's  inten- 
tions, for  it  is  not  presumed  that  Mrs.  Van 
Kleek  had  gone  into  details.  The  with- 
drawal of  the  bill  was  by  no  means  con- 
clusive of  anything  but  change  of  tactics. 

This  inference,  however,  concerned 
Colchlazer  but  slightly.  He  saw  the  polit- 
ical methods  of  a  lifetime  set  aside,  and  he 
was  in  revolt,  mind  and  body.  What  were 
things  coming  to? 

'Yearlin's  should  be  broken  to  harness. 
This  one  should  be  hobbled  and  thrown." 

What  avail  was  it  that  he  felt  in  himself 
all  the  nerve  and  brawn  of  a  horse  tamer? 
He  eyed  again  the  letter  in  his  hand,  and 
with  an  oath  gathered  himself  together  and 
sought  counsel. 

"Van  Kleek."  He  mouthed  the  brief 
signature.  "One  would  thing  he  was  a 
duke.  He's  Nicholas— Old  Nick." 

The  Lieutenant  Governor  looked  up 
bewildered  from  the  letter. 

«T » 

"Can't  you  see,"  said  Colchlazer,  angrily. 
"A  sovereign  State  is  no  more  to  him 
than  a  beefsteak  that  he  can  cut  up  as  he 
pleases.  Racer  is  to  have  the  tenderloin." 
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The  image  failed,  so  it  seemed  to  Colch- 
lazer,  whose  impatient  mind  demanded 
quick  response. 

"He's  actually  planning  to  send  Racer  to 
Washington!"  he  roared,  as  to  one  deaf, 
meaning  thereby  to  be  disagreeable. 

"It  is  her,"  murmured  the  Lieutenant 
Governor,  again  mindful  of  the  imperious 
tap  on  his  arm,  and  the  cold,  creepy  feeling 
of  a  gold  chain  on  the  back  of  his  neck. 

"What  did  Racer  go  to  New  York  for? 
I  supposed  it  was  to  make  terms." 

"Shopping,  like  as  not.  The  fool  dude ! 
He  burned  his  ships  before  he  went.  But 
we've  got  to  give  him  a  new  plaything. 
Pretty  work  for  grown-up  men." 

"I  suppose  it  might  as  well  be  Racer  as 
anybody  else,"  his  companion  answered, 
wearily. 

The  last  census  permitted  two  additional 
Congressmen.  The  Reapportionment  Act 
was  to  provide  the  necessary  districts.  To 
this  duty  had  been  subordinated  all  other 
legislative  interests.  These  took  their 
chances  when  conflicting  factions  in  the 
Reapportionment  clashed,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  mark  time.  The  attention 
given  to  Senator  Racer  had  already  been 
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out  of  proportion  to  that  given  to  other  men 
and  measures. 

This  was  in  itself  a  personal  triumph  that 
the  youngest  member  failed  to  appreciate. 
To  Colchlazer  the  intrusion  of  Jack  Racer 
now  into  the  difficulties  of  the  Reapportion- 
ment  Bill  was  maddening.  Whichever 
way  he  turned,  like  to  a  man  in  delirium, 
the  vision  of  a  slim  young  man  rose  to  con- 
front him.  It  seemed  like  an  obsession,  and 
he  was  ready  to  cry  aloud,  ''Will  no  one 
deliver  me  from  the  bondage  of  this  young 
upstart?"  Instead  he  shouted: 

"My  God !  Governor,  have  I  got  nothing 
to  do  but  dry  nurse  this  fellow?  If  we 
have  to  make  any  concessions  to  the  other 
side  Harberton  has  a  right  to  one  of  the 
new  districts." 

'Well,  Van  Kleek  has  a  long  look  ahead," 
he  temporized,  slowly. 

"He's  hag  ridden,  and  we're  hag  ridden !" 
Colchlazer  roared,  finding  such  unexpected 
relief  to  his  feelings  in  this  ugly  but  effect- 
ive combination  of  sounds  that  he  repeated 
them. 

The  senatorial  districts  represented  by 
Jack  Racer  were  not  in  political  agreement 
with  the  Congressional  district  represented 
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by  the  absent  Gratacap.  To  sacrifice  the 
greater  to  the  lesser  redhanded  was  a  piece 
of  political  handiwork  that  even  so  bold  and 
experienced  a  craftsman  as  the  Leader  of 
the  Majority  hesitated  to  attempt.  There 
were  other  embarrassments.  To  whom 
except  a  chosen  few  could  he  communicate 
the  orders  he  had  received? — for  Colch- 
lazer  did  not  trouble  to  mince  words  with 
himself. 

The  maze  of  pretexts,  subtleties,  excuses, 
and  explanations  necessary  to  be  made  to 
others  made  him  weary,  indeed.  Every 
move  that  tended  to  unsettle  political  ma- 
jorities shook  each  district  to  its  core. 

The  instinct  of  self-preservation  was  as 
keen  as  if  acres  of  prairie  and  miles  of 
streets  were  the  breast  of  man  he  sought  to 
defend.  Delegations  of  prominent  citizens 
filled  the  lobbies  and  made  the  town  cheer- 
ful. The  wires  from  Washington  fairly 
hissed  with  protests  and  appeals  from 
anxious  Congressmen  as  the  end  of  the 
session  drew  near.  % 

""What  in  H — 1  are  you  doing?"  came 
sizzling  direct  from  Gratacap. 

Colchlazer  tosses  it  into  the  waste  basket. 
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Gratacap?  That  was  Van  Kleek's  end  of 
the  line. 

The  contest  did  not  interest  Senator 
Racer,  who  had  now  returned  to  his  amused 
and  outside  regard  of  the  scenes  about  him. 
In  time  he  observed  that  the  district  identi- 
fied with  his  own  modest  success  was  be- 
coming a  storm  center.  How  Manderson 
rushed  into  the  arena  defending  the  status 
of  Polk ;  again  Huntoon  had  the  field 
fighting  a  losing  fight  for  Jefferson. 
Against  these  impassioned  protests  came  a 
steady  pressure  from  behind.  The  contest 
in  the  other  district  lost,  gained,  and  wav- 
ered along  the  line.  But  the  fever  and 
ague  district  held  every  inch  it  gained. 

Mrs.  Harberton  sat  by  her  husband,  a 
cloud  across  her  handsome  brow.  It  had 
been  understood  that  for  acquiescence  in 
things  not  political  that  Harberton  should 
have  his  reward.  Mrs.  Harberton's  am- 
bitions Rene  had  imparted  to  Lucy,  so  well 
were  these  understood  even  by  the  ladies  on 
the  floor.  There  was  a  general  agreement 
among  the  majority  that  whatever  should 
fall  to  the  Opposition  in  the  Reapportion- 
ment  should  fall  in  the  direction  of  this 
couple.  For  it  was  impossible  to  separate 
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this  lady,  whose  presence  so  constantly 
adorned  the  floor,  from  the  husband  she  so 
frequently  inspired  to  feats  of  oratory  and 
legislative  activity. 

The  unexpected  turn  of  the  tide  toward 
Beaubien  and  its  neighbors  drew  anxious 
lines  on  the  dark,  handsome  face.  Pen- 
ciled notes  passed  from  her  through  her 
husband's  hands  to  the  pages,  who  carried 
them  here  and  there  among  the  members. 
The  careless,  indolent  figure  of  the  member 
from  Beaubien  conveyed  nothing  to  her 
inquiring  gaze.  She  had  never  been  one  of 
those  women  who  coveted  the  notice  of 
Senator  Racer.  She  had  no  coquetry,  her 
attention  being  concentrated  on  the  career 
of  the  heavy  black-coated  man  by  her  side. 
As  Jack  passed  she  could  not  resist  a 
restraining  hand. 

"Come,  Senator.  Confide  in  us  about 
this  new  political  estate."  She  smiled. 

"Yes,  Racer,  what's  all  this  monkey 
business  around  Beaubien?"  her  husband 
asked. 

"It  is  my  opinion,  Mrs.  Harberton,  they 
are  going  to  quarantine  us." 

Jack  laughed. 

'Or  take  you  up  in  order  to  set  you  down 
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hard,  Racer,"  chuckled  her  husband,  who 
did  not  share  his  wife's  anxieties. 

"But  you  don't  seem  to  be  taking  part, 
Senator." 

"I  always  let  the  other  man  do  the  work, 
Mrs.  Harberton,  if  he  will." 

She  looked  at  the  young,  lithe  figure,  to 
whom  things  seemed  to  come  so  easy,  and 
thought  of  her  years  of  uphill  work. 

"You  are  fortunate,"  she  said,  coldly. 

"Besides,  Mrs.  Harberton,"  he  added, 
gently,  "as  your  husband  says  I  don't  know 
whether  we  are  to  be  blessed  or  banned.  I 
can't  afford  to  help  cut  switches  until  I 
know  on  whom  they're  going  to  be  laid." 

"O,  you're  safe  enough,"  she  said,  bit- 
terly. Jack  lingered. 

"Senator,  you  don't  seem  to  care,"  she 
began  again,  tentatively. 

"Agnes  !"  her  husband  recalled  her. 

She  drew  herself  up.  Jack  thought  he 
heard  a  hastily  swallowed  sob. 

"My  caring  or  not  caring  doesn't  seem 
to  be  in  question,  Mrs.  Harberton,"  he 
said,  truthfully,  and  softly  moved  away. 

The  anomaly  of  his  own  position  puzzled 
him.  What  mysterious  agency  was  this 
shaping  events  that  touched  him  on  every 
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side  yet  demanded  nothing  of  the  member 
from  Beaubien?  He  sat  down  tracing  idly 
the  vagaries  of  the  new  district  as  it  con- 
centrated majorities  of  his  own  political 
hue.  He  felt  his  position  intrenched  upon. 
He  would  like  to  resent  it. 

"Beaubien  seems  to  be  passing  round  the 
hat,"  he  said  to  Robyns,  passing  by. 

"Yes,  I'm  sorry  I  can't  turn  you  over 
some  of  the  Opposition  that  makes  me  sit  up 
nights." 

Colchlazer  had  stipulated  for  a  free  hand. 
As  the  Squire,  he  had  come  to  regard  Jack 
Racer  as  a  sort  of  bric-a-brac,  and,  more- 
over, of  an  expensive  and  useless  kind. 
But  he  was  so  far  reconciled  to  his  task  of 
rinding  a  convenient  niche  to  set  him  in 
that  he  took  an  almost  good-humored  de- 
light in  the  fact  that  he  had  outwitted  the 
young  man,  who  did  not  in  the  least  know 
what  was  being  done  to  him. 

"The  fool  dude  sits  there  clear  out  of  it. 
Hasn't  the  least  idea  what  we're  up  to.  His 
comb's  cut,  and  he  looks  ten  times  more  like 
a  fool  than  ever.  He'd  put  his  ringers  in 
now,  if  he  knew  what  spoke  to  catch  hold 
of." 

Thus  Colchlazer  relieved  himself  to  the 
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Lieutenant  Governor,  sounding  Jack's  feel- 
ings with  a  good  deal  of  shrewdness. 

'There's  no  use  of  prolonging  the  agony," 
Colchlazer  continued.  "I've  only  got  one 
more  turn  of  the  screw,  and  the  Harbertons 
are  laid  out.  So,  let  her  go,  Governor." 

The  determination  to  adjourn  the  session 
brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  The  vote 
could  no  longer  be  postponed.  The  contest 
raged  until  the  last  moment.  The  Chamber 
was  crowded,  and  the  tense  strain  of  the 
situation  pervaded  the  packed  galleries  and 
held  in  silence  the  groups  of  women  scat- 
tered over  the  floor.  Lucy  sat  with  Guy  in 
her  accustomed  place  in  the  gallery,  and 
Mrs.  Harberton,  with  some  friends,  sur- 
rounded her  husband  on  the  floor.  Slim 
young  reporters  glided  about  endeavoring  to 
get  the  anticipatory  vote ;  but  the  members 
who  were  too  busy  over  their  papers  to 
respond  exceeded  any  other  time  of  the 
session.  To  manv  of  them  when  the  roll 

•/ 

call  began  the  clerk's  voice  seemed  unpleas- 
antly loud  and  clear.  There  were  sudden 
thirsts  during  the  early  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet, and  hasty  calls  to  the  cloak  room.  The 
suspense  seemed  to  clear  after  Colchlazer 
had  roared  a  brazen  "aye !"  Men  engaged 
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in  deep  thought  over  their  desks  raised 
their  heads,  and  showed  awakened  interest 
in  what  was  going  on,  and  when  their  names 
were  called  gave  prompt  response.  One 
by  one  the  thirsty  "A's"  and  "B's"  trooped 
in  asking  to  have  their  votes  recorded. 

The  group  about  Mrs.  Harberton  gath- 
ered closer,  and  Harberton,  raising  his 
hand  from  the  tally  he  was  keeping  laid  it 
gently  on  hers.  The  clerks  bent  their 
heads  over  the  figures  and  handed  them  up 
to  the  President.  What  he  announced  was 
lost  in  the  piercing  cry  of  a  woman. 

;'He  is  young.  He  could  wait.  I  can't 
bear  it." 

The  women  about  Mrs.  Harberton  sur- 
rounded her,  and  she  was  led  with  broken 
sobs  from  the  room. 

Guy  turned  to  Lucy. 

"She's  got  Jack  where  his  hair  is  short," 
he  said,  with  characteristic  brevity.  "But 
he  can't  wriggle  out  this  time." 

She  had,  indeed,  got  Jack  where  he  was 
helpless.  Mrs.  Harberton's  voice  seemed 
to  have  bored  into  his  vitals  and  left  a  sting. 
He  was  the  successful  rival  of  a  woman — of 
a  weeping  woman.  It  seemed  to  take  all 
manliness  from  him.  Never  in  his  life  had 
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he  felt  more  miserable.  The  majority  that 
had  rolled  up  for  his  district  seemed  to 
isolate  him  from  all  sympathy.  The  men 
by  whose  sides  he  had  stood  were  in  the 
minority. 

He  penciled  a  note : 

"Harberton,  your  wife  is  mistaken.  I 
never  stood  in  your  way." 

It  was  a  confession  of  helplessness ;  the 
acknowledgment  that  he  was  a  puppet. 
But  he  sent  it. 

Harberton,  humiliated  and  cast  down, 
nodded  agreement  without  raising  his  eyes. 

The  Senate  took  up  its  routine  with  a 
certain  nervous  insistence  of  business  in  the 
genuine  desire  to  relieve  Harberton's  em- 
barrassment. But  Colchlazer,  leaning  back 
in  his  seat,  managed  to  say  to  Robyns  over 
his  shoulder : 

"I  always  knew  one  of  these  women  on 
the  floor  would  break  loose  some  time  and 
raise  Cain." 
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1HE  pride  of  Pekin,  the  vainglory  of 
Beaubien  at  having  a  Congres- 
sional district  of  its  very  own  was 
pretty  to  see.  The  fact  that  five  other 
counties  shared  the  honor  was  not  consid- 
ered noteworthy.  The  district  was  achieved 
under  Jack  Racer.  Jack  Racer  belonged 
to  Pekin,  and  was  the  candidate  of  Beau- 
bien. Moreover,  the  county  with  its  big 
majority  was  the  nucleus  of  the  district. 

"Beaubien  'minds  me  of  old  Kintzing's 
blue  hen,"  said  Jake  Durstine,  beguiling  the 
time  in  The  Little  Gem. 

''Kintzing  had  been  soakin'  a  little  in  his 
own  apple-jack  and  set  the  blue  hen  on  a 
tub  full  of  eggs." 

"Land  alive!  What  did  ye  do  that  fur, 
Kintzing?"  his  old  woman  asked,  seein' 
Kintzing  leanin'  up  against  the  side  of  the 
barn  churnin'  up  and  down. 

"I  jus'  want  to  see  the  blue  hen  spread 
herself,  an'  try  to  kivver  them  all,"  said 
Kintzing. 

'That's  Beaubien,"  Jake  chuckled. 
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But  in  fact  Jake  was  himself  still  swollen 
with  pride,  although  he  had  been  disgorging 
at  intervals  the  entire  morning.  Such  was 
the  generous  temper  and  standard  of  values 
among  these  people  that  even  the  farmers, 
whose  personal  fortunes  were  involved  in 
the  Bill,  felt  more  than  compensated  for  its 
failure  in  the  honor  that  had  come  with  the 
new  district. 

It  was  in  accordance  with  things  that  the 
chief  credit  should  fall  to  Jack  Racer. 
Jack  Racer  as  a  first  cause  was  an  article  of 
faith  that  would  be  indeed  difficult  to  dis- 
lodge. That  he  sat  idly  by  while  things 
were  happening  was  unthinkable.  How 
unjust  this  was  to  Colchlazer,  yet  discom- 
fited over  the  political  freebooting  he  was 
forced  to  commit,  we  know. 

Jack  was  still  perplexed  and  disturbed 
over  the  result.  The  pride  of  Squire  George 
and  the  congratulations  of  the  Pekin  poli- 
ticians were  met  by  a  certain  reticence  on 
his  part,  which  with  his  usual  good  fortune 
was  regarded  as  becoming  modesty.  This 
was  tempered  by  rumors  of  Mrs.  Harber- 
ton's  outbreak,  which  had  come  to  Pekin. 
That  she  "had  Jack  where  his  hair  was 
short,"  as  Guy  had  briefly  summed  up,  was 
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the  common  agreement  in  Pekin.  There 
were  glad  grips  and  other  evidences  of  satis- 
faction behind  doors  that  'Jack  couldn't 
back  water  this  time,"  since  it  was  the  Dis- 
trict and  not  his  personal  fortunes  at  stake. 
But  of  this,  to  Jack,  no  man  had  the  hardi- 
hood to  speak. 

The  women  were  by  no  means  so  tim- 
orous. The  pillared  house  was  open,  and 
the  mistress  and  Aunt  George  beneath 
wide-spreading  sunbonnets  were  now  sew- 
ing and  planting.  A  chance  meeting  of 
Mrs.  Bergen  and  Miss  Dyer  with  Airs. 
Wally  on  the  pavement,  and  the  proximity 
of  the  other  ladies  became  an  occasion. 
The  curiosity  of  the  ladies  could  be  meas- 
ured by  Mrs.  George's  presence,  topics  of 
conversation  beins:  usually  left  to  her 

O  J 

choice.  This  morning  no  one  felt  like 
listening  to  an  introductory  talk  on  the  best 
method  of  training  sweet  peas  or  kindred 
subjects. 

Mrs.  Bergen,  being  the  bolder  spirit,  called 
Lucy  to  the  gate,  thus  eliminating  Mrs. 
George  altogether. 

It  made  it  easier  for  the  young  wife  that 
it  was  the  medical  features  of  Mrs.  Har- 
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berton's    outbreak    that    chiefly    concerned 
them. 

"D'ye  mean  to  say  that  they  put  her  on 
her  feet?"  Mrs.  Bergen  asked. 

"Yes ;  her  friends  led  her  out." 

"Sakes  alive  !  They  oughtn't  to  have  done 
that.  They  ought  to  have  laid  her  on  her 
back.  I  allays  do  in  hy-sterics." 

"Then  burn  feathers  under  her  nose." 

"Laws,  S'manth,  where'd  they  git  feath- 
ers? D'ye  s'pose  the  senators  set  on  pil- 
lars?" 

"There's  stuffin'  in  their  chairs,"  Miss 
Samantha  persisted. 

"  Tain't  geese  feathers." 

"Assefoeditdy  is  better  than  burnt  feath- 
ers," Mrs.  Wally  broke  in. 

"The  worst  case  I  ever  saw  was  Mrs. 
Beasley's  when  Dob  was  a  little  fellow. 
She  used  to  dress  him  in  bright  yaller,  so 
she  could  spy  him  when  he  run  away.  One 
day  he  got  in  the  branch  where  Mrs.  Beas- 
ley  had  emptied  her  dye  pot,  and  come  out 
stun  black.  When  she  saw  him  Mrs.  Beas- 
ley  took  it  for  a  sign,  an'  went  off  like  that. 
While  the  neighbors  was  rippen'  open  the 
pillars  to  git  feathers  I  whipped  out  a  piece 
of  assefedity  and  put  it  under  her  nose,  an' 
she  come  to  that  mad  as  you  never  saw." 
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"Men  are  so  helpless.  Tendin'  on  Prov- 
idence for  everything.  I  don't  s'pose 
there's  even  a  bottle  of  camphire  in  the 
whole  Legislatur'."  Mrs.  Bergen  turned  to 
Lucy. 

"I'm  afraid  not,"  she  smiled.  This  lack 
of  forethought  challenged  comment. 

"Take  a  man's  pants  off,  put  him  to  bed, 
and  feed  him  spoon  vittels  an'  he  don't 
seem  to  call  for  the  respect  he  thinks  he 
ought  to  git,"  Mrs.  Wally  gave  as  her 
opinion. 

Jack  came  up  the  street.  There  was 
something  wanting  of  alertness  in  his  walk. 
That  all-conquering  air  with  which  he  was 
wont  to  patrol  Pekin  was  less  noticeable. 

"It  seems  to  me  Jack  has  growed."  Mrs. 
Bergen  vaguely  endeavored  to  express  the 
change,  the  conversation  now  being  inter- 
rupted by  his  approach.  This  was  not  be- 
cause of  the  subject,  but  because  people 
coming  and  going  naturally  held  attention, 
and  evoked  comment.  Thus  even  the  most 
insignificant  contributed  to  mental  life  and 
movement  of  Pekin. 

They  awaited  him  with  calm  scrutiny. 
Miss  Dyer,  whose  mind  worked  slowly  and 
on  the  surface  of  things,  at  last  remarked : 
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"It's  funny  he  ain't  growed  any  whiskers 
yet." 

"Yes,  bein'  away  from  home  so  much, 
what  with  stroppin'  razors  an'  soap  slippen', 
an'  nobody  to  hunt  it."  Mrs.  Bergen  grew 
reminiscent. 

"Wally  used  to  butcher  himself  dreadful 
till  he  gave  in,"  said  Mrs.  Wally,  recalling 
her  husband's  muscular  efforts  on  Sunday 
mornings.  Jack,  who  had  come  up,  put  his 
hands  up  and  rubbed  his  face  ruefully. 
"I'd  rather  like  something  to  hide  behind." 

"I  s'pose  Mis'  Harberton  come  to  all 
right?"  Mrs.  Bergen  inquired.  The  se- 
quence startled  Jack,  but  he  replied : 

"Mrs.  Bergen,  the  last  time  I  saw  Mrs. 
Harberton  she  was  eating  ham  sandwich 
and  ginger  ale  at  the  Junction." 

"Ale?"  the  ladies  exclaimed,  with  looks 
that  indicated  hysterics  might  indeed  have 
been  expected. 

"O  Jack !"  exclaimed  his  wife.  "Ginger 
ale,  Mrs.  Bergen,  isn't  really  ale,  you 

know." 

"O  Lord !"  he  groaned,  under  his  breath. 
"It's  Jamaica  ginger.  Only  it's  different." 

"Ah-h!"  there  came  a  triune  sigh  of 
relief,  and  they  nodded  convincingly. 
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"I  expect  she  needed  somethin'  warmin'," 
said  Mrs.  Bergen,  and  her  tone  indicated 
that  Mrs.  Harberton  was  acquit. 

The  subject,  in  any  case,  would  have 
easily  lost  its  grip  in  the  precipitate  arrival 
of  Billy  at  the  head  of  a  following  of  boys. 
Although  out  of  office  Billy  still  wore  his 
shield.  This  gave  him  a  position  of  author- 
ity he  enjoyed  even  more  than  the  Senate 
where,  after  all,  he  served. 

:<Jack,  there's  a  slick  feller  at  the  office 
wants  to  see  you." 

A  slick  feller  indicated  some  stranger  off 
the  train  other  than  the  traveling  men,  who 
were  also  regarded  as  slick  fellers,  but  were 
known  to  all  the  town.  Jack  saw  a  pair  of 
varnished  shoes  out  of  the  window  and 
found  seated  in  his  chair,  with  cigar  and 
newspaper,  Belknap,  the  railroad  adjuster. 

"Here  I  am,  Racer,  in  possession.  It's 
your  time  to  crow." 

Jack  cleared  away  his  papers  and  sat 
down  on  the  corner  of  the  desk  ready  to 
listen,  for  Belknap  required  no  prelim- 
inaries. 

"I've  come  down  to  compromise.  Van 
Kleek  is  opposed  to  litigation  if  we  can 
come  to  terms.  We'll  include  the  child 
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same  as  live  stock,  blooded  cattle,  Hamble- 
tonians.  That's  fair  enough.  The  sum, 
you  understand,  is  nothing  to  us,  and  we 
don't  want  any  more  legal  precedents 
chalked  up  against  us  than  we  can  help. 
This  girl  is  only  the  second  two-legged 
creature  we're  responsible  for.  The  first 
was  a  drunken  tramp,  good  riddance,  and 
nothing  to  pay.  It  ain't  likely  to  happen 
again.  So  don't  shoot  Davy  Crockett,  and 
we'll  come  down." 

"Fifteen  hundred  is  the  tune."  Jack 
regarded  his  clasped  hands  without  looking 
up. 

"Come,  now.  A  thousand  is  handsome. 
The  boys  think  Van  Kleek  is  daft  at  that." 

"Fifteen  hundred  and  not  a  damned  cent 
less.  We're  ready,  you  know." 

"Let's  go  to  the  man;  Juniper,  isn't  it? 
Leave  the  proposition  to  him." 

"His  name  is  Tolliver,  and  I  speak  for 
him." 

"Shoot,  Racer.  You're  impracticable. 
Now,  see  here." 

"Belknap,  what  did  you  come  for,  any- 
way? I  had  a  letter  from  the  company's 
lawyer  this  morning. 
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Belknap  withdrew  his  feet  and  stood  upon 
them. 

"Cracky!  Why  didn't  you  tell  me 
sooner?" 

"Because,  Belknap,  you  are  such  a  joy  to 
gods  and  men,  when  left  to  run  alone.  By 
Zux,  I'd  like  to  see  your  insides." 

It  was  this  news  he  was  taking  to  his 
wife  when  intercepted  at  the  gate.  The 
unexpected  surrender  after  months  of  re- 
sistance on  the  part  of  the  railroad  puzzled 
him.  What  meant  this  crumbling  of  oppo- 
sition before  he  had  time  to  show  his 
strength?  It  was  paralyzing. 

The  disappointment  of  Pekin  in  being 
deprived  of  an  entertainment  for  which  it 
had  long  been  preparing  and  promised  so 
much  was  soon  effaced  in  the  pleasure  at 
Tolliver's  good  fortune,  and  pride  in  the 
belief  that  Jack  Racer  had  made  the  railroad 
come  down.  The  perils  and  penalties  of 
suits  against  the  road,  the  wearisome  delay 
of  the  courts,  and  the  manner  in  which 
difficult  cases  were  transferred  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  local  juries  were  among  the 
traditions  of  the  country.  But  "Jack  was 
too  smart  for  them.  Jack  wasn't  born 
yisterday." 
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Tolliver  had  never  seen  so  much  money 
in  his  life.  He  lifted  the  slip  of  paper 
which  Jack  gave  him  as  if  the  weight  of  its 
value  would  break  through;  then  laid  it 
down  again  and  with  a  clumsy  finger  traced 
his  name. 

"Pay  James  Tolliver.  Me  and  the  Mid- 
land doin'  bankin'  business  seems  kind  of 
funny."  He  looked  up  with  a  wan  smile. 
"It  seems  impossible.  Pay  James  Tolli- 
ver," he  repeated. 

"No  mistake.     It's  you,  Jim." 

"I  wonder  what  Louisy  'd  say.  I  ex- 
pect it's  jus'  as  well  that  she  don't  know 
that  this  comes  from  little  Randy." 

"Money  makes  things  easier,  Jim." 

"It'll  help  a  lot,  an'  Louisy  '11  never  know 
that  it's  kind  of  blood  money.  You'll  take 
care  of  it  for  me,  won't  you,  Jack?  I'll 
have  to  git  it  broke  somehow." 

"You'd  better  put  it  in  the  Sparta  Bank." 

"I'm  sort  of  scary  of  banks.  Pap  had  a 
lot  of  shin  plasters  left  on  him  once." 

"O,  that's  all  right.  I'll  take  you  over 
to-morrow,  and  they'll  fix  you  up." 

At  the  bank  a  knot  of  town  dignitaries 
were  gathered  together  when  Jack  drove  up 
to  inaugurate  Tolliver's  bank  account. 
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'There's  Jack ;  he'll  know,"  Judge  Escott 
reassured  them. 

"This  is  an  early  morning  session,"  Jack 
commented,  by  way  of  greeting.  'This 
way,  Jim." 

:'We're  waiting  for  the  class  leader," 
Knowles  grinned. 

"What's  the  text  ?" 

'Jack,  Gratacap  has  resigned.  What's  in 
it  ?"  asked  Judge  Escott,  the  ne\vs  being  too 
important  for  easy  wit. 

"Resigned?     Resigned  nothing." 

"It's  the  first  thing  he  ever  let  go,  all 
right,"  Knowles  echoed. 

"He  must  have  got  something  before  he 
let  go,"  Jack  commented. 

"He's  second  Controller  on  the  Midland." 

"On  the  Midland?"  Jack  echoed,  his 
lightness  gone. 

His  surprise  was  no  counterfeit.  That 
Jack  did  not  know,  that  Jack  was  not  in  it, 
that  it  was  they  who  had  given  the  informa- 
tion left  an  embarrassing  moment.  Jack 
felt  his  loss  of  prestige  in  the  silence  about 
him. 

"How  did  you  hear?"  he  asked. 

"It's  in  the  'Republic/     He  doesn't  seem 
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to  have  asked  anybody's  leave,"  Knowles 
added. 

"O,  resigning  is  as  easy  as  rolling  off  a 
log.  The  great  thing  is  to  keep  your  grip." 
Jack  recovered  himself. 

"Gratacap  is  canny.  I  expect  he  knew 
that  splitting  the  district  would  unseat  him," 
Judge  Escott  suggested. 

"Well,  he's  climbed  into  a  flannel-lined 
nest,  by  Gum !"  Knowles  swore. 

"Let  me  attend  to  Tolliver's  affairs  first. 
We've  got  some  A.  B.  C.  business  to  do. 
See  you  later.  Come,  Jim." 

"Jack  isn't  in  it  so  much  as  we  thought," 
Knowles  said,  after  the  two  had  turned 
away. 

"Gratacap  doesn't  seem  to  have  needed 
anybody's  advice,"  said  Judge  Escott,  from 
his  position  as  a  party  leader.  In  the 
silence  that  followed  there  seemed  to  be 
an  understanding  that  to  await  Jack  and 
discourse  further  would  be  "rubbing  it  in," 
and  the  group  dissolved. 

When  Jack  came  out  he  saw  this  wTith 
some  satisfaction.  He  was  not  readv  for 

j 

speech.  Tolliver  had  the  responsibility  of 
his  check  book.  This  held  for  him  all  the 
responsibility  of  the  sum  he  had  left  behind, 
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and,  hidden  inside  his  coat,  he  kept  his  hand 
upon  it.  The  bank  book  he  regarded  as 
the  bank's  affair  as  "the  other  feller  made 
the  figgers  in  it."  Upon  Jack's  thoughts 
Tolliver  made  no  demands. 

These  were  in  a  whirl.  Gratacap  had  de- 
fended his  place  with  vigor  and  much  pic- 
turesque language.  How  had  it  come 
about  that  a  vacancy  in  the  Midland  had 
fallen  in  so  opportunely  with  changes  in  the 
district,  and  that  Gratacap  had  abandoned 
his  seat  in  the  midst  of  debate  on  the  Silver 
Bill,  when  every  man  was  to  be  on  deck? 

Every  way  he  turned  some  fact  of  sig- 
nificance confronted  him,  bore  down  on  his 
district,  halted  in  his  county,  fastened  upon 
Pekin,  and  seemed  almost  to  have  himself 
in  its  grip. 

Every  individual  effort  he  made  resulted 
in  failure  or  inaction.  Yet  inaction  was  not 
fruitless.  There  was  Tolliver  nursing  his 
check  book  by  his  side.  It  troubled  and 
irritated  him.  Great  God !  would  he  never 
be  a  free  man  again? 

With  a  tightened  grip  on  Fancy's  rein, 
he  saw  away  back  in  the  distant  past  a 
blithesome  young  fellow  speeding  along  the 
Sparta  road. 
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1HE  finger  of  Fate  that  Jack  dis- 
cerned seemingly  pointed  at  him 
was  glitteringly  adorned.  Of  the 
real  value  of  this  ornament  he  was  greatly  in 
doubt.  But  Pekin  was  hoarse  with  delight. 
Beaubien  was  ablaze. 

A  political  puppet,  he  was  held  high  in 
air.  He  felt  his  legs  dangling  under  him, 
his  arms  waving  to  and  fro.  He  discerned 
himself  beneath  this  disguise.  His  virility 
imperiled,  his  manhood  in  pawn.  Through 
the  rainbow  web  circumstance  was  weaving 
about  him,  his  vision  was  still  clear.  If  he 
submitted,  as  he  knew  he  meant  to  submit, 
at  least  he  was  not  deceived. 

"By  Zux,  they  are  paying  a  price,"  he 
said  to  himself,  and  gazed  down  at  his 
members,  as  if  considering  the  fatuity  of 
bartering  thus  for  such  a  piece  of  merchan- 
dise. This  was  by  way  of  no  especial  self- 
depreciation.  Strong  of  limb  and  sound  of 
heart,  he  craved  the  glory  of  the  fight,  not 
the  mobility  of  the  pawn. 

"Nobody  wants  things  chucked  at  them," 
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he  admitted,  and  wondered  again  at  Colch- 
lazer's  choice  of  missiles. 

For  Gratacap's  resignation  had  caused 
the  leaders  to  convene  each  after  his  kind. 
But  the  district  had  been  so  discreetly 
carved  that  for  the  one  it  was  scarcely  more 
than  an  exercise  of  party  machinery,  while 
a  nomination  for  the  opponents  was  fairly 
the  equivalent  of  an  election.  Of  these  Jack 
Racer  was  the  logical  candidate.  That  this 
was  so  was  the  nearest  approach  to  an  open 
scandal  during  the  session,  and  to  it  the 
crisis  to  Mrs.  Harberton's  nerves  had  un- 
pleasantly called  attention. 

The  actual  chain  of  events  was  confined 
to  few  breasts.  That  of  Jack  was  tor- 
mented with  conjecture.  "Political  Exi- 
gency" was  the  phrase  used,  and  it  was 
potent  to  stop  inquiry. 

The  Squire  sat  contemplating  his  nephew 
while  the  committee  of  notification  engaged 
the  candidate.  In  agreement  with  himself 
Jack  decided  that  if  a  puppet  he  would  ac- 
cept his  puppetry  gaily.  He  would  appear 
no  solemn  ass  deserving  of  honors.  After 
the  formalities  were  over,  he  turned  to 
Knowles. 

"Have  you  seen  my  district,  Knowles? 
It  looks  as  if  it  had  been  cut  with  a  jig  saw." 
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There  was  a  chorus  of  laughter  such  as 
comes  to  the  Captain's  jokes. 

Judge  Escott,  who  had  been  spokesman, 
sought  the  Squire.  The  two  clasped  hands 
and  clapped  one  another  fraternally  on  the 
back. 

"Isn't  he  a  lucky  dog?  Lord,  what  a 
limb  he  was,  and  now  he's  going  to  Con- 
gress before  he's  cut  his  wisdom  teeth." 
The  Squire  shook  his  head,  wonderingly. 
"It  beats  me." 

"It's  fiber,  temperament.  Jack  has  a  way 
with  him." 

'Yes,  and  something  more.  He  is 
straight,  is  Jack.  You  can't  buy  him.  Hell 
bent  on  anything  he  wants.  But  he  might 
have  all  the  virtues  of  an  archangel  and 
he'd  rot  at  home  without  those  legs  and 
that  slim  back." 

'Yes,  the  Lord  has  his  favorites,  and  he 
isn't  afraid  to  show  it.  Jack  got  his  outfit 
early — " 

"And  it's  backed  him  up  in  all  his  enter- 
prises. I  can  remember  it  always  got  the 
better  of  me  when  I  had  the  gad  in  waiting 
on  the  mantle.  But  come,  I  feel  two  thou- 
sand years  old  to-dav.  Let's  sit  down." 

» 

The  Squire  pulled  up  a  chair. 
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"There's  nothing  left  for  two  old  fogies 
but  comfortable  seats  in  the  corner." 

They  did  not  speak  for  some  time,  seem- 
ingly engaged  with  the  group  in  front  of 
them ;  but  their  gaze  was  inward. 

"George !"  the  Judge  stirred  in  his  chair. 
"I  was  thinking  of  the  time  when  I  swam 
my  horse  seven  times  in  one  day  going  to 
court." 

"I  have  my  old  saddlebags  still  in  the 
attic,"  the  Squire  returned.  "Eph  Mad- 
dox  made  them,  and  Eph  went  to  glory  in 
'51.  I  made  him  put  a  pocket  in  for  Peru- 
vian bark.  I  used  to  chew  it  going  over 
the  marshes  to  keep  my  teeth  from  falling 
out  with  the  shakes." 

'Things  came  harder  then." 

"We  earned  all  we  got,  Judge." 

"Yes ;  I  had  my  first  gray  hair  before  I 
got  to  be  State's  Attorney." 

"That  boy  hasn't  cut  his  wisdom  teeth 
yet,"  the  Squire  nodded  to  Jack. 

"I  guess  it  didn't  hurt  us.  It  took  me 
two  days'  hard  riding  to  get  to  the  conven- 
tion at  Lima.  I  lost  my  way  in  the  prairie. 
It  was  in  April,  and  I  nearly  froze  stiff. 
There  were  twenty-nine  candidates  for 
sheriff  that  year." 
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"All  free  men,  and  the  devil  take  the 
hindmost." 

"The  survival  of  the  fittest,  in  other 
words.11 

"That's  the  new  version.  It  wasn't  alto- 
gether a  bad  plan." 

"But  I  don't  know  anybody  that  has  done 
more  to  perfect  party  organization  than 
you've  done." 

"I've  kept  the  lines  pretty  taut."  The 
Judge  smiled  at  some  unspoken  thought. 
"But  easy  communication  has  really  done 
the  trick." 

"That's  so.  Making  slates  wasn't  very 
practical  when  you  couldn't  make  a  date 
lest  your  gig  mired." 

"We'll  have  to  give  the  railroads  their 
deserts,  if  it  does  go  against  the  grain." 

"If  we  don't  they'll  take  them.  But 
Judge,  even  slate  making  isn't  what  it 
used  to  be."  The  Squire  turned  half  shyly 
to  look  at  his  companion.  "I  guess  our 
system  was  only  transitional ;"  then  he 
turned  lest  he  meet  the  Judge's  eye. 

"It's  simplified."  The  Judge  still  gazed 
forward,  but  his  voice  dropped.  'That's 
why  your  bones  are  creaking  to-day — and 


mine.' 
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"I  believe  you.  We're  done  for.  I've  no 
political  heritage.  Jack  isn't  my  heir." 

"I  understand.  It  is  the  man  at  the 
other  end  of  the  wire  names  the  winner." 

How  far  they  stopped  short  we  know. 
But  it  was  a  subject  not  to  be  entered  on. 
Samson,  after  he  was  shorn,  was  not  likely 
to  discourse  of  barbers.  They  were  lesser 
men  by  so  much  of  their  political  birthright 
that  had  been  taken  from  them.  Like 
boys  who  have  guiltily  uncovered  some- 
thing forbidden,  and  bent  on  concealing 
their  guilt,  they  began  to  discourse  loudly 
on  other  subjects.  Billy  was  thoughtful. 
Jack's  promotion  was  very  well ;  but  wrhere 
was  he?  If  the  Governor  himself  had  in- 
vited him  to  retain  his  position  Aunt  Kiz 
would  not  allow  him  unless  Jack  was  at  the 
Capital.  That  was  the  worst  of  being  a 
little  boy.  Jack  was  going  to  Washington. 
No  assurances  had  been  offered  that  he 
would  accompany  him. 

"But  he'll  have  to  run  fust,"  said  Bob 
Wally,  to  whom  he  had  confided  his 
anxiety. 

Billy  smiled  superior  out  of  his  larger 
experience. 

"It's  a  cinch,"  he  said,  authoritatively. 
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"How  do  you  know  ?"  Bob  asked,  with  a 
doubt  in  his  tones  that  aroused  Billy  to 
action.  He  wondered  if  the  embargo  had 
been  raised.  Jack  had  told  him  he  must  not 
repeat  what  he  heard  the  senators  say. 

'Ye  cayn't  know,"  Bob  ventured. 

"Robyns  said  so.  He  said  'Racer's  got 
the  district  in  his  britches  pocket/  That's 
what  Robyns  said,"  he  answered,  confi- 
dently. 

"Cayn't  ye  git  at  it,  and  let  me  see  it, 
Billy,"  Bob  whispered,  with  a  gleeful  sense 
of  unlawfulness. 

"If  I  can  get  hold  of  it,''  he  plunged 
farther  in.  "But  I  don't  guess  it's  in  that 
pair  of  pants,"  Billy  temporized,  feeling 
that  perhaps  he  had  gone  too  far. 

A  movement  toward  the  dining  room  was 
sufficient  to  relieve  Billy's  embarrassment. 
The  situation  held  out  hopes  if  small  boys 
were  patient.  The  kitchen  would  perhaps 
cut  short  suspense,  and  they  scud  around 
the  house. 

The  labors  of  a  committee  count  upon 
some  such  alleviation.  When  Aunt  Kiz 
and  Lucy  emerged  from  the  dining  room 
the  committee  knew  the  anticipated  moment 
had  arrived.  Dispensing  hospitality,  Jack 
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felt  once  more  the  ground  under  his  feet. 
The  sense  of  home  is  a  tower  and  a  for- 
tress. Here  he  was  his  own  man,  and  gave 
and  dispensed.  He  sent  Black  Mary  for  a 
jug  of  peach  brandy.  Its  relation  to  his 
own  political  fortunes  amused  him.  There 
was  a  certain  fitness  in  its  assisting  at  the 
celebration.  All  this,  however,  he  did  not 
disclose.  The  aroma  floated  like  ascending 
incense,  and  the  committee  realized  some- 
thing more  of  the  well-earned  reward  of 
their  labors. 

A  shock-headed  boy  from  the  telegraph 
office  drew  them  reluctantly  from  the  dining 
room. 

'There  ain't  any  name  signed,"  he  said, 
feeling  that  he  was  assisting  in  affairs  of 
moment. 

The  committee  waited  in  a  friendly 
spirit  to  take  part  in  its  contents ;  but  Jack 
read  it,  smiled,  and  crushed  the  yellow  strip 
in  his  hand. 

When  the  last  pair  of  boots  had  shuffled 
down  the  steps  he  handed  it  to  his  wife. 

"From  Mrs.  Van  Kleek." 

There  was  not  much  to  read : 

"Congratulations.     A.  V.  K."    . 

"She  is  a  good  friend,  Jack,"  Lucy  smiled. 
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"Humph !  You're  gittin'  famous,  Jack. 
You  must  be  in  the  New  York  papers." 
Aunt  Kiz  bent  the  scrutiny  of  her  keen  old 
eyes  upon  him. 

"Come,  Lucy,  I  want  some  coffee."  She 
took  her  niece's  arm  and  drew  her  from  the 
room. 

The  willfulness  of  Aunt  Kiz  made  him 
feel  almost  young  again. 

"I'll  have  to  do  some  tall  crawling  with 
that  old  lady,"  he  thought,  with  happy  dis- 
regard of  phrase  as  he  looked  after  them, 
"and  I'm  a  trifle  rusty." 

He  paused  a  moment.  Aunt  Kiz's  sus- 
picions were  illuminating.  Had  he  hold  of 
the  tangled  thread  at  last?  If  he  had  been 
humiliated,  surely  humiliation  had  never 
been  more  attractively  veiled.  If  he  had 
failed,  failure  had  been  given  the  semblance 
of  victory. 

"They  would  have  kicked  me  out  like 
a  sweep,  the  ruffians." 

Pleased,  yet  more;  softened,  yet  aching 
strangely ;  with  eyes  opened,  yet  rilled  with 
wonderment,  Jack  suddenly  felt  lonely. 

Aunt  Kiz  and  Lucy  divided  the  table  with 
two  small  boys.  Jack  sat  down  and  con- 
templated Aunt  Kiz,  gravely. 
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"Well,"  she  said,  lifting  her  saucer  with 
both  hands. 

"I  was  thinking — " 

"Humph." 

"I  was  thinking  that  I  wouldn't  have  your 
disposition  for  a  pretty." 

"You  don't  have  to."  She  gave  a  grim 
smile. 

"You  are  jealous,"  he  continued,  ignoring 
her  speech. 

"Well." 

'You  are  suspicious." 

"Well." 

"Your  sympathies  are  too  restricted." 

"Bah !" 

"Come  here,  Lucy."  He  drew  her  to  his 
side. 

"After  all,  Aunt  Kiz,  I  haven't  done  badly 
by  her." 

Lucy  laid  her  lips  on  his  hair. 

"Come,  old  lady.  The  door  of  the  wide 
world  is  open.  I  feel  chilly." 

Billy  caught  something  unwonted  in  his 
tone,  and  strove  with  cake  and  speech. 

"Jack,  are  you  hurtin'  anywhere?" 

"Yes,  Billy.     I've  been  kicked  upstairs." 

THE  END 
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THE  TASKMASTERS,  by  George  K.  Turner, 
pictures  a  New  England  that  has  never  ap- 
peared in  literature  before,  and  which  is  after 
all  the  typical  and  dominating  New  England 
of  modern  times.  In  the  great  manufacturer, 
ruling  like  a  feudal  baron  his  town-full  of  em- 
ployees and  dictating  the  policies  of  our  na- 
tional government,  Mr.  Turner  finds  a  figure 
significant,  picturesque  and  singularly  unknown 
to  art.  He  sets  before  us  the  whole  workings 
of  this  world  made  up  of  ruler  and  retainer, 
and  he  knows  one  side  as  well  as  the  other;  he 
knows  the  intimate  passions  of  the  heart  ;  and 
the  innermost  tricks  of  political  coercion  as 

well. 
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EMMY  LOU,  HER  BOOK  AND  HEART, 

by  George  Madden  Martin,  is  the  simple  rela- 
tion of  Emmy  Lou's  school  days,  from  the 
First  Reader  up  through  the  High  School.  In 
these  stories  Mrs.  Martin  has  created  the  most 
winsomely  lovely  little  girl  in  contemporary 
fiction.  Moreover,  she  has  drawn  the  first 
faithful  and  sympathetic  picture  of  American 
public-school  life.  Mrs.  Martin's  wonderful 
insight  into  the  growth  of  the  child's  mind 
gives  these  stories  all  the  dramatic  coherence 
and  development  of  a  great  novel. 

In  his  illustrations  Charles  L.  Hinton  has 
shown  the  same  ability  and  sympathy  with 
children  that  Mrs.  Martin  displays  in  the  nar- 
rative. 
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BOOTH  TARKINGTON'S  new  novel,  The 
Two  Vanrevels,  is  a  love  story  of  Indiana, 
laid  in  the  time  of  the  Mexican  War.  No  set- 
ting for  a  book  of  Mr.  Tarkington's  could  be 
more  auspicious.  It  is  a  story  of  Indiana  by 
the  author  of  The  Gentleman  from  Indiana,  and 
a  romance  of  our  forefathers1  times  by  the  au- 
thor of  Monsieur  Beaucaire.  It  is  as  stirring 
and  wholesome  as  the  former,  and  as  deft  in 
execution,  as  witty,  as  true  to  the  aspect  and 
spirit  of  the  life  it  re-creates  as  the  latter.  The 
author  is  more  fertile  in  invention  than  ever 
before,  and  the  charm  of  his  style  is  enhanced 
by  the  picture  of  the  happy  life  of  those  old 
days  —  the  days  that  lay  between  the  passing 
of  the  Indian  and  the  coming  of  the  railroads. 
Seven  dainty  illustrations  by  Henry  Hutt 
help  to  make  an  unusually  handsome  book. 
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Author  of  "The  Eye  of  a  God,"  "The  Outcasts,"  etc. 

THOROUGHBREDS 
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±N  this  novel  Mr.  Fraser  returns  to  his  old 
and  famous  field  of  the  turf  and  the  racing 
horse.  It  is  full  of  rich  and  stirring  pictures. 
The  great  heart  of  the  horse  beats  through 
every  line  describing  the  track.  And  on  this 
glowing,  moving  background  of  strife  and 
victory  and  defeat  there  plays  a  love  story, 
charmingly  simple  and  innocent  and  pure, 
seemingly  the  more  pure  and  sweet  for  the 
roaring,  fighting  life  amid  which  it  goes  on.  A 
turn  of  fortune  makes  it  necessary  that  the 
heroine  race  her  father's  string.  The  exciting 
incidents  that  arise  from  this  and  the  trials 
and  complications  through  which  the  love  of 
the  heroine  passes  unweakened,  go  to  make  up 
a  story  of  unusual  strength  and  interest. 
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THE    BANNER   OF   BLUE 
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AN  The  Banner  of  Blue  Mr.  Crockett  offers  a 
new  version  of  that  most  wonderful  of  parables, 
the  prodigal  son.  Against  the  sombre  back- 
ground of  the  Disruption  Period  in  Scotland  he 
draws  with  a  master  hand  two  brilliantly  colored 
love-stories,  the  one  intense  to  its  tragic  end, 
the  other  delightful  in  its  quaint  Scotch  humor. 
The  character-drawing  possesses  in  particular 
the  quality  of  nearness  and  reality,  and  he  who 
reads  must  suffer  with  the  proud  Lord  of  Gower 
in  the  downfall  of  his  idolized  son,  laugh  with 
Veronica  Caesar  in  her  philosophical  bearing  of 
domestic  burdens  and  tyranny,  and  share  with 
John  Glendonwyn  his  love  for  the  will-o^-the- 
wisp  sweetheart,  Faerlie  Glendenning.  That 
part  of  the  story  dealing  with  the  separation 
of  church  and  state  calls  forth  not  only  the 
strongest  but  the  most  picturesque  traits  of  the 
Scottish  people. 
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THE  RAGGED  EDGE  is  a  stirring  story 
of  ward  politics  and  of  the  ward^s  social  life  ; 
bosses  and  heelers  and  pugilists  are  the  shining 
lights  of  the  balls  as  of  the  primaries  ;  withal 
the  life  of  the  ward  centres  in  much-loved  homes 
and  is  moulded  by  universal  human  passions. 
Such  material  is  to  be  found  in  every  newspaper, 
but  Mr.  Mclntyre  takes  us  into  the  heart  of  his 
world  as  no  one  has  done  before.  He  is  no 
dilettante  studying  his  people  from  the  outside; 
he  writes  as  one  of  them,  and  with  a  gusto  as 
remarkable  as  his  knowledge.  His  storv  moves 
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with  great  rapidity,  but  the  reader  finds  himself 
knowing  the  people  like  neighbors  and  taking 
sides  with  partisan  ardor.  Jews,  Germans,  Irish 
and  young  American  offspring  —  we  look  into 
the  great  smelting-pot  of  the  nations  ;  and  the 
author  interests  us  above  all  in  the  success  of  a 
love  affair  or  the  downfall  of  a  leader. 
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I  HIS  is  bv  far  the  most  mature  and  important 
work  that  Mr.  Harris  has  vet  ^ivi-n  us.  Like 
Dttr'ul  CoppcrfiMt  (inhricl  Tollircr  is  in- 
tensely personal,  and  is  practically  the  story 

of  Mr.  Harris*  own  boyhood  experiences.     In 

so  far  as  its  setting  is  concerned  it   i^  a  novi-1  of 

Reconstruction  in  tin-  South.  It  is  tin.'  most 
perfect  picture  in  fiction  of  those  disheartening 

days  following  tin-  war,  when  the  Southern 
States  seemed  likely  to  Milk  into  anarchy  through 

•  .  ** 

the  corruption  of  the  carpet-baggers.     In  the 

midst  of  such  conditions,  and  the  ijiiaint,  un- 
progressive  life  of  the  little  (ieori^ia  community, 
Shady  Dale,  a  beautiful  study  of  hoy  and  girl 
love  i^  developed  and  carried  to  a  happy  con- 
clusion after  exciting  adventures  on  the  part  of 
the  hero,  who  is  taKely  accused  of  the  murder 

of  a  Government  a^ent  engaged  in  inciting  the 

nc^ro  population  to  violence  against  the  whites. 
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J.HIS  is  the  only  record  in  existence  of  In- 
dian life  as  it  is  seen,  not  from  the  outside  by 
such  poetic  narrators  as  Longfellow,  Cooper 
and  Chateaubriand,  but  by  one  whose  own 
boyhood  was  passed  amid  the  scenes  described. 
Dr.  Eastman  is  a  full-blooded  Sioux  Indian, 
the  whole  of  whose  younger  days  was  passed 
on  the  plains  of  the  Northwest  in  the  tribal 
life  of  his  family.  Later  he  left  savagery  for 
civilization,  but  he  never  lost  his  love  for  the 
old  ways  of  life.  His  affection  for  the  past  in- 
fuses his  reminiscences  with  the  fine  spirit  of 
poetry,  so  that  his  book  stands  almost  as  the 
epic,  a  saga,  of  his  race. 

E.  L.  Blumenschein,  the  illustrator  of  Indian 
Boyhood,  was  sent  to  Dakota  in  the  summer 
of  1901  to  study  and  sketch  from  life  Indian 
scenes  and  customs,  and  his  commentary  on 
Dr.  Eastman^s  description  is  an  interesting  and 

valuable  first-page  accompaniment  to  the  text. 
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